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Stretching from the Platte to the 
Kansas border and from the Missouri 
west to Adams and Webster counties, 
LT&T's territory encompases wide 
open rural areas and many small 
villages. Historically, these low 
population, high cost areas required a 
strong commitment from LT&T as the 
company brought universal telephone 
service to rural residents and put them 
in touch with the rest of the world. 
Today, that commitment continues as 
the company extends modern 
computerized switching to even the 
smallest of the rural villages. By 
providing these customers with 
modern communications services and 
tools, LT&T enables them to compete 
on a more equal basis with urban 
businesses. This scene is in rural 
Gage county. (Photo by Jim Krantz) 
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Thomas 
Cochrane 
Woods, Jr. 


1920-1989 


The company was saddened by 
the death on Thursday, 
December 7, 1989, of Thomas 
C. Woods, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of The 
Lincoln Telephone Company. 
Mr. Woods, at the time of his 
death was also Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the 
Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company, the Woods Charitable 
Fund, Inc., and an active 
business and civic leader. 
Commented LT&T Chief 
Executive Officer and President, 
James E. Geist, "LT&T em- 
ployees lost a good friend when 
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they lost Tom Woods." 

His grandfather was one 
of the original founders of 
LT&T. Tom Woods, Jr. was 
elected President of the Lincoln 
company in 1958 following the 
death of his father, Thomas C. 
Woods, Sr. Prior to coming to 
Lincoln to assume leadership of 
The Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany, he had made his home in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
worked at the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation. 

In addition to the position 
of President, which he held for 
25 years, Mr. Woods also served 


as Chief Executive -Officer and 
Chairman of the Board of The 
Lincoln Telephone Company. 
Following reorganization of the 
company in 1981, he was elected 
President of Lincoln Telecom- 
munications, a newly formed 
holding company of which LT&T is 
the principal subsidiary. 

Although best known for his 
identification with the telephone 
industry, Mr. Woods' interests led 
to his involvement with a number 
of other business enterprises, 
including banking, insurance and 
agriculture. He was a director on 
the boards of Sahara Enterprises, 
Inc., of Chicago, the FirstTier 
Company and Woodmen Accident 
and Life. 

Like his father and grand- 
father, Mr. Woods maintained a 
strong commitment to the com- 
munity and state in which he lived 
and worked. He was a founding 
trustee of the University of 
Nebraska Regents Endowment for 
Distinguished Teaching, an 
honorary trustee of the Joslyn 
Liberal Arts Society of Omaha, a 
trustee of the Nebraska Human 
Resources Research Foundation 
and a commissioner on the Neb- 
raska State Building Commission. 

His active participation ina 
wide variety of community organi- 


zations included serving on the 
Bryan Memorial Hospital Executive 
Committee, the Lincoln City Park 
and Recreation Advisory Board, the 
Young President's Organization, 
the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, and the Nebraska 
Independent College Foundation. 

During his lifetime, his 
leadership in his community's 
business and civic life brought him 
a number of awards and honors. 

| He was the recipient of the 
1984 Builders Award for carrying 
on the family tradition of com- 
munity involvement. The Builders 
Award is the University of 
Nebraska's highest award for 
community service. 

In 1982 Nebraska Wesleyan 
University presented Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., with an honorary 
doctor of humane letters degree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., were presented the 
1981 Friend of Science Award by 
the Nebraska Academy of Sciences 
in a ceremony at Hastings College. 

A 1943 graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, he was 
commissioned a 2nd Lt. in the 
Field Artillery before transferring to 
the 82nd Airborne Division where 
he served until the end of World 
War II. 
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1989 Big Year for Conversions 


ive central 

offices were 
converted in Dec- 
ember to compu- 
ter controlled dig- 
ital switching, 
bringing to twen- 
ty the total num- 
ber of offices con- 
verted to new 
switching systems 
by LT&T this past 
year. 

The new. switches 
placed in service in Adams, 
Bennet, Eagle, Hickman and 
Palmyra on December 2 
represent a $1.8 million 
investment in those five 
communities which have a 


combined population of 


2.318. 
The first of the 1989 


conversions was in Febuary 
when Milford and Tecu 1seh 
received new digital switches. 
These were followed by 
switch conversions at Crab 
Orchard, Peru, Davey and 
Pleasant Dale in April. In 
June, the pace stepped up 
with simultaneous cutovers 
to new switches at Johnson 
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and Syracuse on June 3, and 
at Dwight, Garland, Beaver 
Crossing and Tamora on 
June 6. A new switch was 
put into service in Greenwood 
on June 23 to end the busy 
month. 

After a lull in con- 
version activity, new switch- 
es were put into service at 
Malcolm on October 1 and at 
Denton on November 1. 

The total cost to the 
company for improved net- 
work services during 1989 
was approximately $30 
million. 

Among the improved 
services that will now be 
available to customers in 
these communities as a 
result of the new switching 
systems are, improved touch 
calling and optional custom 
calling features such as call 
forwarding, call waiting, 
three-way calling and speed 
calling. "O" plus dialing, 
which allows the caller to dial 
person-to-person, collect, 
calling (credit) card calls and 
calls charged to a third 
number, is also available in 
those communities that 
received new _ switching 
systems. 

The new telephone sys- 


tems also make possible 
automated calling card 
service. With this service, 
calling (credit) card calls from 
touch tone telephones can be 
dialed without the assistance 
of the operator. Direct dialing 
of international calls is also 
possible. 

The company began 
replacing all of its mechan- 
ically operated Central Office 
switches with computer- 
operated, digital switching 
systems a decade ago. The 
early 1990's was targeted for 
achieving a completely dig- 
ital network. The first digital 
switch was installed in 1979 
at Shelby. By 1987, 59 
exchanges, serving approxi- 
mately 68% of LT&T's cust- 
omers, were being served by 
digital offices. At the end of 
1989, a decade after LT&T 
began its aggressive program 
to convert all 137 exchanges 
in its territory to digital 
switching, 91 exchanges, 
some very large and some 
serving only a few hundred 
access lines, were equipped 
with the most advanced 
digital switching systems. 
The remaining 46 exchanges 
are expected to be converted 
by the end of 1993. 0 
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eventeen = re- 
tirees and their 
spouses, were 
honored Nov- 
ember 15 at the com- 
pany's 43rd annual 
pensioner's banquet. 
This year's "retiring 
class" had an accum- 
ulated 734 years of 
Service. 

Personnel Director Neal 
Westphal, acting aS emcee, 
related a few historical facts 
about the company's retire- 
ment program. Guests were 
informed that the first 
retirement from The Lincoln 
Telephone Company occurred in 
1924. Since that time 1,099 
employees have retired from 
LT&T. The company currently 
has 562 pensioned employees. 
Today’ retirees are often young- 
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ger and have fewer years of 
service than their earlier 
counterparts. In 1946 when the 
first pensioner's party was held, 
the retireess had served an 
average of 32 years. The 1989 
retirees had an average of 30.5 
years of service. 

Actual years of service for 
the 1989 retirees ranged from 
46 years to 21 years. Special 
recognition went to Dean 
Hobson who had 46 years of 
service. Three other retirees 
had achieved forty or more 
years of service before retiring. 
They were Laura Jean Baker, 
43 years; Donald Nelson, 42, 
and Ronald Hibbert, 40. Other 
retirees and their years of ser- 
vice included: Arlene Reetz, 39 
years; Laurence Connealy, 38; 
Dean Manson and JoAnn 
Knapp, 36; Lowell Brown, 
Jimmie Irons and August 


“\ 


1989 Retirees Honored at 
Banquet at Hilton 


We stictis Fred 
| Schroeder and LT&T 
President James E. 
Geist share a joke as 
Schroeder receives an 
engraved silver tray 


as a memento of his 
many years of service. 


Warholoski, 32 years each; 
Larry Konz and Mary Swigerd, 
31; Arlene Blum, 30; Richard 
Hardt, 29; Eileen Meyerhoff, 
28; Luella House and Edward 
J. Paulsen, 26; Lorene Lien- 
hart, 25; Alice Miller and Fred 
Schroeder, 23; Betty Bas- 
singer, Robert Ellis and 
Stanley Petersen, 21 years. 

Among those present to 
honor the retiring employees 
were LT&T Directors, and 
members of The _ Lincoln 
Telephone Company's Board of 
Directors, J. Taylor Greer and 
Durward "Woody" Varner. Both 
have served on the LT&T Board 
since the early 1970s. 

Following dinner and en- 
tertainment provided by the 
University of Nebraska Scarlet 
and Cream singers, Mr. James 
E. Geist, President and Chief 
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L aura Jean Baker, with 
43 years of service, re- 
ceived a centerpiece, 
presented here by her 
former supervisor, Mike 


Schomburg. (below) 


L adies were presented with corsages as they arrived 
at the party. Presenting Mary Jane Swigerd with 
flowers is Dennis Heidbrink, Director of Engineering. 


continued... 
Executive Officer at The Lincoln 


Telephone Company presented 
an engraved silver tray to each 


of the retiring employees. a 
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Forty. 


six years 
of service 
earned 
Dean 
Hobson 
the title 
"Senior 
Retiree” 
and one of 
the floral 
center- 
pieces for 
his wife, 
Bev. 


S ign in Please...guests 
received name tags from 
Joan Winders. Alice Miller, 
who had retired in 
March, was among the 
retirees returning to greet 
old friends at the party. 


Data Processing 


tate of the Art Computer 
Doubles Information Output 


hree decades 
ago when the 
company 
ventured into the 
world of electronic 
information process- 
ing, the new tech- 
nology seemed like a 
miracle of speed as it 
processed LT&T's half 
million toll calls at a 
rate of 10,000 calls per 
hour. Since that time, 
the company has been 
in a more or less con- 
tinuous race to keep 
pace with the new 
computer technology 
and to keep up with 
the growing need for 
speedy, accurate, in- 
formation processing. 
The most recent upgrade to 
the company's Data Center 
is a new IBM 3084 Q main- 
frame computer put into 
operation in November 1988. 
The new model has nearly 
twice the computing capa- 
city of the model 3081 com- 
puter which it replaces. 

The 3084 Q computer 
consists of four central pro- 
cessing units (CPU's) that 
serve as the system's 
“brain”. With a "memory" or 


storage capacity of 96 
million bytes, these CPU's 
Can process 28 million 
instructions per second! 
Much of the increase in 
memory over the earlier 
information processors is 
the result of development of 
the microchip that lets a 
computer pack 1 megabyte, 
or | million characters, onto 
a Single 1 Ssquare-inch 
microchip. If the CPU's are 
the "brain" of the 3084 Q, its 
“heart” is the 3082 processor 
controller that controls, 
directs and monitors all 
functions performed by the 
mainframe computer. 

Also important to the 
operation of the new com- 
puter is a new coolant 
distribution unit. Com- 
puters generate a great deal 
of heat, but they do not 
operate efficiently at high 
temperatures. The optimum 
temperature range is 72 to 
78 degrees with a humidity 
reading of 40 to 50 percent. 
This makes year around 
air-conditioning mandatory 
in the Data Center, but even 
so, the computer still re- 
quires its own plumbing and 
coolant systems to maintain 


the required temperature 
and humidity for efficient 
operation. The new coolant 
units distribute a water- 
based solution, maintaining 
consistent temperatures and 
pressure throughout the 
processing and computing 
equipment. Without the 
temperature control, the 
computer would = auto- 
matically begin shut-down 
procedures any time the 
temperature reached 82 
degrees. 

In addition to re- 
ceiving a new computer 
system, the Data Center also 
underwent extensive 
remodeling this past year. 
New raised flooring allows 
more efficient under-the- 
floor placement of cable and 
electrical con-nections that 
link together all of the 
processing equipment in the 
Data Center. 

The cabie space 
provided by the raised 
flooring is also shared with 
the Data Processing Network 
group which occupies space 
east of the Data Center. 
Cable running beneath the 
floor links together 12 
network control units in the 
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Network area, which in turn 
connect to the terminals, 
personal computers and 
printers that make up the 
company's IBM computing 
network. The "local" net- 
work, that is, the termi- 
nals, PCs and printers 
located within the 401 
building, are wired directly 
into the network controllers. 
"Remote" equipment, or 
data equipment such as 
terminals, PCs and printers 
located at other sites 
throughout the company, 
reach the Network proc- 
essors by means of tele- 
communications (e.g. mo- 
dems and dedicated tele- 
phone lines). The 12 
network processor con- 
trollers currently support a 
system of some 500 termi- 
nals and 85 printers. 

New accoustical ceiling 
tiles and carpeted floor tiles 
were included in _ the 
remodeling. Both are 
designed to decrease the 
noise level in the Data 
Center and make it more 
comfortable for operations 
staff employees who spend 
their work shift in the 
computer area. 

Another facet of the 
remodeling was a small 
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addition to the south side of 
the 401 building. The 
addition houses new trans- 
formers and is part of an 
electrical upgrade required 
by the increased power 
needs of the new computer. 
A new 75 KVA motor- 
generator provides regu- 
lated 208 volt, 400 Hertz 
power to the computer. 

Equipment located in 
the newly remodeled Com- 
puter Center is protected 
against fire by a Halon fire 
suppression system. Halon, 
which is a gaseous material, 
will smother any fire without 
damaging the electrical 
circuitry. 

The changes in the 
Data Center also included 
relocating all of the offices 
that had formerly occupied 
space within the computer 
area. 

“We get much more 
efficient use of the equip- 
ment area by locating the 
offices off the raised floor 
space, explains Jim Barr, 
Operations and Support 
Services Manager. “In 
addition to providing new 
space for Data Processing 
operations and network 
staff, we have relocated the 
control section outside the 


equipment area. This makes 
it more accessible to non-DP 
personnel when they come to 
the Control Center to 
discuss projects with our 
staff." 

After completion of the 
remodeling and installation 
of all new equipment, an 
open house and tour of the 
Data Center was held this 
past summer for any 
interested employee. 

"This is normally a 
secured area and very few 
employees outside the Data 
Processing department had 
actually seen the mainframe 
computer and its associated 
equipment," commented 
Barr. "We've been getting 
some very positive feedback 
Since our open house, 
indicating that those who 
took the tour have a better 
understanding of how 
information processing 
works at LT&T." 

Located in the re- 
modeled Data Center are a 
number of other pieces of 
equipment which contribute 
to the speed and efficiency 
with which the Data Center 
can process information. 
These include: 


UO) Direct access disk 
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storage units. Twenty of 
these units provide a total 
storage capacity of 87 
gigabytes or 87 billion 
characters of on-line 
storage. These units are 
attached to the mainframe 
computer which can quickly 
access the stored infor- 
mation as needed. For 
example, one of the data 
bases stored in the disk 
storage system is the 
Customer Records Base 
(CRB). If an employee at the 
15th & M Phone Center 
requires information about a 
par-ticular subscriber's 
service, the employee types 
the phone number into a 
CRT located at the Phone 
Center. The phone number 
goes by telecommunications 
lines to the Data Center's 
mainframe computer which 
goes to one of the disk 
storage units to read the 
infomation. The information 
returns over data circuits to 
the CRT. The whole process 
takes only seconds. 


O Tape cartridge drives. 
Over the past few years, the 
Data Center has been 
converting from reel tape to 
tape cartridge drives. Simi- 
lar in size and shape to the 
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old 8-track audio tapes, the 
tape cartridges require less 
storage space and hold up to 
three times as much in- 
formation as the old 11-inch 
reel tapes. These tapes are 
hand loaded into machines 
that "read or write" the data 
stored on them. The Data 
Center operations staff 
mounts (or loads) approxi- 
mately 25,000 round tapes 
or tape cartridges per 
month. 


O Tape library. Re- 
modeling provided additional 
storage space in the Data 
Center's tape _ library. 
Currently, there are 15,000 
tapes in strorage in the tape 
library. In addition to 
maintaining the on-site tape 
library, the Data Center staff 
is responsible for duplicating 
tapes of designated infor- 
mation and Storing it off- 
site. In the event of a 
disaster at the 401 building, 
such things as customer 
records, billing information 
and other data vital to the 
company would not be lost. 


C) Laser printer. A laser 
printer was installed a little 
over two years ago when 
LT&T implemented the new 


billing system. In addition 
to being one of the fastest 
printing systems available, 
the new printer has several 
features unavailable on 
traditional printers. For 
example, the laser printer 
features a number of dif- 
ferent type faces and styles. 
It can print different sizes of 
type. With its higher quality 
print, it is much more 
readable than the impact 
printers used in the past. It 
can handle both vertical and 
horizontal modes. At 
maximum speed, the laser 
printer can print 215 pages 
per minute. Although most 
printing jobs coming from 
the Data Center are run on 
the laser printer, its primary 
use is printing customer 
bills. It requires 10 to 12 
hours to print the bills in 
each of LT&T's six monthly 
billing cycles, or a total of 60 
hours per month. The 
printer runs through 30 to 
36 boxes of billing forms, 
each with 4,000 sheets each, 
during each billing cycle. 
On a monthly basis, the 
laser printer runs through 
over 1.1 million forms or an 
estimated 208 miles of 
paper! 

To give some idea of 
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the increased speed of the 
laser printer over the tra- 
ditional impact printers, it 
uld take approximately two 
years to print all the 
information LT&T now has 
stored on disks. It would 
take only 60 days to print 
that same information on 
the laser printer. 

Not all data is printed. 
Longer reports, historical 
data, etc., are stored on 
microfiche. Microfiche is 


much cheaper than printed 
paper copies and requires 
less storage space, making it 
the data storage method of 
choice in many instances. 
Approximately 208 pages of 
print can be stored on a 
single 4" by 6" fiche.The 
Data Center produces over 
50,000 microfiche copies per 
month. 

The computer at the 
Data Center is never quiet. 
Although some terminal 


programs and functions are 
provided only during prime 
shift time--7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
on week days--the 3084 
mainframe computer oper- 
ates 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. Between 200 
thousand and 300 thousand 
terminal or CRT transac- 
tions are processed each day 
and between 150 to 200 
thousand programs are 
executed each month on the 
mainframe computer. 0 


Old Fashioned Christmas Tree Pays Tribute to Operators of Past 
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al S panning the 


generations, operators 


: | (from left) Sue 


' Henrickson, Deb Vance 
, and Judy Turner display 
’ decorations on the 


; Christmas Tree in 


Operator Services. 
Featuring framed photos 
of earlier operators from 
LT&T's historical files, 
the unique decorations 
were created by 
operators Kate Jewell, 
Tamara Hottovy, Dana 
Rothfuss, and Nancy 
Engel, Vance, 
Henrickson and Turner. 
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Drug Abuse-- 


Personnel 


Information Key to Prevention 


he Problem: 


Drugs are now cost- 

ing our nation $60 
billion annually according to a 
recently released government 
study on the adverse eco- 
nomic effects of drugs in our 
society. 

Alcohol and drug abuse 
are sapping productivity in the 
workplace. 

The National Institute of 
Drug Abuse estimates that one 
in every five 18- to 27-year- 
olds and one in eight 26-to 34- 
year-old uses drugs. Abuse in 
the workplace is contributing 
to unsafe working conditions. 
The Exxon Valdez accident 
made employers realize how 
vulnerable they are to the 
behavior of a single employee 
in a critical position whose 
judgment might be impaired. 
Drug and Alcohol abuse are 
weakening the ability of the 
American companies. to 
compete. At one large manu- 
facturing company, for ex- 
ample, a major portion of its 
absenteeism rate is attributed 
to employee alcohol and drug 
use. 

Even more chilling is 
the cost to the nation's future 
as the country's youth become 
increasingly drawn to sub- 
stance abuse. Ina study pre- 
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a Adult Children of F Alcoholics ce pn, 50 minutes 
with staff presentation. — . . | 


3 ways in which adult children of alcoholics react to these painful 
childhoods. Offers 12- step, Programs and group therapy as ‘the : 


treatments of choice. 


The Go Dependent Woman | 45 minutes, available with 


staff presentation. 

A major thrust is to 5 help the co- dependent woman "put 
away the magnifying glass and pick up the mirror” in order to ect 
on with her own recovery as soon as possible. 


Drug Free Kids. 
presentation 

A Parent's Guide. An up-to-the-minute educational and 
entertaining program designed to help parents identify and deal 


with the urgent problem of childhood drug abuse. Offers advice by 


experts and well-known professionals. 
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70 minutes, available with staff 


Keeping 3 Your Kids Alcohol and Drug Free-Setting 
the Limits” 6 hours: (adult) 


and youths. 
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pared by the national Parent's 
Resource Institute for Drug 
Education, Inc. (PRIDE), well 
over half of all junior and senior 
high students admitted to some 
use during the prior year of beer, 
liquor, marijuana or cocaine. 
Based on the data provided by 
the PRIDE survey, an 
estimated 690,000 American 
students in grades 6 through 
12 tried cocaine last year, and 
some 223,000 used cocaine 
weekly or daily. 

The president of the 
PRIDE organization, Thomas 
J. Gleaton, Jr., observed, 
“Until this report, no one knew 
the full magnitude of the 
cocaine crisis, especially in 
lower school grades..." 

According to Dr. Gab- 
riel Nahas of Columbia Uni- 
versity's College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and medical 
advisor to PRIDE, "Adolescents 
who are poly-drug users...are 
in immediate need of pro- 
fessional intervention....It is a 
matter of grave concern to the 
nation that thousands of 
young and promising brains 
are being impaired daily." 


hat Can 


Be Done? 

Given the magnitude of the 
problem and the growing in- 
cursions it is making into our 
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society, controlling drug abuse 
will require the efforts of federal, 
state and local governments, the 
business community, and most of 
all, of a concerned citizenry. 


olutions Must 


Include Prevention 
One key to controlling drug 
abuse, among workers as well 
as school students, is peer 
pressure. Past efforts using 
punitive rules and employee 
assistance programs have both 
had some measure of 
effectiveness. One of the 
strongest forces for controlling 
drug use in the workplace, 
however, has proven to be the 
workforce that regards the use 
of alcohol and drugs in the 
workplace as a threat to the 
health, safety and job security 
of the entire workforce. When 
these employees are willing to 
intervene with co-workers to 
achieve the goal of a drug free 
workplace, there has been a 
decrease in abuse on the work 
site. 

Peer pressure has also 
had some effect in slowing the 
use of drugs within the 
schools. But even more 
important is the effectiveness 
of firm policies toward the use 
of drugs and alcohol by the 
parents and by the schools. 
When parents and schools 
have a firm drug policy; when 
that policy is known by all the 
students, and when that 
policy is rigidly enforced, 
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drug usage drops. 

Also vital to controlling 
the abuse of drugs is know- 
ledge. Anyone concerned with 
controlling the use of drugs, 
in our schools and in the 
work-place, should make the 
effort to become more 
knowlegeable about the 
problem and some of the 
possible ways to combat it. 
There is a growing body of 
literature available to help 
with understanding the extent 
of the problem, the effects of 
drugs and effective ways to 
prevent or combat their use. 
This includes a large selection 
of films, videos and pamphlets 
available through a variety of 
agencies concerned with drug 
abuse. 

For LT&T employees 
interested in obtaining in- 
formation on alcoholism or 
drug abuse, one of the best 
sources for such material is 
the Lincoln Council on 
Alcoholism and Drugs, Inc. 
(LCAD) at 914 L Street. This 
organization has available on 
request a variety of video tapes 
and other instructional aids at 
their media library. Staff pre- 
sentations may also be re- 
qested for videos intended for 
group showings. Included in 
this article is a partial list of 
rideos available from LCAD. To 
order a complete LCAD Media 
Library catalog, videos or other 
drug information, call (402) 
475-2694. 


Wiiether you plan to retire 
soon | or your retirement is still 


can expect 


Security and how these relate 


to your. other ‘sources: ae of 
income. | 

Just: Call your searest 
Social Security office: if you 
Social Security GeneHES. or 
procedures. The number is 


Social SUH ‘Administration 
or in the blue pages under U.S. 
government offices. Social 
Security can provide you with 
information on various aspects 
of Social Security Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSI), 
and Medicare. It also has 
available a variety of films, 
slides, charts, leaflets, post- 
ers and speakers for pre- 
retirement seminars or group 
meetings. 

Checking Pays. Social 
Security recommends that you 
check your social security 
earnings record at least every 
five years. Adjustments of 
errors now may mean more 
income for you after re- 
tirement. Request for 
statement of earnings forms 
are available from Personnel. 
Call ext. 5985. 
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New Services 


FingerTIPS Opens New Doors 


world of infor- 

mation is now 
available at your fin- 
gertips, thanks to a 
new information serv- 
ice introduced this fall 
by LT&T. Approp- 
riately, the new Talk- 
ing Yellow Pages ser- 
vice now being offered 
by Lincoln Telephone 
is called FingerTips. 
The information system 
provides customers _infor- 
mation on nine different 
subjects. These are: Sports 
Call, NewsCall, TV Tonight, 
Sounds and Cinema, Soap 
Call, Arts & Entertainment 
WeatherCall, AstroCall, and 
Etc., which offers a wide 
variety of miscellaneous 
items such as school lunch 
menus, pet care tips, 
recipes, jokes, trivia and 
consumer tips. 

The service is simple 
to use. The user dials the 
number 477-3333 which 
has been designated for all 
FingerTips calls. A voice 
answers with the message: 
“Hello and Welcome to Fin- 
gerTips, The Lincoin _ Tele- 
phone Company's Talking 
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Yellow Pages System." 

The announcer then 
provides further instruc- 
tions for using the system. 
For example, the user can 
dial any one of 83 four-digit 
numbers to access the 
various’ topics. Each 
category, along with the 
four-digit number that gives 
access to it, is listed in the 
front of the latest edition of 
LYT&T's Official Phone Book, 
which was distributed in 
Lincoln in December 1989. 

After the user dials the 
four-digit number that gives 
access to a selected topic, a 
10 to 15 second advertising 
message may be heard 
before a recording of the 
information begins. Finger- 
Tips offers a new and im- 
portant advertising tool to 
businesses, as well as gen- 
erating new advertising rev- 
enues for LT&T. FingerTips 
meets other corporate 
objectives, including: 

J Stimulate use of the 
phone book by enhancing its 
usefulness. 

(J Increase the sale or lease 
of touch call telephones and 
touch call service since Fin- 
gerlTips can operate only by 
means of touch call. 


O Broaden the scope of 
information services avail- 
able from The Lincoln 
Telephone Company. 

OO) Maintain customer satis- 
faction with LT&T''s Official 
Phone Book and create 
greater retention of the the 
Phone Book. 

The Development of 
FingerTips was a joint effort 
of Corporate Communi- 
cations, Customer Services 
and Network Operations. 
The three departments will 
continue to cooperate in 
management of the program. 

Much of the infor- 
mation on the various pro- 
grams is provided by a 
national vendor, for example, 
weather, soap opera up- 
dates, etc. However, some 
categories, including local 
news, school lunch menus, 
weather and sports, and arts 
and entertainment, are 
provided in cooperation with 
local information providers. 
Because much of the local 
information on FingerTips is 
similar to that contained on 
the company's kiosk net- 
work, operations support of 
FingerTips has been con- 
solidated with the kiosk staff 
located on the fourth floor at 
15th & M. O 
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Where Do Your United Way Dollars Go? 


Community Centers Put United 


hildren, 
youths and 
often entire 
families, are served by 
neighborhood com- 
munity centers which 
are in turn supported 
by a portion of your 
UnitedWay/CHAD con- 
tributions. 

These community centers 
include: Belmont, the His- 
panic Center, Malone, the 
Indian Center, the Salvation 
Army Center and Willard 
Center. Because of their 
convenient neighborhood lo- 
cations, the services offered 
by these centers are more 
easily accessible and more 
apt to be used by those 
clients they are designed to 
help. 

Although many of the 
activities provided by the 
community centers bear a 
similarity, each center 
addresses the specific needs 
of the neighborhood in 
which it is located. 


hild Care 

Essential 
One need common to five of 
the neighborhoods where a 
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center is located, is child 
care. Each center meets 
that need in the manner best 
suited to its specific client 
base. Belmont, Willard, 
Malone, the Indian Center 
and the Salvation Army all 
provide some sort of child 
care. Child care is not 
provided at the Hispanic 
Center. At Belmont and 
Willard, day care programs 
provide care before and after 
school for school age child- 
ren. They ensure a safe, 
Supervised environment for 
children whose parents work 
and who would otherwise 
spend long periods of 
unsupervised time before 
and after school. Both 
programs are available to 
children from ages 5-12. 
Before school hours are 6:30 
to 8:30 a.m. and after school 
hours are 4:00 to 6 p.m. 

Malone Community 
Center provides child care 
from 6 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Monday through Friday. 

The Salvation Army's 
youth programs include 
recreational and after-school 
programs and a nursery 
school program that pro- 
vides pre-school experi- 
ences for low-income child- 


Way Funds Back to Work 


ren from the area. 


ummer Programs 

Also Provided 
Summer Day Care Programs 
offered by the neighborhood 
centers help minimize the 
unsupervised hours for 
children during the summer 
months when schools are 
not in session. 

Willard and the Indian 
Center each offer Summer 
Day Care programs for grade 
school-aged children whose 
parent's work or are going to 
school. Summer day care 
at these centers is offered 
between the hours of 6:30 
a.m. and 6:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. In addition 
to a well-rounded program of 
classes, other activities 
available at both centers 
include frequent field trips 
and weekly trips to the 
Swimming pool. Vans are 
provided for these excur- 
sions. 

A free lunch program 
provided by the Health 
Department also provides 
children attending the 
Summer Day Care programs 
with a well-balanced, nour- 
ishing meal each day. 


The Belmont Community 
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Center's Summer program 
consists of a wide range of 
Supervised activities for 
children between 3 and 12. 
A summer day camp 
program is also provided at 
the Salvation Army Center. 


rograms 
Diversified 
Because each center is 
responsive to the needs of its 
neighborhood, the programs 
vary considerably. For 
example, the Malone Neigh- 
borhood Center is quite 
concerned about the 
increase in high school drop- 
outs and the problems of 
Substance abuse among its 
young people. Therefore it 
provides positive alterna- 
tive activities for youths and 
adults in the area. Pro- 
grams available at Malone 
include tutoring, open gym, 
a drill team, a basketball 
team, and ceramic classes. 

The Salvation Army 
Corp's Community Center 
located at 2625 Potter also 
provides a widely diversified 
program of social services to 
meet the needs of children, 
youths and adults. Its 
youth programs include 
recreational and after-school 
programs. as well as a 
Summer day camp. A nur- 
sery school provides pre- 
school experiences for low- 
income children from the 
area. 

The Salvation Army's 
Small Fry Basketball pro- 
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gram is the only one of its 
kind, outside of Lincoln's 
public schools, to provide 
youngsters between the ages 
of 6 and 12 with supervised, 
coached, basketball teams. 
The Salvation Army Center 
also hosts a variety of Scout- 
ing programs for boys and 
girls ages 5 to 19. These 
troop activities emphasize 
education, recreation, work- 
shop and service to others. 


mergency 

Services 

The Malone Center, the 
Indian Center and the 
Salvation Army all provide 
Community Emergency Ser- 
vices for low income county 
residents. The Malone and 
Indian Centers' programs 
include emergency food, 
shelter, clothing, crisis 
intervention counseling and 
referral services. The 
Salvation Army's com- 
prehensive Emergency Pro- 
gram in 1989 provided 
9,900 clients with assistance 
which included emergency 
food, clothing, furniture, or 
motorist assistance, Fifty 
households also were given 
assistance following a fire or 
flood. 


ducational 
Programs 

The Hispanic Community 
Center at 2300 "O" Street 
was a 1989 recipient of a 
special grant from _ the 
United Way to further 


develop its educational 
program. Approximately one- 
half of the Hispanic youth 
entering 9th grade will not 
graduate four years later. 
The enlarged educational 
program will enable the 
center to provide tutoring 
and orientation for these 
students with the objective 
of decreasing this dis- 
proportionate drop-out rate. 
The goal is a 20% decrease 
over the next three years 
and 50% over the next seven 
years. In addition to 
tutoring, the program will 
provide youth sports, Span- 
ish classes for both children 
and adults, and parenting 
classes. In combination, 
these activities will address 
such issues as self-esteem; 
development and learning 
skills, communications, 
motivation and identification 
of personal objectives and 
goals. 

All of the activities 
developed and sponsored by 
the Community Centers 
address needs specificially 
related to the communities 
in which they are located 
and for their primary client 
group. Only through the 
assistance provided by your 
contributions can these 
Centers hope to reach their 
objectives of providing 
healthy, supervised activities 
to help their clients develop 
their skills and reach their 
fullest potential. 

Thanks to You 


It's Working! 


Service Beyond the Call 


Employees Cited by Customers 
For Outstanding Service 


xceptional service to our 
customers continues to 
be a primary objective of 
the company. Many employees 
have also made outstanding 
service a personal objective and 
it's paying off in increased 
recognition of LT&T's service 
efforts. In the past weeks the 
following employees received 
commendations from custo- 
mers they had served for the 
profes-sionalism with which 
they pehad performed their 
work and the courtesy they 
showed those customers. 
Roxanne Saathoff, Operator 
Services 
Bill Medina, I&R 
Terry Dageford, Marketing 
Dan Bohling, Network 
Operations 
Bob Mertz, Customer Services 
Bob Green, I[&R 
Willard Waltke, Area Manager, 
Fairbury 
Cheryl Dunbar, Operator 
Services 
Betty Brown, Operator 
Services 
Dianna Hietbrink, I&R 
Linda Wilson, I&R 
Harry Daniels, [&R 
Bob Allen, I&R 
Janine Petersen, Operator 
Services 
Anita Gray, Operator Services 
Diane Hauschel, DP 


Briefs 


Holiday Scenes Around LT&T 


Porticivation in Lincoln's holiday 
celebration included a walking unit in 
the Star City Parade, holiday decorations 
on the headquarters building and 
Christmas music played throughout the 
season. LT&T's balloon handlers 
marched as walkers after the balloon 
they were supposed to carry collapsed 
just prior to the parade. In keeping with 
LT&T's Winnie the Poo theme walkers 
were costumed as Poo characters, while 
balloon handlers wore matching 
sweatsuits with a bear 

design. Photographed on the parade 
route were: Eeyore, Deniece 


A t York...Lela Kelliher, public 
relations, and York area manager 
Ron Uffelman, hold a cold pose in 
front of a Christmas display in 
downtown York. Sponsored by the 
Greater York Area Chamber of 
Commerce, the "Winter 
Wonderland" featured a building 
with animated Christmas 
characters surrounded by 
Christmas trees decorated by York 
schoolchildren. According to 
Uffelman, the display drew many 
shoppers to the downtown area 
and LT&T's participation was noted 
and appreciated. 
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McNulty; Owl,Tina Trueblood; walkers, Elaine Showen, Cheryl Read; 4: Piglet, Pam Basler; Roo, Jacki Synhorst; 
walker, Lynn Stokke; Kanga, Claudia Severin; Tigger, Starlet Borecky and walker, Roxanna Ashman. 
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Della Wilcox! > 


Richard J. Anthony, 
52, a Customer Services 
Technician in Lincoln, 
died Jan. 1, 1990. He 
had been employed for 
30 years at the Com- 
pany at the time of his 
death. 

A native of 
Wilber, Mr. Anthony 
joined the company as a 
lineman in 1958. 

He’ served in various 
capacities, including 
combination technician 
and Customer Services 
technician. 

He was a mem- 
ber of the American 
Legion Post 355 and the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneer 
Association. 

Suvivors in- 
Clude: wife, Roberta; 
daughters, Anne Jean- 
ette, Joni Kay, both at 
home; mother, Alma, 
Wilber; brothers, Von, 
Vern, both of Wilber, 
Joyce, North Platte, 
Gale, Austin, Minn., 
Gary, Omaha, Calvin, 
Phoenix, Ariz; sister, 
Mrs. David (Mary Anne), 
Warner, Lincoln. 

Services were 
held January 4 at 
Lincoln. 


Elizabeth "Betty" E. 
Benda, retired Beatrice 
operator, died October 
13 at Wymore. 

Mrs. Benda had 
served nearly 26 years 


in operator services 
when she retired in 
June 1973. She first 
joined the company in 
1947 as an A operator 
at Wymore and later 
worked as an A&L 
operator and a service 
assistant. In 1964, she 
transferred to Beatrice 
where she served as 
both an operator, and 
as a Clerk in the office. 
Following retirement, 
Mrs. Benda and her 
husband operated a 
motel in Wymore for 
several years. 

In addition to 
her dual careers as 
telephone operator and 
homemaker, Mrs. Benda 
also devoted a great 
deal of time to lead- 
ership of a Girl Scout 
troop. 

Services were 
held October 18 at 
Wymore with burial at 
Blue Springs Cemetery. 


Thayer E. Cotner, 66, 
retired from Operator 
Services, died Dec. 21, 
1989. 

Mrs. Cotner first 
joined LT&T as an 
operator at Auburn. 
She later served as an 
operator at Platts- 
mouth. In 1952 she 
resigned, but returned 
in 1962 to complete 33 
years in Operator Ser- 
vices. At the time of her 
retirement in 1985 she 
held the position of CO 
clerk. 

She was a mem- 
ber of First Christian 
Church, and the Frank 
H. Woods Chapter of the 
Pioneers. 

Survivors 


include: sons, Michael 
L., Holdrege, David E., 
Medina, Iowa; daugh- 
ter, Sheila Elrod, Lin- 
coln; stepmother, Mild- 
red Morgan, Auburn; 
step-sister, Eylene 
Whittier, Nemaha, 8 
grandchildren; nieces 
and nephews. 

Services were 
held Dec. 21, 1989 at 
the Lincoln. Interment 
was at Plattsmouth 


Thomas B. Hedges, 
83, retired construction 
foreman, died Jan. 2, 
1990, in Lincoln. He 
had been retired since 
1971. 

Mr. Hedges be- 
gan his career in 
telephony in 1928 when 
he joined the company 
as a groundman. He 
served several posi- 
tions in construction 
before leaving in 1942 
for military service. In 
1948 he was trans- 
ferred to Hastings as 
construction foreman 
and remained in that 
position until his re- 
tirement. 

He was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian 
church, Midwest Lodge 
150 AF&AM in Hast- 
ings, American Legion 
Post 3, VFW and the 
Frank Woods Telephone 
Pio-neer Association. 

Survivors in- 
lude: wife, Elsie; son, 
Thomas Lee, Spring 
Valley, Ca.; brothers, 
Del, Beatrice, Burl, of 
Houston, and sister, 
Mrs. Mona Large, Lin- 
coln. Services were 
held in Lincoln, Jan. 5 
with interment at Lin- 
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coln Memorial Park. 


John A. McKin- 
zie, 100, retired General 
Plant Superintendent, 
died December 1, 1989. 
He had been retired 
from LT&T since 1954. 

Mr. McKinzie 
had an active career of 
more than 75 years in 
the telephone industry. 
Nearly 40 of those years 
were spent in the 
service of The Lincoln 
Telephone Company. 
Immediately after re- 
tiring in 1954 from 
LT&T, he joined Reliable 
Electric Company where 
a second career, first as 
a salesman and later on 
a semi-retired basis as a 
consultant, lasted over 
35 years. Still working 
well into his late 90's, 
Mr. McKinzie told a 


reporter on the occasion 


of his 91st birthday 
celebration, "Why retire 
when you're having 
fun.?" 

McKinzie's 
interest in telephony 
began at age 13 when a 
telephone exchange was 
installed at Crab Or- 
chard where he then 
lived. Later, a young 
friend began working as 
a relief operator and 
further kindled McKin- 
zie's interest in tele- 
phony as a career. The 
friend later became his 
wife. Mrs. McKinzie 
died in 1970 after 61 
years of marriage. 

After graduating 
from the Lincoln School 
of Business in 1907, 
McKinzie went to work 
for the Burlington 
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Railroad as a teleg- 
rapher. He joined LT&T 
in 1915 as an aide to 
the chief plant clerk. 
McKinzie soon rose to 
chief clerk in con- 
struction and was later 
promoted to supervisor 
of supplies, where his 
duties included manage- 
ment of all materials 
and equipment pur- 
chased by the company 
as well as supervison of 
supply, shop and ware- 
house personnel. In 
1929 he succeeded F.E. 
Behm as eastern district 
manager and 12 years 
later, in 1952, was 
named General Plant 
Superintendent. 

McKinzie, who 
had the distinction of 
being the first boy born 
in the city of Cook, 
Nebraska, had _ the 
honor of being that 
community's parade 
marshal during its 
centennial celebration in 
1988--the year in which 
McKinzie observed his 
99th birthday. 

Well respected by 
those with whom he was 
associated, McKinzie 
was the recipient of a 
number of honors from 
the industry he served 
so long. In 1982, he 
was honored for 75 
years of service to the 
Industry during the 
USITA Showcase in 
Kansas City. That same 
year, he was named the 
Salesman of the Cen- 
tury by Reliable Electric, 
the company which he 
joined after retiring at 
age 65 from LT&T. In 
1983 he received the 


Meritorious Service 
Award from the Frank 
H. Woods Chapter of the 
Pioneers Association. 
He was a member of 
Fairhill Presbyterian 
Church, the Frank 
Woods Telephone Pio- 
neers, Lancaster Lodge 
54 AF&AM and Sesos- 
tris Temple of the 
Shrine. 

An ardent golfer, 
McKinzie participated in 
the semi-annual LT&T 
tournaments and was 
on the links frequently, 
even into his 90's. 
Because of his vivid 
recollections of the 
industry a half century 
and more ago, he was 
frequently consulted for 
technical details when 
material about the 
history of the company 
was being prepared. 

He celebrated his 
100th birthday on April 
21, 1989 with an open 
house hosted by his 
granddaughters and 
was visited by many 
LT&T acquaintances. 

Survivors 
include: daughter-in- 
law, Lennie McKinzie, 
Lincoln; grand-daugh- 
ters, Mary Ann Town- 
send, Lincoln, Debbie 
Hunt, Fairfield, Iowa: 
five great-grand-child- 
ren; nieces, nephews. 

Services were 
held Dec. 9 at Fairhill 
Presbyterian Church 
with interment at Lin- 
coin Memorial Park. 


M. L. (Max) Melvin, 
retired PBX technician, 
died Dec. 18, 1989. 


Mr. Melvin join- 
ed LT&T as a ground- 
man in 1949 and 
achieved 35 years of 
service before retiring in 
1984. 

He spent two 
years on military leave 
beginning in 1952, then 
returned to work as a 
groundman in Hastings 
and a combinationman 
at Superior before 
transferring to Lincoln 
as an installer-repair- 
man for PBX. 

Services were 


held, December 22 at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Ernest Wellman, 89, 
former Hebron area 
manager, died Dec. 27, 
1989. He had been 
retired since March 
1965. 

Mr. Wellman's 
career with LT&T span- 
ned 48 years. He joined 
the company in 1917 as 
a groundman. After 
promotion to combina- 
tionman he served in 
Stromsburg, Geneva 
and York. He served in 
the 1920s as manager 
at Clay Center and from 
there went to Hebron 
where he served for 30 
years. 

He was a mem- 
ber of Hebron Masonic 
Lodge 43 and a past 
patron of the Order of 
Eastern Star 31 at 
Hebron. 

Survivors 
include: wife, Ruth; 
sister-in-law, Beulah 
Wellman, Denver; niec- 
es, nephews. 

Services were 
held Dec. 30 at Hebron. 
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Also Observing Anniversaries | 99) 
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Survivors 
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brother, Rudy, Lincoln; 
sister, Mrs. Elen Loren- 
ger, Lincoln; one grand- 
daughter; two great- 
grandsons. 

Services were 
held November 13 in 
Hastings with burial at 
Parkview Cemetery. 


Ella M. Wilcox, retired 


1 from Operator Services Lincoln ee 
in 1966, died November 20 years years 
November | | November 
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CALL LINCOLN EAP, Inc. 


476-0186 


The Lincoln EmployeeAssistance Program's 


November . 
professional counselors will provide you 
with free confidential services 


Martin Mantey Another Way Your Employee Benefits Work For You 
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LT&T Cellular is priced to 
move. 

With a one-year service 
contract, you can buy a 
quality car phone and receive 
network access service for 
under a $1* a day, plus usage. 

What's more, you'll receive 
FREE installation, FREE 


DRIVE ONE\ :; 
HOME FOR \— 
UNDER $1 AD 


antenna and cabling, FREE 
Custom Calling services anda 
FREE National Mobile Carrier 
Directory. 

Your one-year service con- 
tract also entitles you to lower 
per-minute usage rates anda 
50% discount on Call Restric- 
tion, Call Detail and LT&T 


Voice Mail services. 

For sales, service and 
installation, stop by our new 
LT&T Cellular location at 
Cotner and “O” Streets. Or call 
436-5050. 

We'll help you drive home 
with a great deal. 


Lincoln Ielephone 


CELLULAR ,— 


The Local Company 


Py 


* Based on 48-month installment 
sale of phone with 18% down 
and 12.68% A.PR. Includes 
monthly payment and access 
: charge. Offer subject to change 
ie without notice. 
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Comments 


ges were announced during 
the first quarter meeting of 
the Lincoln Telecommunication's 
board of direétors in March. The 


6 everal organizational chan- 


-changes are the result of the on- 


going succession planning of the 
corporation. 

I was pleased, as I know you 
must be, at the appointment of 
Thomas C. Woods, III to vice 
chairman of both Lincoln Tele- 
communications and The Lincoln 
Telephone Company. Chip has 
been actively involved with the 
company for the past twenty 
years and has held positions in 
several departments. Most 
recently he served as vice 
president--corporate relations. 

Many of you have had occasion 
to work with Frank Hilsabeck 
during the 23 years he has been 
associated with The Lincoln 
Telephone Company.  Hiais elec- 
tion as president--telephone 
operations, will allow greater 
scope for his talents and his 
knowledge of the industry. 
Frank was _ also elected to the 
board of directors to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 

James W. Strand was elected 


president--diversified operations 
for Lincoln Telecommunications. 
He will retain his position as 
executive vice president--market- 
ing, at Lincoln Telephone. Jim 
will also serve on the board of 
directors. This change reflects 
the growing importance of the 
unregulated subsidiaries of 
Lincoln Telecommunications. 

In addition to fulfilling the 
duties of my own new appoint- 
ment as chairman of the board 
for both Lincoln Telecom- 
munications and its chief sub- 
sidiary, The Lincoln Telephone 
Company, I will continue to serve 
as the chief executive officer of 
both the Lincoln Telecommuni- 
cations Company and The Lin- 
coln Telephone Company. 

There will be changes in the 
order of reporting for some of 
you, but Iam confident that this 
will be a smooth transition. I 
feel that we have seen some 
significant appointments made 
by our board of directors and 
that these will have a positive 
effect on the future of our 


company. | 


About the Cover 


Radio technician Dan Bohling installs a 
cellular telephone in a customer's car. 
LT&T's cellular is one of the fast-growing 
new services being marketed by the 
company. The new headquarters building 
at 56th 0 Streets provides one-stop shop- 
ing for cellular customers. 
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CLASS Services Coming to 


LASS is on its way 

to Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company custo- 
mers. An acronym for 
Customer Local Area Sig- 
naling Service, CLASS 
is a group of central 
office-based services 
designed to provide 
small business and 
residential customers 
with advanced call 
management features 
that will greatly in- 
crease customers' con- 
trol of their tele- 
phones. Customers 
will be able to access 
most of the CLASS 
services with a basic 


telephone set.* 

A task force organized 
in January is now in the 
process of making prepara- 
tions for implementing CLASS 
in Lincoln's common service 
area and in the territory. The 
task force includes repre- 


*(The exceptions are Calling Name 
Display and Calling Number Delivery, 
which require separate Customer 
Premise devices attached to the basic 
telephone set or new advanced sets with 
built-in displays and feature buttons.) 
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sentatives from eight depart- 
ments that will be involved in 
implementing CLASS services 
or in marketing and managing 
them once they are offered to 
the customer. Departments 
represented on the task force 
include: Network Operations, 
Engineering (both the Equip- 
ment and the Applied Re- 
search divisions), Operations 
Support, Revenue Require- 
ments, Corporate Research, 
Marketing, Data Processing 
and Revenue Accounting. 
Specific plans are being 
prepared by the technical and 
services sub-committees. 
"This is a real multi- 
discipline exercise with each of 
us looking at the picture from 
a different perspective," ex- 
plains Jeff Nissen, Applied 
Research and Planning, who 
heads up the task force. "For 
example, Equipment En- 
gineering and Network Op- 
erations personnel will be 
concerned with the type of 
network equipment that will 
be required and where it 
should be located. Marketing 
and Corporate Research will 
determine where the market 
for these services is, which 
features to offer and how to 
package them. Revenue Re- 
quirements will be concerned 


with tariffs for the services, 
and Revenue Accounting, with 
the assistance of Data Pro- 
cessing, will be determining 
what modifications to the 
current billing system will be 
required.. 


S oftware Required 


The intelligence required to 
provide CLASS features re- 
sides in the network. In a 
community served by only one 
switch, such as Hastings, 
CLASS could be made avail- 
able simply by adding soft- 
ware to that central office 
switch. However, in a larger 
community like Lincoln, which 
has more than one switch, a 
SS7 signaling network is 
required for each switch in 
addition to CLASS software. 
Without a SS7 signaling 
network to inter-connect the 
central offices, CLASS fea- 
tures will not work on calls 
which originate in one office 
and terminate in another. . 
Common Channel Sig- 
naling System #7 (SS7) is a 
packet switched network 
which provides call control 
signaling and access to trans- 
action-based services. Itisa 
network separate and distinct 


a) 


from today's Public Switched 
Network (PSTN). On LT&T's 
PSTN, the signaling asso- 
ciated with call setup, for 
example, is transmitted over 
the same channel as voice. 
This is known as "in-band" 
signaling. In the SS7 environ- 
ment, signaling is transmitted 
over the SS7 network and is 
known as "out-of-band" sig- 
naling. In addition to enabling 
CLASS features to work on an 
interoffice basis, the intro- 
duction of SS7 will make 
possible interoffice-based 
ISDN (Integrated Services 
Digital Network), free up 
bandwidth on LT&T's PSTN, 
substantially reduce call setup 
times and increase the amount of 
signaling information that can 
be transmitted. 

The cost to make CLASS 
features available to Lincoln is 
estimated at about $2.5 
million. This includes the 
addition of CLASS software to 
each of the five Lincoln central 
office switches plus the 
installation of two Signal 
Transfer Points (STPS) or 
packet switches required for 
the interconnecting SS7 
network. 

Initially, subscribers will 
be able to use CLASS fea- 
tures only on local calls. In 
time, however, SS7 will inter- 
connect all of LT&T's central 
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Class Features Defined 


| shows fe = telephone. number of the i incoming call on a display attached to. 
: the Helepnane or on an advanced telephone with A neers ee 8 and + 


Calling Number Delivery Blocking” ‘(ealler identification 
blocking) allows the calling customer to control the disclosure of the 


directory number to the called party. 


wT Automatic Recall (repeat call) -- enables the customer to 
automatically return the last incoming call without having to know the 
number or identity of the calling party. 


z Automatic Callback (call return) -- monitors a busy number for up 
to 30 minutes. When the busy station becomes idle, the call is connected, 
and the subscriber alerted with special ringing (2 short, and 1 long). 
When the subscriber answers, the called station receives a regular ring. 


az Customer Originated Trace (call trace) -- this feature allows the 
recipient of an obscene, harassing or threatening call to request an 
automatic trace of the last call received. The calling party number, called 
party number, and time of the call is automatically forwarded to the 
central office or other designated location such as the local police 
department. 


w Selective Call Forwarding (select forwarding) -- allows the 
subscriber to selectively forward calls that come in from a pre-designated 
number or set of numbers. Incoming calls on the list will be forwarded 
to a remote station. This feature is independent of other call forwarding 
number or set of numbers. It is also independent of other call forwarding 
features such as Call Forwarding, Don't Answer, Call Forwarding--Busy 
and Usage Sensitive Call Forwarding. 
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ae 3 Bulk Calling 1 Line Identification is a feature that tates 
Centrex, multiline hunt group. -(MLHG), or private branch. exchange 
(PBX) subscribers to receive call-related information on calls received _ 


from outside the Centrex, MLHG or PBX. The terminating switch : 
delivers the calling and called directory numbers, the time the call was © 
received, the called line status (idle or busy), and the calling type _ 
(individual or group) to the Customer Premise Equipment (CPE). This © 
data is transmitted over a dedicated data channel to the CPE within 0. i : 


seconds after the call is Teceived. 


Other non-standardized CLASS features currently implemented or 
planned by switch vendors include: 


= Selective Call Waiting--is an extension of the Custom Calling 
feature: Call Waiting. With Selective Call Waiting, the subscriber, 
when off-hook, only receives call waiting tones from those callers on the 
subscriber's Selective Call Waiting screening list. All other callers 
receive a busy signal when calling the customer that is off-hook. 


tw Selective Call Acceptance -- is a variation of the Selective Call Rejection. 


When activated, the subscriber will only receive calls from those whose directory 
number is on the subscriber's Selective Call Acceptance screening list. All other 
callers will receive a rejection announcement informing them that their call has 


been rejected by the called party. 


B Calling Name Display -- shows the name of the calling party on a 
display attached to the telephone or on an advanced telephone with integrated 
display and function keys. The name of the calling party is stored in memory on 
the originating switch and delivered across the network along with the calling 
number. 


offices, making CLASS avail- 


LATA calls. Finally, SS7 inter- 


able throughout the entire connection to interexchange 


territory for both local and intra- 
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carriers will make CLASS pos- 


sible on inter-LATA calls 
as well. 

LT&T will move as fast as 
possible to make these ser- 
vices available to our custo- 
mers. However, the time table 
will depend on how quickly 
the required hardware and 
software can be delivered. 


_R..... Vary 


Some CLASS features will 
meet specialized subscriber 
needs, while others will have a 
more general appeal. For 
example, Distinctive Ringing 
may specifically appeal to the 
parent who is constantly 
answering the phone for a 
teenager. Automatic Callback 
should have a general appeal 
to both residential and small 
business subscribers as a time 
saving feature. Auto Callback 
will give small businesses 
“Camping On" ability on a city 
wide basis. Today, “Camping 
On" can only be performed on 
calls within a PBX: 

According to Nissen, CLASS 
represents a new set of Intra-Lata 
service capabilities and will provide 
LT&T with the opportunity to begin 
moving toward the intelligent 
network of the future. CLASS 
generated revenues will en- 
able LT&T to begin deployment 
of SS7, thus opening the door 
for future advanced services. 
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Lincoin Telephone Cellular is Growing 


VW hen the company 
applied for a cellular 
license in 1986 no one 
knew what the custo- 
mer demand for the 
service would be in the 
Lincoln area. Since 
LT&T Cellular went 
into operation in 1987, 
however, this latest 
product division has 
Shown remarkable 
growth. 

By its second year of 
operation, LT&T's customer 
base was nearly three times 
the base of its Improved 
Mobile Telephone Service 
(IMTS), according to Brad 
Hedrick, Marketing and 
Engineering Manager--Mobile 
Services. 

“This has been due to 
the widespread publicity of 
this new approach to mobile 
communications as well as to 
the changing communications 
needs of our customers.’ 
Hedrick says. “Some of 
cellular's success is also due to 
the improved quality of 
transmission and the 
extended range of the new 
cellular mobile systems. And 
we have to give credit to a 
creative, committed effort by 


the numerous LT&T personnel 
involved from almost all 
departments." 


New Staff 

The marketing staff originally 
consisted of Hedrick and 
Kenetta Wallace, Associate 
Product Coordinator, both of 
whom devoted only part of 
their time to cellular. It has 
since grown to include 
Margaret Small, Assistant 
Manager; Steve Lauer, Sales 
Representative; Lona Ahrens, 
Secretary, and Traci Larson, 
Receptionist. Paul Olson and 
Dan Bohling, Radio Tech- 
nicians from network opera- 
tions, now work full time 
installing cellular telephones. 
A third installer is expected to 
be added this year. In 
addition, ten sales repre- 
sentatives from Marketing 
also spend a portion of their 
time on cellular. 


New Location 
In December, LT&T's Cellular 
division moved to new quart- 
ers at Cotner and "O" Streets. 

“With the licensing of a 
competing, non-wireline com- 
pany, we had to make a great- 
er effort to become more 
visible.” Hedrick says. "In ad- 
dition, the new’ quarters 
enable the entire staff, myself, 


as well as marketing reps 
and installers, to be in the 
same location." 

The centralized location 
of Lincoln Telephone Cellular 
also provides convenient one- 
stop shopping for LT&T's 
cellular customers. 

"There is a big advan- 
tage in having everything in 
one location," Hedrick says. 
“When customers come into 
our store, they can see first 
hand our wide variety of 
models and the large map on 
our wall that shows them the 
range of coverage of LT&T's 
cellular telephone system. It's 
particularly advantageous to 
be able to show them the 
installation area where well- 
trained, professional tech- 
nicians install the units in 
their cars." 


New Products / Services 
In the three years since 
LT&T's cellular system first 
became operational, the 
company has expanded its 
coverage in the Lincoln area. 
From the original cell site at 
15th & M in Lincoln, the 
company's system has grown 
to six cell sites. New cells 
were added at 84th & O, 27th 
and Old Cheney and 7th & 
Fletcher in Lincoln, and at 
Waverly and Hickman. With 
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the addition of cellular sites at 
Emerald and College View 
later this year, coverage in the 
Lincoln area will be expanded 
and improved. In addition, 
through interconnection of 
LT&T Cellular and Centel 
Cellular in Omaha, Lincoln 
customers have expanded 
wide area coverage. 

The technology of cellu- 
lar telephones has also 
changed rapidly. Today's car 
telephones are smaller and 
easier to use, in addition to 
being more versatile in what 
they can do. Digital models 
now available can be voice- 
activated. For example, 
drivers can program the new 
models to respond to their 
voice. Then without ever 
having to take their hands 
from the wheel, they can 
command pre-programmed 
voice-activated units to ‘turn 
on the telephone" and to ‘call 
George". The telephone dials 
the correct number and hands 
free conversation can be 
carried on. Most of the 
cellular telephones marketed 
by LT&T are manufactured by 
Motorola because they provide 
the best quality and most 
reliability. 

Because of the vast 
improvement in technology, 
car telephones are better than 
ever, according to Jerry 
Chenoweth, Network Radio 
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Supervisor. ‘Cellular tele- 
phones provide better quality 
and better service than the old 
IMTS that was the state-of- 
the-art back in the 60s. 
Cellular service is also less 
expensive than the old mobile 
telephone service, he says. 

Better coverage, greater 
reliability, the wider range of 
functions that can be _ per- 
formed by the units, and lower 
cost all contribute to making 
cellular service an expanding 
market, according to Hedrick. 

"I think originally 
people thought of mobile 
telephones as a prestige item," 
he says. "But today, custo- 
mers are buying cellular 
telephones because they can 
compete more effectively with 
them. A lot of our customers 
drive a pick-up, not a BMW. 
We are also finding an 
expanding market among both 
men and women, who install 
cellular telephones in their 
cars for security. If they have 
trouble on the road, they 
simply remain in the car and 
call for help. 


Competition 

There has apparently been 
little negative impact as a 
result of the recent opening of 
a second cellular company in 
Lincoln, according to Hedrick. 

“We've actually had an 
increase in sales. This may be 


due to the synergistic effects of 
heavy advertising by ourselves 
and our competition. However, 
we already have a two-year 
lead in cellular marketing and 
all of the necessary ingred- 
ients to hold that lead. LT&T 
has designed its system from 
the inside out and as a result 
has a much superior system. 
LT&T's coverage of Lincoln is 
better, with six cell sites and 
more to come. We have 46 
years experience in mobile 
telephone service, and three 
more years devoted strictly to 
cellular. The quality of the 
systems we sell is superior to 
that of our competitors. We 
also feel that our customers 
can get better value with our 
system. For example, in 
addition to our competitive 
rates, we have contractual 
rates that can save the 
customer money. We offer real 
time billing, which means that 
they pay for their actual air- 
time rather than in 30-second 
or 1-minute increments. And 
we offer finance purchases 
which permit our customers to 
pay off their investment over a 
period of 12 to 36 months. 
Most importantly, we are 
offering a long-term com- 
mitment to providing superior 
service both from a tech- 
nological and personal stand- 
point." 


fter 10 years 
and some 90- 
plus conversions, pro- 
cedures to cut a new, 
computer controlled, 
digital switch into 
service have become 
more or less routine 
for the engineers, in- 
stallers, central office 
technicians and super- 
visors involved. The 
February 1 cutover at 
Murray just south of 
Plattsmouth was no 
exception. In two min- 
utes and twenty-five 
seconds, the old switch 
was cut out of service 
and a new 850-line, 
computer-operated, 
remote switch was 


placed into service. 

The new switch operates 
off of a host DMS-100 switch 
located at Plattsmouth. 

“There is still always a 
little tension and anxiety," 
commented Dick Fischer, area 
manager at Plattsmouth where 
the Murray tributory switch 
homes in. "Until it's actually up 
and running there is always 
something that could go wrong.” 

Fischer, with 42 years of 
service with the company, says 
he can't quite remember how 
many conversions he has parti- 
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cipated in during the past 
four decades but he does 
recall vividly his first 
cutovers back in 1948. 
"That's when we put in 
Strowger step-by-step 
switches in Raymond and 
in Malcolm," he recalls. 
“Those switches served us 
well for many years. They 
were the latest thing in 
Switching equipment and 
we were awfully proud of 
them. Now look where 
technology has brought us!" 


While this may be the last 


cutover for Fischer, who talks of 
retiring in the next year or so, it 
was only the third for young 
Switching engineer, Julie 
Keefover, who engineered the 
project. Keefover has been with 
the company for slightly over a 
year and a half and this was the 
third major cutover which she 
had engineered from start to 
finish. 

In addition to serving the 
community of Murray, population 
285, the new switch also serves a 
rapidly expanding resort 
settlement around Beaver Lake. 
Keefover says that she expects 
that the switch could reach its 
current capacity of 1,280 access 
lines within a few years. 

“There's certainly plenty 
of room for expansion," jokes 
Fischer, as he points out that 
central dial offices erected back 
in the 70s to house the CXP-5 


Murray Gets New Switch 


LOS a J Ly 
Switch cy 


switche: like the one being 
is ale at Murray, were built 
to accommodate the much larger 
Scbanine systems. Today's com- 
puter-controlled, digital tele- 
phone systems require much less 
space eve? though they provide a 
more gdvanced communications 
technology: Among the new 
features of the switching system 
at Murray are custom calling 
features, 1mproved touch calling, 
automated calling card service 
and international calling. The 
new switching equipment, 
installed at a cost of $365,000, is 
part of about $30 million that 
will be spent in 1990 for service 
improvements throughout the 
LT&T territory in southeast 
Nebraska. 

Another change in tele- 
phone service is in store for 
customers in the Murray area 
when equal access becomes 
effective in December 1990. 
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————_———_ Where DoYour United Way Dollars Go? 


n a blustery Jan- 
uary day, home 
delivery of a 
piping hot meal, 
acompanied by a friendly 
smile and a kind word, sounds 
very appealing. Through its 
Meals on Wheels program, 
Tabitha provides such a 
service all year long, in the 
frosty winter and sizzling 
summer and all the days in 
between. 

Tabitha's Meals on 
Wheels program provides 
nutritious noon dinners to 
older and/or disabled persons 
who are unable to make their 
own. The meals are prepared 
in Tabitha's Dietary Depart- 
ment and delivered to people's 
homes by volunteers. It takes 
about 45 volunteers to deliver 
the 330 meals prepared each 
weekday. 

Receiving a hot, nu- 
tritious meal every day is one 
benefit of Meals on Wheels. 

"I feel Meals on Wheels 
gives Mom a good variety and 
a well balanced diet, ° said one 
family member. 

In addition, the Meals 
on Wheels program also 
provides a caring volunteer 
who delivers a smile and 
friendly conversation along 
with the meal. 

"I appreciate seeing and 
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Meals-on-Wheels Served Elderly 


by Nancy Bayne 


meeting all the volunteers 
who deliver meals," said one 
client of the service. "It's a 
welcome break from some very 
long days." 

“Our volunteer is a 
contact every day,’ said Lisa 
Hansen, Meals on Wheels 
coordinator. "A lot of people 
look forward to the conver- 
sation. For the clients who 
don't have a loved one able to 
check on them each day, the 
MOW volunteer serves as a 
contact point to make sure 
they are o.k." she explains. 

While most of the cli- 
ents using the Meals on 
Wheels service are elderly, the 
program is also open to 
disabled persons. Special 
diets are available, including 
low-fat, low-salt, and diabetic 
menus. In addition to week- 
day- or weekend-only delivery 
options, clients may also 
receive long-term delivery, or 
short-term (two week mini- 
mum) delivery. The short- 
term delivery is most often 
used by people recovering 
from surgery, illness or a 
broken bone," said Hansen. 

Although the suggested 
contribution is $3.95 per 
meal, Tabitha accepts every- 
one into the Meals on Wheels 
program, regardless of ability 
to pay. 


About 33% of the clients 
participating in the Meals on 
Wheels program receive 
assistance from the Depart- 
ment of Social Services. The 
other 66% of Meals on Wheels 
clients pay privately for the 
service. For many of these, 
their small incomes won't 
stretch to cover the $3.95 cost 
per meal. As one client ex- 
plained, "After three surgeries 
and eight months in the 
hospital and nursing home, I 
cannot pay the full price.” 

Tabitha's Meals on 
Wheels program is one of the 
agencies or programs re- 
ceiving assistance from the 
Lincoln/Lancaster County 
United Way / Chad fund. 
Approximately $23,000 is 
budgeted annually to assist 
the program. These funds are 
used to enable those clients 
who are unable to pay for the 
service to continue receiving 
Meals on Wheels. 

To receive additional 
information about Meals on 
Wheels or to volunteer to 
deliver meals to clients, please 
call Tabitha Health Care 
Planning at 483-7671. 


Thanks to You 
It's Working! 


Nutrition by Choice 


Canteens Offer Greater Variety 


5 was a time 


when a vending machine 
was not a good place to get 
your lunch if you were on a 
diet, had to avoid specific 
foods, or were just con- 
cerned with healthy eat- 
ing. That is no longer the 
case. Today, food ven- 
dors are giving nutrition 
more consideration as they 
stock their food and bever- 
age vending machines. 


Canteen food at LT&T's 
lunchrooms in Lincoln is no 
exception to the changing diet 
demands of today's health- 
conscious eaters. Canteen 
foods are now being selected 
for lower calorie, fat, sodium 
and sugar content. 

It's now possible, 
according to Joanie Winders, 
Personnel, to select a healthy 
meal from items available in 
the vending machines. 

For example, sand- 
wiches, generally high in 
sodium and fat were once 
considered bad nutrition for 
anyone watching their intake 
of sodium, fat, or cholestrol. 
Today, sandwiches available 
in the vending machines 


turkey, chicken or pork. 
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Tips for a Healthier Diet 


The National Research Council's Committee on Diet and Health 
has prepared the following dietary recommendations and 
suggestions for choosing foods that help meet their 
recommendations. 


Reduce total fat intake to 30 percent or less of calories. 


Reduce saturated fatty acid intake to less than 10 percent of 
calories and the intake of cholesterol to less than 300 milligrams 
(mg) daily. The intake of fat and cholesterol can be reduced by 
substituting fish, poultry without skin, lean meats, and low- or non-- 
fat dairy products; by choosing more vegetables, fruits, cereals 
and legumes; and by limiting oils, fats, egg yolks, and fried and 


Balance food intake and physical activity to maintain 
appropriate body weight. 
Th mmi n f mmen Icohol 


consumption. For those who drink alcoholic beverages, the 
committee recommends limiting consumption to the equivalent of 


less than once ounce of pure alcohol in a single day. (This is the | 


equivalent of two cans of beer, two small glasses of wine or two 
average cocktails.) 


Limi | daily intake of salt (Sodium chloride) to six grams 
(g) orless. (Salt is about 40 percent sodium. Six grams of salt, 
therefore, equals about 2.4 grams or 2,325 mg of sodium. One 
level teaspoon of salt contains 2,232 mg. of sodium.) 


other fatty foods. 


fiv r mor rvin 


f mbination of v | 


and fruits each day, especially green and yellow vegetables and 


citrus fruits. 


Increase intake of starches and other complex carbohydrates. 


Hamburgers are now made 
with 80% lean beef, and 
sandwiches containing ham, 
corned beef or roast beef are 
made with 97% lean meats. 
In addition, all sandwiches in 
the vending machines are 
made with cholesterol-free 
bread and low-fat margerine 
has been substituted for 
butter. 

A wider variety of snack 
foods is also available to en- 
able diet-conscious diners to 
eat healthier. These include 


packages of peanuts, raisins, 
fiesta mixes, oat bran wafers, 
granola bars and a variety of 
cheeze crackers that can be 
substituted for candies, 
cookies or rolls. Salad and 
relish snack packs are also 
appearing in the vending 
machines as well as fruits and 
fruit juices. 

The beverage machines 
now offer decaffenated coffee 
and both skim and 2 percent 
milk. 

“We know that our em- 
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Limit the use of salt in cooking and avoid adding it to food 


at the table. 


Salty, highly processed salty, salt-preserved, and 


salt-pickled foods should be consumed sparingly. 


Maintain or 


ployees are more health 
conscious when it comes to 
eating, Winders comments. 
"We have been working very 
closely with our vendor, 
Lincoln Canteen, Inc., to 
upgrade the nutritional value 
of the items offered in the 
machines." 

Although some vending- 
machine foods may be high in 
fat, calories or sodium, they 
can also be good sources for 
your required vitamins and/ 
or minerals. For example, 
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in intak m r levels. 


yogurt, which is fairly high in 
calories, is also a good source 
of calcium and riboflavin, and 
beef stew and vegetable soup, 
although they contain a high 
content of sodium, are good 
sources of vitamin A. Nutri- 
itionists recommend that if 
you do eat a lunch that has a 
fairly high content of either 
fat, sodium or calories, you 
should balance that out by 
selecting foods for your even- 
ing meal that are lower in 
these ingredients. 


Mumby's "Great Idea 
Wins $50 Award 


“ \ 
=o) oe 
Geoffrey (Jeff) Mumby 
displays one of the packages 
that sparked his award 
winning idea and earned him 
a $50 check. Mumby pro- 
posed revising the label to 
eliminate the date it was 
placed in stock. This will 
avoid giving customers the 
false impression that some 
items might be outdated. 
Mumby suggested that the 
manufacturer's UPC code 
replace the date code LT&T 
currently uses. This sug- 
gestion will be implemented 
when tagging stock items. 


Hosting Foreign Student 
Enlarges World for Retzlaffs 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Ik was just a modest 
article in the newspaper, 
with a phone number to 
call, but it resulted in a 
friendship with a foreign 
student from Germany and 
some world-wide contacts 
for Ralph and Anita 
Retzlaff. 

When Ralph and his wife 
responded to a story about the 
need for host families for UNL 
students, they became involved 
with a young man from Germany, 
Hartmut Mauritz, who has been 
taking graduate courses in 
Business Administration at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Ralph, who is Revenue 
Accounting Manager at LT&T, 
has been associated with the 
Waverly High School Foreign 
Exchange Student programs for 
nearly 20 years. But he had 
previously worked with fund 
raising and educational and 
social activities outside of the 
school. This is the first time the 
Retzlaffs have been a host family 
to a student. 

Hartmut, like other older 
foreign students in Lincoln, lives 
on campus and doesn't have a 
great deal of family support. 
Host families take these students 
into their homes for semester 
breaks, birthdays, etc. As he 
became acquainted with 
Hartmut, Ralph was impressed 
with the number of things they 
have in common. Both of the 
Retzlaffs have German ancestry - 
12 


- Anita has a number of relatives 
living in Germany -- and Ralph's 
family also immigrated here from 
that country. 

At Christmas dinner at the 
Retzlaff home, the first meal at 
which Hartmut was a guest in 
their home, Ralph asked their 
guest how much different it was 
from a holiday meal at home. 
"Not much different," Hartmut 
told Ralph. "“Hartmut's mo- 
ther works for an electric utility 
and he mentioned they get a 
reduction in electric rates 
because of this," reported 
Retzlaff. 

Having the German foreign 
student with them during the 
period of changes in eastern 
Europe "has given us a per- 
spective we couldn't have got 
anywhere else." said Ralph. 
"Hartmut's father had been in 
East Germany, but moved to 
West Germany right after World 
War II. He is now retired from 
the German air force." 


"In contacts with the foreign 
student program, we have 
become aware of how inter- 
national policies affect peo- 
ple,"Retzlaff said. "The people 
(foreign exchange students) we 
visited with know so much about 
what is going on in our politics. 
They are interested." 

This country was not entirely 
foreign to Hartmut. He had met 
a girl from the Fremont area 
when she was a foreign exchange 
student in Germany. Her family 
hosted him the first semester. 
He also comes from an area of 
Germany not far from the Swiss 
Alps. Because he is familiar with 
skiing there, he took advantage 
of semester break to take a 
skiing trip to Colorado. 

After completing his year 
here, Hartmut plans to return 
home, then bring his parents 
back for a trip to the United 
States. 

Ralph and his wife, Anita, 
also plan to do some inter- 
national traveling. They hope to 
attend a Kiwanis International 
Convention in Germany in 1993 
and will visit Hartmut and his 
family in Germany at that time. 

The international friendship 
that began with a simple phone 
call promises to be long-lasting. 


= Ralph Retzlaff 
== — (right) while 
mail room 
superviser, 
George Hunt 
(left) looks on. 
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PrairieLink 
Provides Link for 
Campus Services 


Thanks to LT&T's 


PrairieLink, UNL students 
can now use their student ID 
cards to access a wide 
variety of services across 
campus. Approximately 50 
to 75 scanners located in 16 
different locations through- 
out the UNL campus have 
been connected to LT&T's 
PrairieLink system via DOV 
(Data Over Voice) devices. 
Students present their ID 
cards to the Scan-Net, which 
scans the card then trans- 
mits the data over existing 
telephone lines to the Uni- 
versity's Centrex switch at 
15th & M. From there the 
data goes into the Prairie 
Link network and returns to 
UNL to the Fujiesten host 
computer located at the 
Student Union. Using the 
scanning system, students 
can use their ID's for such 
services as dormitory meals, 
book-store purchases and 
parking permits. 
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New Technology Replaces Old 


|. os hailed as state-of-the-art technology when it 
was installed 20 years ago, the microwave dish coming 
off the tower at Fairbury has been rendered obsolete by 
even newer communications technology. Today, long- 
distance traffic is carried to and from Fairbury by 
means of fiber optic cable buried underground. As long 
distance traffic increases, the high frequency radio 
waves become scarcer. Fiber optic cable, on the other 
hand, provides nearly unlimited growth potential. The 
tower supporting the microwave dish was also removed 
piece by piece from the Fairbury exchange building in 
February. A familiar sight atop LT&T exchanges, many 
more of the towers will come down as the new 
technology is implemented. In some cases, however, 
only the long-distance microwave dishes will be 
removed. The towers will remain to hold other 
equipment for such other services as wide-area paging, 
IMTS and cellular telephone service. (Photo by Tom Jungck) 
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Lincoln High Students Tour LT&T Office 


oy ” Geennys Aguirre (left) super- 
a visor of the 15th & M street Word 
= Processing Center explains 
procedures to students of a 
Lincoln High School business 
education class. Classroom 
instructor, Nancy Wolfe, looks 
over a new word processing 
system operated by Katie Story 
(seated). The "Ventures in 
Partnership" (VIP) program has 
brought the school and LT&T 
together on a number of 
occasions. 


Alice Spaulding's Idea Turns into Dollars 


A, her co-workers turned out to 
Share the pleasure of Alice Spaulding 
when she was presented a suggestion 
award of $50. The problem, according 
to Spaulding, was the itemized service 
and equipment estimate sent to — 
customers when they order service. | 
Customers often confuse these with “8 
their bills, and pay the estimates rather < fe 
than waiting for the bill to arrive. Since ' N 
these advance estimates may nol 
agree with the final billing, payments 
must sometimes be refunded or ay hey 
adjustments made to the regular bill at Kesireeena 
considerable cost to the company. As a result of Spaulding's suggestion, future estimates will indicate that they 
are not bills and the customer should wait for a bill before sending payment. Among those present as Spaulding 
received her award were, (from left), front row--Donna King, Spaulding, Sue Hartshorn, Roberta Bohl; center row-- 
LaDonna Grass, Helen Schneider, Marge Peach; back row--Rich Lowery, Ralph Retzlaff, Ron Divoky. 
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Lavonne Ahrens, busi- 
ness office clerk at Wahoo, 
retired March 1 after 
nearly 20 years of net 
credited service at LT &T. 

Aherns entire career 
was served in Customer 
Services. She first started 
to work in 1961 in the 
Wahoo business offfice as 
a regular part-time office 
clerk. She continued in 
that job until 1971 when 
she resigned. Returning 
in 1979 to the part-time 
clerk's position, by 1981, 
she went on full-time 
status in the clerk's 
postion. 

She is a member of the 
Eagles club, VFW and 
American Legion Auxil- 
iaries and the Hilltop 
Country club. 

Her retirement plans 
include an early trip to 
Las Vegas, golf, visits to 
Iowa to see her mother, 
and just resting. 


Harold E. (Ed) Butler, 
Lincoln transmission 
supervisor, retired Janu- 
ary 13 after serving the 


Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany for 43 years. 

Butler joined the 
company as a groundman 
at Ashland in 1947. He 
was promoted to com- 
binationman in 1949 and 
then, in 1957, transferred 
to Lincoln as a switch- 
man. He was named toll 
equipment supervisor in 
1981, a position later 
changed to transmission 
supervisor in Network 
Operations. 


Marvin H. Churchill, 
an engineering associate 
in the facilities section of 
Engineering, retired Jan- 
uary 12 after achieving 
30 years of service. 

Churchill joined the 
company as a draftsman 
in 1960. In 1971 he was 
promoted to engineering 
assistant. 


Thomas Fuller, a plant 
inspector in Engineering, 
retired March 3 with 
more than 37 years of 
service with LT&T. 

Fuller joined the 
compay as a groundman 
in 1952. He then served 
in a variety of positions, 
including cable atten- 
dant, and cable tech- 
nician before’ being 
promoted to the position 
of plant inspector in the 
construction division of 
facilities engineering in 
1971. 

His retirement plans 
include golf and fishing 
along with some volun- 
teer work and home 
improvement projects. 
He says he will do some 
traveling and plans to 
continue to keep in 
contact with his former 


co-workers through his 
membership in_- the 
Pioneers Association. 


Alvin Gaylor, network 
technician at 15th & M in 
Lincoln, retired January 
27 with nearly 34 years of 
service. 

Gaylor joined the 
company in 1956 as a 
groundman. He was soon 
promoted to combina- 
tionman and later became 
a switchman--a position 
now known as network 
technician. 

He says that he plans 
to enjoy a new life style 
with his retirement and 
will now have time for 
other interests such as 
volunteer work, travel, 
woodwork, fishing and 
various projects around 
the home. 


Evelyn Koch, Service 
Assistant in Operator 
Services, retired Febru- 
ary 28 after serving in 
that department for 44 
years. 

Koch recalls that when 
she first joined the 
company in 1944, oper- 
ators provided long 
distance, information and 
telephone answering 
services. Because of war- 
time conditions, operators 
worked a 48-hour week 
and delays of four to five 
hours were not un- 
common when placing a 
long distance call. 

In 1946 Koch was 
promoted to supervisor, a 
position known today as 
Service Assistant, and in 
that position was re- 
sponsible for training new 
operators. “The stress of 
the job in those days 
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meant a high turnover 
rate and sometimes I 
spent nearly all of my 
time instructing new 
operators, she says. 
She also recalls that she 
was involved in three 
major changes in operator 
services. In the 1950's 
she helped train oper- 
ators for the move from 
14th & M to 15th & M. 
The move to the new 
switchboard also involved 
phasing in automatic or 
customer-dialed long dis- 
tance calling. In the 
early 1980's she helped 
prepare operators for the 
change from the cord- 
board to company's first 
computerized long dis- 
tance service, "TOPS" and 
most recently she has 
assisted in cross-training 
long distance and number 
services operators who 
are now both located on 
the fifth floor. 

Among her cherished 
memories are brief con- 
versations held with 
President John F. Ken- 
nedy, Roy Rogers and 
Charlton Heston as she 
helped them place calls. 
Another was a hot sum- 
mer afternoon when she 
and several other oper- 
ators were excused from 
work to go to the old 
Capital Beach pool to 
pose for a photograph for 
the old Telephone News. 

Less cherished mem- 
ories include the time she 
had to go to Grand Island 
to testify in a murder 


trial, introducing a toll | 


ticket as evidence and the 
Sunday afternoon when 
one of her operators 
suffered a heart attack 
while at the _ board. 


"There was no 911 in 
those days, she recalls, 
but I was able to summon 
help and she recovered, so 
all ended well." 

She also recalls with 
fondness the help she 
sometimes received from 
company officials, all of 
them now long gone from 
LT&T. "Holidays like 
Christmas and Mother's 
Day carried such a high 
volume of traffic that the 
entire department would 
be called out to work,” she 
says. “And when the load 
got really heavy, Traffic 
Supervisor Cecil Donley 
would even render his 
assistance.’ She recalls 
another time when she 
and service assistant 
Dorothea Heckman, in 
Hastings to train prior to 
the 1953 cutover there, 
were snowed in until Mr. 
Flowerday managed to get 
them aboard a train for 
the return trip to Lincoln. 
There were other storms 
over the years, she recalls, 
when operators were 
housed in the Cornhusker 
Hotel so they would be 
available for their shift. 

“When we first moved 
into the 15th & M 
building, I was the only 
supervisor on duty in the 
new operator room when 
we had an equipment 
failure and I was unable 
to contact a repairman. 
Fortunately, Merle Hale 
came into the room about 
that time and summoned 
help for me immediately." 
She remembers that when 
the telephone company 
offered employees the 
right to purchase one 
share of LT&T stock in 
1950, she hesited awhile 


before deciding to 
purchase her first share 
of stock. “That was my 
initial introduction into 
the stock market," she 
says. 

Among Koch's keep- 
sakes is a brick from the 
old telephone building 
where she started as an 
operator. "My daughter 
was passing the building 
on her way to class at 
UNL when they were 
razing the old building, 
and she secured one of 
the bricks and brought it 
home to me." she ex- 
plains. 

Koch has also served 
the company, her fellow 
employees and her com- 
munity in other ways. 
She has served on the 
LT&T Credit Union's 
board of directors, has 
been active in the United 
Way and Pioneer com- 
mittees and has been 
steward and chief ste- 
ward of the Commun- 
ications Workers of 
America, Local 7470. 
She is a deacon at the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

After nearly a half 
century of working, Koch 
says that she plans to 
now have more time for 
friends and relatives, 
especially a grandson 
who lives in Dallas. She 
will also spend some time 
on her farm in Thayer 
county, travel, do some 
home canning, and last 
but not least, will be able 
to attend all the 
Nebraska football games. 


Merle (Butch) Loh- 
meier, assistant area 
manager at Tecumseh, 


retired February 1 after 
completing 42 years and 
9 months of service with 
the Lincoln Telephone 
Company. 

When Lohmeier joined 
the company in 1947 asa 
groundman  in_ the 
Construction department 
at Sutton he recalls that 
his starting wage was 
$28 a week. He worked 
in Hastings and Lincoln 
before leaving in 1952 for 
military service. Re- 
turning to LT&T's plant 
department in 1954, he 
worked as a combi- 
nationman in the plant 
department and as an 
installer-repairman 
before transferring in 
1968 to Tecumseh to 
assume the position of 
wire chief. He was 
appointed assistant area 
manager at Tecumseh in 
1981. 

An active participant 
in community affairs, he 
has been a member of the 
Home School Association 
for 13 years, serving 
three terms as president. 
He served four years as 
president of the Tecum- 
seh Country Club and 
has been on the City of 
Tecumseh's Board of 
Adjustment for the past 
seven years. He is also an 
active member of the 
American legion, the 
V.E.W. and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. 

"I've no special plans 
for retirement,’ he says, 
"but I won't forget the 
people I worked with 


over the years. They 
were the greatest." 
LTT Magazine 
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Donald B. Moeller, toll 
radio technician in the 
Shop, retired March 10 
after serving 31 years 
with LT &T. 

Moeller joined the 
company at Wahoo in 
March 1969 as a toll 
terminal radioman. In 
1972, he transferred to 
Lincoln in the same 
position. He moved to a 
new position in 1974 
when he became an 
installer/ repairman, COE 
in the Supply department. 
In more recent years, his 
job title was changed to 
toll radio technician. 


Adeline Nelsen, assis- 
tant operator services 
supervisor, retired Janu- 
ary 1 with over 23 years of 
service. 

Nelson joined the 
company in 1966 as a 
part-time operator, in- 
tending to divide her time 
between being an operator 
and a housewife. A month 
later, the job became a 
full-time one and in 1968 
she was promoted to 
service assistant. In 
1971 she became the 
night chief operator in 
Unit I, a title later 
changed to assistant 
operator services super- 
visor--TOPS. Most re- 
cently she held the 
position of assistant oper- 
ator services supervisor in 
the combined TOPS and 
Number Services units. 

She plans to continue 
her volunteer activities 
such as Family Services 
and the RSAC Center 
where she serves on the 
board of directors. She 
will also be spending more 
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time sewing for her 
daughters and grand- 
daughters and for her 


boutique. 
Nelsen says that she is 


grateful to have had the 
opportunity to work for a 
company such as LT&T. 


Donald W. Norton, 
Hastings business office 
supervisor, retired Janu- 
ary 27 after more than 35 
years of service with 
LT &T. 

Norton joined LT&T's 
plant department in Crete 
in 1954. In 1956, he 
transferred to Lincoln 
where he served in a 
variety of positions 
including switchman and 
installer in the plant 
department and com- 
munications representa- 
tive in the marketing 
department. He was 
promoted to business 
office supervisor in Hast- 
ings in 1973. 

Norton has been active 
in community activities in 
Hastings and is a member 
of Sertoma where he 
served on the Board of Di- 
rectors. He is also a 
member of the Hastings 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Scottish Rite and Tehama 
Shrine Temple and the 
Frank Woods Pioneer 
Association. 


Judy Whitney, assistant 
supervisor in Operator 
Services, retired January 
6 after nearly 37 years of 
service to the company. 
Whitney began her long 
career with a job as part- 
time operator while still 
attending college. She 
subsequently worked 
part-time in operator 
services, as a clerk in toll 


equipment, as a steno in 
General Traffic and a 
clerk typist in Lincoln 
Plant before returning to 
Lincoln traffic as a full- 
time operator in 1955. 
She was promoted in 
1964 to service assistant 
in Number Services, and 
appointed operator ser- 
vices supervisor-training, 
in 1981. In 1982 she 
became assistant oper- 
ator services supervisor 
in Number Services. 
Most recently she served 
as operator. services 
supervisor in the newly 
combined TOPS and 
Number Services units. 

Whitney said that she 
had developed a long"to 
do" list in anticipation of 
her retirement. Included 
on the list were designing 
and repairing jewelry, 
learning dog grooming 
and landscaping, volun- 
teer work at her church, 
taking some classes and 
going to garage sales. 

“One thing I 

didn't include on the list, 
although I've thought 
about it, is writing a book 
on my experiences as an 
operator,’ she said. "I'm 
afraid it might violate 
the secrecy laws or 
something." 
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Miriam Cover, retired 
equipment service attend- 
ant, died January 30, 


1990. She had been 
retired since June 1984. 
Mrs. Cover joined the 
company at Sutton as a 
clerk in the commercial 
department. She left the 
company in 1947, re- 
turning in 1962 as an 
assignment clerk in Lin- 
coln. In 1972 she trans- 
ferred to Supply as an 
equipment service attend- 
ant. 

When she retired in 
1984 she had over 26] 


years of net credited 


service. 
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Dorothy Grafton, 74, 
died Feb. 10, 1990. She 
had been retired from 
operator services since 
1977. 

Ms. Grafton had served 
the company for over 34 
years, all of it in the 
traffic department. 
Joining LT&T as an 
operator, she later filled a 
variety of positions, 
including instructor, 
service assistant and 
central office clerk. At the 
time of her retirement, 
she held the position of 
clerk in Directory 
Assistance. 

She was active in the 
Communication Workers 
of America, filling several 
posts there including 
secretary-treasurer, vice 
president and executive 
board member. She was 
also a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Tele- 
phone Pioneer Associ- 
ation. 

She is survived by two 
nephews and six nieces. 

Services were held Feb. 
15 at Lincoln with in- 
terment at Firth. 


Blanche McConkey, 
101, former chief operator 
at Guide Rock, died 
January 13, 1990, just 
two weeks short of her 
102nd birthday. 

Mrs. McConkey served 
the Lincoln Telephone 
Company for 35 years, 
beginning in 1918 when 
she became a night 
operator at Red Cloud. 
In 1925, when the LT&T 
exchange was sold to the 
competing independent 
telephone company, she 
transferred to Guide 


Rock where she was chief 


operator for the next 26 
years. When she retired 
in February 1953 she 
was succeeded in the post 
of chief operator by her 
youngest daughter, Ethel 
Simpson. 

Following her retire- 
ment, Mrs. McConkey 
continued to make her 
home in Guide Rock until 
1982 when she moved to 
the Heritage Home in 
Red Cloud. On the 
occasion of her 100th 
birthday in February 
1988, friends and resi- 
dents of the community 
honored her with a card 
shower. 

Among the survivors 
are: son, Charles, Lin- 
coln; daughter, Ethel 
Simpson, Guide Rock; 
eight grandchildren,15 
great-grandchildren, 
three great-great-grand- 
children, nieces and 
nephews. 

Services were held 
January 15 at Red Cloud 
with interment at Red 
Cloud Cemetery. 


Wayne K. Menze, 61, 
retired combination 
technician at Seward, 
died February 22, 1990. 
He had been retired since 
October 1982. 

Mr. Menze served 
LT&T for nearly 36 years 
before retiring. When he 
joined the company's 
general plant department 
in 1946, his duties in- 
cluded tree trimming and 
digging post holes. After 
a military leave of sev- 
eral years, he returned 
as a combination tech- 
nician. 

Survivors include: 


wife, Betty; sons, Todd, 


New York, Rick, Seward; 
sister, Eileen Carlton, 
Atlantic, Iowa; two 
grandchildren. 

A military grave-side 
service was held Febru- 
ary 24 at Seward. 


Glenwood (Red) Neu- 
jahr, 69, retired build- 
ing service attendant 
who retired from York in 
1985, died March 10, 
1990. 

Mr. Neujahr had 
served 20 years at the 
York exchange before 
retiring. All of his 
service was in building 
operations. 

Prior to coming to 
LT&T, he had served in 
the U.S. Army during 
World War II, then was 
self-employed for several 
years before joining the 
telephone company. He 
was a member of the 
York Legion Club and a 
past member of the York 
Drum and Bugle Corps. 
He was a member of the 
Elks Club. He also 
pitched for the Corn- 
husker Baseball League 
for many years. 

Survivors include: 
wife, Maxine; son, 
Stephen; granddaughter, 
Abbra; mother, Emma, 
all of York. 
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Lincoln Telephone 
Cellular is the area’s 
} leader in cellular 
' communications~a 


vehi _ position eared 
through hard work and 
dedication in every 


facet of the business. 
Our cellular network. for example, was 
designed and built to the highest stan- 


dards of the industry y. Its six cell sites 


provide virtually 
interference-free 
reception throughout 
Lancaster county. 
even with portable 
phones. 

This commitment 
to quality continues in 
our line of equipment. We sell only 
cellular phones from Motorola. the world 
leader in cellular communications. Their 
years of extensive research and testing 
have resulted in phones that are proven 
performers, providing you with lasting 
reliability. 

To enhance the convenience of our 
cellular service, Lincoln Telephone 
Cellular offers optional features such as 


436-5050 


Cotner and “O” Streets 
Sales ¢ Service ® Installation 


incoln Telephone 


CELLULAR 


CELLULAR 
SERVICE, 

TALK WITH 

THE LEADER. 


paging, Custom Call- 
ing and LT&T Voice 
Mail. No other 
cellular company 
gives you this many 
ways to make your 
cellular phone work 
harder. 

And with Lincoln Telephone Cellular. 
you can get everything you need at one 


location, including equipment. financing. 


service and installation. All from a com- 
pany with over 85 years experience in 
telecommunications. 

Why settle for second best? Talk with 
the leader—Lincoln 
Telephone Cellular 


This ad is appearing in Lincoln area newspapers to promote Lincoln 
Telephone Cellular. 
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COMMENTS 


"...A customer who has had a bad 
experience will share that news with an 
average of five people. And those five 
people will tell at least three others. 
Since we're in an industry that serves 
virtually everybody, you can see why 
we're so interested in improving 
customer relations...That’'s why you are 
about to participate in the most 
comprehensive customer relations 
program ever offered by the company...” 
The above quote is part of a video 
presentation in which President Frank 
Hilsabeck introduces the Kaset Customer 
Service training programs detailed in our 
article, "Seminars Focus on Customer 
Needs" on page 3. The current series of 
seminars is not the only way in which 
the company provides its employees with 
the "tools" to better serve the customer 
and to advance in their own career path. 
Other courses are currently being 
offered to those who deal directly with 
customers and with the sale of telephone 
products and services. Sales training 
classes provided by Operations Support 
personnel will run through August. 
Those in-house seminars are not the 
only means of training available to 
Lincoln Telephone employees. An 


expanding array of management training 
seminars, workshops and classes are also 
offered to employees who wish to take 
positive steps toward career ad- 
vancement. To learn more about career 
advancement opportunities, see 
"Employee Hotline” on page 9. 

Nor does the company's commitment 
to training and education end with 
current employees. Looking to the 
future and future employment needs, The 
Lincoln Telephone Company has made a 
renewed commitment to the support of 
education. In 1988, the company 
"adopted" Lincoln High School and 
through the Ventures in Partnership 
program has supported quality education 
in a variety of ways. Without 
outstanding educators, however, quality 
education would not be possible. With 
this in mind, The Lincoln Telephone 
Company, in cooperation with the 
Lincoln Public Schools Foundation, 
established an award program for 
outstanding educators. Five Lincoln 
teachers were recipients of the first 
Lincoln Telephone Outstanding 
Educators awards. For details of this 
important new venture see page 5. 


Asour THE COVER 


It was back to school for 
LT&T employees as Kaset 
classes got underway this 
summer. Caught in an 
attentive pose during a recent 
class were (from left), Mary 
Oglesby, Denny English, Pat 
Sack, Diane Bradley, Tom 
Tipton and Elaine Showen. 
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Seminars Focus on 
Customer Needs 


Entire Company to Attend 


Customer Service Seminars 


hen the first twelve 

employees arrived 
May 1 at the Neb- 
raska Center for Con- 
tinuing Education to par- 
ticipate in a_ two-day 
workshop, they kicked off a 
program that will continue 
throughout this year and 
beyond. By the time this 
series of workshops ends in 
late 1991 some _ 1,590 
employees will have par- 
ticipated in a program 
designed to improve service 
to the company's internal 
and external customers. 


"The Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company (LinTelcom) management is 
committed to making our company one 
of the best in terms of service and this 
program provides one of the tools that 
will help us get there," comments Dick 
Palazzolo, Operational Systems Coordi- 
nator. "The fact that this will be the 
largest commitment in both dollars and 
employee time that the company has ever 
made to a single training program tells 
you how important the project is viewed 
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by our management,” he adds. 

Unlike past training programs designed 
for a specific work group, i.e. electronics 
classes for technicians, the current 
workshops will be attended by virtually 
all LinTelcom employees -- manag- 
ment as well as craft. Also participating 
in the programs, in addition to The 
Lincoln Telephone Company, will be 
LinTelcom's other subsidiaries -- LinTel 
Systems, Lincoln Telephone Long 
Distance and Telephone Answering Service. 
"These workshops will direct everyone 
toward the same common goal," 
Palazzolo says. “They will change how 
we view our jobs and how we give 
service and will point us all in the same 
direction. In addition, our efforts to 
achieve that goal will be based on 
common concepts." 

The workshops were developed by 
Kaset International, an organization 
dedicated to developing specialized in- 
dustrial 
training. The pean 
material 
LinTelcom will 
be using has 
been keyed 
specifically to 
utilities, and 
further modi- 
fied to fit the 
requirements 
of LinTelcom 
employees and 
customers. 
The workshops 
will include a 
combination of 
videos, reading | 
assignments, 


written exercises, and group interaction. 

“It's a proven fact that different people 
have different ways of processing in- 
formation and a greater degree of 
learning takes place when you use a 
variety of techniques," explains Karen 
Crumb, Customer Services training 
Supervisor. 

Crumb has been responsible for 
coordinating training for workshop 
facilitators and for company-wide 
scheduling. Mary Kieff and Linda 
Giebelhaus assisted in organizing the 
training materials. 

"It's been a real challenge trying to 
schedule nearly 1,600 busy people for 
two consecutive days," comments 
Crumb. "That's why it's so important for 
everyone to show up when they are 
scheduled. One change creates a domino 
effect that becomes a real nightmare for 
Lori Anderson, Personnel, who is 
responsible for schedule changes." 


¢ Preparing for 
the seminars 
| they will 

J facilitate, 
Karen Crumb 
and Harold 
Shandera, [&R, 
put together a 
hamburger that 
symbolizes full 
service to the 
customer. 


ee 


The seminars allow you to gain a different perspective 
on yourself and how you treat your customers 99 


Facilitating the workshops are twelve 
employees who were selected from a 
variety of departments. This group spent 
a week becoming certified by Kasct to 
facilitate the training and an additional 
month developing workshop techniques 
and brushing up on facilitating 
techniques. Selecting workshop 
facilitators from a wide spectrum of the 
company ensured that each department's 
concerns would be considered as the 
programs were modified for LinTelcom 
use, according to Crumb. 

The twelve workshop facilitators and 
the departments they represent are: 
Lincoln Telephone -- Gary Babcock, 
Construction; Scott Barnett, Supply; 
Karen Crumb, Operations Support; Mike 
Grimes, Data Processing; Laurie Kortum, 
Personnel; Phyllis Maurer, Disburse- 
ment Accounting; Harold Shandera, 
Customer Services, I&R; Tyler Sprouse, 
Operator Services; Steve Taege, Revenue 
Accounting; Gary Weger, Network 
Operations; Cathy Young, Customer 
Services, and LinTel Systems -- Katie 
Miller, Customer Services. 

The workshops have been divided 
into three separate programs, with each 
employee participating in the one that 
best fits his or her job. Two of the pro- 
grams emph- 


ayers A. on-location shot «4 ae 
in the warehouse is ° ied eee 
part of the video i 
introducing the 
seminars. 

Bill Taylor, Supply 
customers. (left) and Tim Gillispie, 


with custo- 
mers and are 
designed for 
employees 
who deal pri- 
marily with 
external 


The first of 


these, Custo. Customer Services, run 
through a scene 
monitored by carmera- 
is for any em- Man, Don Pedersen and | 
Mark Matousek , 
Marketing manager. 


mer Relations 
for Telephone 
Companies, 


ployee who 
has direct 
contact with 


4 


customers in the course of his or her job. 
The second program, Creating Positive 
Moments for Telephone Operators, is 
scheduled to begin in January and will 
eventually be attended by all Operator 
Services personnel. The emphasis of this 
program is on the unique problems 
operators face in providing service. A 
third program, Everyone Has a Customer, 
has been designed for employees who 
deal primarily with employees from other 
departments. 

"There is a lot of communality in these 
three workshops," comments Crumb. 
"Whether the employee's customer is a 
telephone subscriber or a co-worker 
within the company, the principles for 
maintaining good relations with that 
customer remain the same." 

Each workshop will provide sixteen 
hours of skills enhancement and in most 
Cases requires two consecutive days of 
an employee's time. There will be twelve 
employees in each workshop with two 
workshops held each week. Workshops 
are scheduled for each Tuesday and 
Wednesday and each Thursday and 
Friday for the rest of 1990 and up 
through 1991 Most of the employees 
will attend workshops from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at the Center for Continuing 


Education at the University of Nebraska's 
East Campus in Lincoln. Exceptions 
will be employees who work evening 
shifts, operators, and employees at the 
western portion of the territory. 
Workshops for Lincoln employees who 
work evening shifts will be held in the 
first floor conference room at the 401 
Building. These employees will 
participate in the workshops from 5 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. for four days instead of two. 
Operator Services workshops will be 
held at the 15th & M building in 
Lincoln. Each operator will participate 
in a workshop for four work shifts, 
working four hours of the eight hour 
shift, and attending the seminar for four 
hours. Workshops have been scheduled 
in Hastings for all employees in the 
western area of LT&T's territory. All 
other employees outside of Lincoln have 
been scheduled to attend the two-day 
seminars in Lincoln. 

All employees received letters in 
April from the Personnel department ex- 
plaining the program. About 10 days 
to two weeks prior to the date an 
employee is scheduled to attend a 
workshop, an information pamphlet will 
arrive from the team that will be 
facilitating the particular program that 
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employee is scheduled to attend. 

The program will not end with the last 
workshop in 1991, however. 

"This won't be a case of just getting 
some information thrown at you and then 
forgetting about it," Palazzolo says. 
"Supplemental, one-day workshops will 
be provided for Customer Services first- 
line supervisors during June, July and 
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The tools you get in the workshop boil down to one thing: 


using the good old Golden Rule. 99 


August of this year. These will provide performance evaluation." 
coaching skills. Supervisors will learn "With a program of this scope, we 
to assist employees in putting their newly won't see the complete impact 
learned techniques into practice and how immediately," he continued. "However, 
to reinforce the new skills use. In this company-wide effort will enhance 
addition, supervisors will learn how to _ our skills at providing customer service, 
evaluate employees on their use of the internally as well as externally." 
new skills and customer relations will be 
a part of every employee's regular 
A I 

t's a take,"' comments 
advertising manager, Mark 
Matousek, on completion of a 
video sequence taped in the 
Operator Services area. The 
sequence featured President 
Frank Hilsabeck in the 
introduction to a video used to 
kick off the Kaset classes. The 
video illustrates examples of 
good customer service practices 
and features LT&T employees, 
Joleen Ekstein, operator; Linda 
John, customer service 
representative; Tim Gillespie, 
customer service technician; 
and Bill Taylor, supply clerk. 
Professional actresses took the 
roles of customers. Watching 
the playback with Matousek and 
Hilsabeck is Karen Crumb, 
Customer Services training 


supervisor. 


Lincoln Telephone 
Establishes Award 
for Outstanding Educators 


he Lincoln Tele- 


phone Company 
reaffirmed its commitment 
to quality education re- 
cently with the establish- 
ment of The Lincoln Tele- 
phone Outstanding Educator 
Award. 
initiated in cooperation 
with the Lincoln Public 


Schools Foundation to 


The award was 


recognize educators in 
Lincoln schools who moti- 
vate students to reach their 
full potential in the class- 
room and beyond. The 
recognition includes a cash 
award of $1,000 for each 
honoree. 


Recipients of the first of the 
Outstanding Educator awards were 
selected from a field of 108 nominations 
submitted by colleagues, parents of 
students and students. The final seiection 
of five teachers was made by a selections 
committee appointed by the Foundation. 
The selections committee considered 
such criteria as how well the teacher 
motivates students to reach their potential 


in the classroom, how well they motivate 
Students to continue their education 
beyond the classroom, formal education, 
teaching experience and professional 
activities. 

"This recognition program represents 
an extension of a _ long-standing 
commitment we have toward education," 
commented James E. Geist, Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer of Lincoln 


ee ...¢ducation is a top 


issue with us because it 
relates to the quality and 
productivity of our 


future workforce. 99 


aS eee eee 
Telephone. "We want to provide our 
children and young people with 
schooling that will enable them to make 
the most of their potential and we want to 
provide our city with a workforce equal 
to the demands of a world econo- 
my...Education is a top issue for us 
because it relates to the quality and 
productivity of our future workforce." 
The 1989-90 Lincoln Telephone 
Outstanding Educator awards were 
presented by Lincoln Telephone 
President Frank Hilsabeck during the 
annual Gold Star Salute, a teacher 
recognition dinner sponsored by the 
Lincoln Public Schools Foundation. At 
ihe dinner, 100 of Lincoin's "best and 
brightest" teachers were recognized as 


the 1989-90 Gold Star Honorees. 
Keynote speaker at the Foundation- 
sponsored dinner was U.S. Senator 
Robert Kerrey, a graduate of Lincoln's 
Northeast High School. 

In addition to funding the five 
Outstanding Educator awards of $1,000 
each annually for three years, Lincoln 
Telephone has made a_ $15,000 
commitment to general support of the 
Lincoln Public School Foundation over 
the next three years. 


R ecipients of the 1959- 
90 Lincoln Telephone 
Outstanding Educators 
are announced by Karen 
Ward, Executive Director 
of the Lincoln Public 
Schools Foundation, (left, 
at podium) and Frank 
Hilsabeck, Lincoln Tele- 
phone President (right, 
podium). The teachers 
receiving the awards are 
(from left): Dianne 
Leggiadro, Lincoln High; 
Kerstin VanDervoort, 
Southeast High; Sharon 
Sell, May Morley Elemen- 
tary; Beverly Dolson, 
Culler Junior High, 
Sharon Navas, Goodrich 
Junior High, =» 
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LT&T RECOGNIZES 


f there was ever any 

doubt that customers 
appreciate good service, 
cheerfully given, then a 
score or more of letters 
arriving at LT&T during 
the past year should 
dispel that doubt. Custo- 
mers are more and more 
demonstrating their ap- 
preciation for the service 
efforts of LT&T employees. 


During recent months a total of 46 
satisfied customers have contacted 


|. 


os 
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Fall courtesty of ‘Lincoln Pub 


SERVICE 


BEYOND 
THE CALL 


Lincoln Telephone to comment on the 
Outstanding quality of an LT&T 
employee. Many of the employees cited 
for their successful contact with a 
customer work in operator services or 
I&R. Employees recognized for Service 
Beyond the Call during the past quarter 


were: 
Operator Services--Maggie Blazek, 
Barbara Dowse, Jim Beyer, Peggy 
Jalalian, Deb Walker, Wilma Fish, 
Joleen Ekstein, Tammy Hottovy, 
Roxanne Saathoff, Cynthia Kellner, 


IC 


Weston Jackson, Venus Baker, Anita 
Gray, Peter Gensheimer, Lou 
Anderson, Rita Taylor; 

Customer Services, Residential-- 
Sharon Sherman, Susan Hardesty, 


Judy Churchwell, Charlene 
Brinkerhoff; 
Customer Services Business 


Commercial--Gloria Voboril; 

Phone Centers--Karen Kilby, Lincoln, 
Jessie Javorsky, York; 

Customer Services, I&R--Bob Allen, 
Doug Cease, Steve Erickson, Jerry 
Filbert, Terry Morlok, Don Cole, 
Gene Devore, Nancy Arndt, all of 
Lincoln, and Bruce Schweitzer, 
Seward. 


Sales Training 


Classes to Run Through August 


ith the help of a 
"FAB'"new sales 
training course Cust- 
omer Services expects to in- 


crease the sale of telephone 
sets and leased and en- 
hanced services. "Fab" in 
this case is not a teenage 
abbreviation for "fabu- 
lous" but stands for 
Features, Advantages, and 
Benefits,-- three key words 


to successful selling. 


The eight-hour classes for Customer 
Services "front line" personnel, began at 
the end of May and by the end of August 
250 employees from LT&T Phone 
Centers and business offices, as well as 
installation and repair technicians, will 
have completed the classes on improving 
sales techniques.. 


uts andBolts 
Selling Tools 
fine a 


LT&T's customer contact personnel will 
attend the one-day sales training classes 
in addition to the two-day KASET 
workshops now being conducted by 
Customer Services for the entire Lincoln 
Telephone work force. 

"For those who will have already 
attended the KASET workshops, the 


content of the selling seminar will build 
on skills developed in those workshops. 
Those who have not yet attended the 
Kaset workshops will have to wait to see 
how the two work hand in hand,” says 
Amy Tipton, Customer Services training 
SuperviSoOr. 

Unlike the Kaset workshops which 
deal with a philosophical view of 
achieving good relations with customers, 
the sales training classes address the 
“nuts and bolts" or basic techniques of 
selling. 


Unique to the industry, the 
sales training material 
emphasizes selling or 
leasing telephone sets and 
enhanced telephone services 
such as Custom Calling and 


Voice Mail. 
a ee aa 


"This training material is unique to the 
industry," says Andrea Hoffart, sales 
supervisor in Customer Service, "It was 
designed especially for Telcos and 
emphasizes selling, or leasing telephone 
sets and enhanced telephone services 
such as Custom Calling and Voice Mail." 

Training sessions will be held each 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
through mid-August. Lincoln customer 
service representatives, installation and 
repair technicians and business office 
personnel from the territory will attend 
classes at the 401 building in Lincoln. 
Employees in Hastings and the 
surrounding areas will attend classes at 


Hastings. These will be held at the 
beginning of August. 

Some 42 supervisory people attended 
an overview of the sales training sessions 
prior to their being offered to all 
employees with direct customer contact. 

"Supervisory people went through the 
program before we began training 
customer contact people so that they 
would be aware of techniques people 
reporting to them would be using," 
Tipton said. "That way they will be more 
Supportive of the employee's selling 
efforts when they more fully understand 
them." 

The sales training classes are another 
indication of LT&T management's 
commitment to increased training as a 
means of more effectively competing in 
the marketplace. 


eT 
The emphasis is on "FAB" 
the Features of the service; 
Benefits to the customer 
and the Advantages of 
having a special phone Set 
or a Special feature. 


"In the classes, we talk about 
Features, Advantages and Benefits (FAB) 
for the customer," Tipton says. "That 
also works for the employee. The 
program Features good training 
materials and proven sales techniques. 
The Advantages become clear when we 
see how the training can improve 
performance. And we_ receive 
personal Benefits by enhancing our 
sales/marketing skills." 
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When You Use The 


i a 


Learn About Opportunities 


Employee Hotline 


oice Mail has made 


it easier for employ- 
es to obtain informa- 
tion about management job 
openings and training oppor- 
tunities. Called "LOAD" 
(Learning Opportunities and 
Alternative Directions), the 
service offers a management job 
hotline and information about 
educational aids for career 


development. 

The management job hotline, which 
employees reach by dialing 5623, 
provides a listing of management 
vacancies, as well as a description of the 
jobs and some of the basic requirements. 

The hotline works much like the Voice 
Mail systems recently put into use 
throughout the company. When the 
number is dialed, an answering voice will 
instruct the caller on how to reach the 
information in which they are interested. 
For example, when the caller dials 5623 
on a touchtone phone, a voice instructs 
the caller to select the number 3 for a 
comprehensive list of job vacancies or to 
select number 2 for a listing of current 
training information. Descriptions of job 
vacancies are also available by specific 
department. For example, you may select 
a listing of all job vacancies in 
Engineering with one number and a 
listing of all vacancies in Marketing with 
another. A total of nine departments are 
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Dial 5623 


assigned a specific number that the caller 
can use to access information about 
vacancies in those departments. The job 
listings are updated as_ vacancies are 
filled or new ones become available. 

When you dial 5623 a voice will come 
on-line with the following message: 

"Hello. You have reached the 
Learning Opportunities and Alternative 
Directions Hotline. You must use a 
touch tone telephone to access the 
hotline information." 

Then you will receive the following 
instructions: 

Please press 1 to select a specific 
department for current management 
positions.” 

Press 2 to hear_training related 
information, 

Press 3 for a comprehensive listing of 
management vacancies . 

Press 0 for live assistance between the 

hours of 8 and 5." 


ob Vacancies Listed 
ad iy Departments 


If you press 1, you will then be 
instructed to select one of the following 
numbers for the vacancies in the specific 
department you are interested in. 

Press 1 for Engineering 
Press 2 for Customer 
Services 
Press 3 for Data Processing 
Press 4 for Accounting 
Press 5 for Marketing 
Press 6 for Network 
Operations 
Press 7 for Supply 
Press 8 for Revenue Requirements 
Press 9 for Corporate Communica- 


tions and Personnel 
If you select 3 you will hear a 
comprehensive listing of current 
management vacancies in all LT&T 
departments. 


ccessing Training 
Information 


There has also been a great deal of in- 
terest in the educational information 
program that offers callers details on in- 
house training, local external training and 
Nebraska CorpNet offerings. Pressing 2 
will provide access to the training portion 


of the hotline. : _ 
Press 1 for a list of in-house training 


(seminars, courses, etc.) available. 
Press 2 for a list of courses or seminars 
offered locally. 
Press 3 for current Nebraska CorpNe! 
course offerings. 
Press 4 for information about the 
Management Resource Center. 

You are encouraged to call Laurie 
Kortum, (extension 5873) if you are 
interested and qualified in any of the 
LOAD line job listings, or if you have 
additional questions about the educational 
information. 
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LT &T RECOGNIZES 


Conversions Bring 
New Phone Systems 


To Eleven Communities 


ajor central off- 
ice conversions in 
the southeast and 
south central areas of The 
Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany's territory occurred 
during the first half of the 
year. An additional 11 
communities joined the 
growing list of LT&T 
central offices now being 
served by new state-of-the- 
art telephone systems fol- 
lowing cutovers on April 4, 
June 1 and June 20. 


Converting to new telephone systems 
in April were: Clatonia, DeWitt, Swanton 
and Wilber. The June conversions were 
at Alexandria, Daykin, Fairbury, Jansen, 
Steele City and Wymore. On June 20, 
a new computer-controlled switch went 
into service at Pawnee City. 

The total $3.8 million cost of 
switching equipment and installation for 
the 11 exchanges was part of about $33.8 
million that will be spent in 1990 for 
service improvements throughout 
Lincoln Telephone's service area. The 
investment represents Lincoln 
Telephone's commitment to providing the 
most up-to-date communications services 
for southeast Nebraska. With a total of 
slightly over 7,500 access lines in these 
11 exchanges, the company spent an 
average of $510 per access line to bring 
residents improved communications 
Service. 

Among the new features provided by 
the telephone switching systems are 
custom calling features, improved touch 
calling, "O" Plus dialing, automated 
calling card service and international 
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calling. Custom calling features 
available on an optional basis include: 
call forwarding, call waiting, speed 
calling and three-way calling. 

Another change in telephone service 
will occur for all communities above 
when equal access is implemented in 
December 1990. 


ommunities Receiving 
New Switches 


@® At Clatonia, population 224, an 
Automatic Electric step-by-step switch 
was replaced by a new 230 line Remote 
Subscriber Line Module at a cost of 
$123,000 for equipment and installation. 
Clatonia is located in northwestern Gage 
county. 

@ DeWitt's Northern Telecom 490 line 
Remote Line Concentrating Module 
replaced an Automatic Electric step-by- 
step switch and cost approximately 
$213,000. DeWitt, population 651, is 
located in southeastern Saline county at a 
junction of the Turkey and Swan Creeks. 

@ An Automatic Electric step-by-step 
switch was also replaced at Swanton. 
The new Northern Telecom 135 line 
remote switching equipment will home 
on the switch at Wilber. The cost for 
equipment and installation was $109,000. 
Swanton, population 160, is in 
southeastern Saline County. 

@ Also cutting into service in April was 
the exchange at Wilber, a town with a 
population of 1,483, where a new 
Northern Telecom 1,100 line DMS-10 
switch replaced an Automatic Electric 
CXP-5 step system. The total cost for 
improvements was $213,000. 

@ Among the June 1 conversions was 
the exchange at Fairbury, where a 
$761,000 Northern Telecom Remote 
Switching Center went into service as 
the host switch for four surrounding 


communities, including Alexandria, 
Daykin, Jansen and Steele City, where 
new switches also cut into service on 
June 1. Fairbury, population 5,265, is 
located in Jefferson county on the 
southern border of The Lincoln 
Telephone Company's territory. 

@ Alexandria's exchange received a 
Northern Telecom Remote Line 
Concentrating Module switch at a cost of 
approximately $226,000. The new 
system has 190 lines and replaces a 176- 
line Automatic Electric step switch 
installed in 1962. Alexandria, popu- 
lation 225, is located in northeastern 
Thayer county. 

@ The three Jefferson county exchanges 
receiving new Northern Telecom Remote 
Line Concentrating Module switches 
were Daykin, population 192, Jansen, 
population 191, and Steele City, 
population 176. The Daykin equipment 
and installation represented a $ 236,000 
investment by LT&T ; the Jansen central 
office, an investment of $223,000, and 
the Steele City equipment and 
installation, approximately $109,000. 
All three computer-controlled telephone 
systems replaced Automatic Electric 
Step-by-step systems. 

@ The exchange at Wymore received a 
1,290 line GTD-5 EAX system at a cost 
of $514,000. The population of Wymore 
in southern Gage county is 1,790. 

@ June 20 was the cutover date for the 
exchange at Pawnee City where a new 
computer controlled switch went into 
service. The 830 line Northern Telecom 
DMS-10 Satellite Switching Office was 
installed at a cost of $673,000 and 
replaced an Automatic Electric CXP-5 
system installed in 1976 after the 
completion of a new central office 
building erected in 1975. Pawnee City, 
the county seat of Pawnee County, is 
located in southeast Nebraska and has a 
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population of 1,267. 
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n increasing num- 
ber of suggestion 

awards were pre- 
sented during the past 
quarter. Suggestions ranged 
from Jeff Mumby's money 
saving idea for recycling 
corrugated cardboard used 
in packing to Lauri Han- 
sen's safety suggestion that 
resulted in viewing wind- 
ows being installed in doors 
leading to the garage 
breakroom. 


Other suggestion awards of $50 each 
went to Harold Dovel, outside plant 
technician, for suggesting that type-2 
barricades be provided to all out of town 
plow crews for use at excavation sites; to 
Alec Geist, operations associate, for 
suggesting that a directory of company- 
related acronyms be compiled and 
published; to Pete Eisenbarth, building 
operations for suggesting that installation 
of panic bars on the main entry of the 
LT&T building at 500 South 16th would 
provide an additional fire exit during the 
lunch period when the doors are usually 
locked for security reasons; and to Judy 
Keen, Supply, who also had safety in 
mind when she suggested that better 
lighting be placed at the switchroom 
facility at 48th & South streets. 

Four other LT&T employees also 
recently received suggestion award 
checks of $50 each after submitting 
Suggestions through the "Great Ideas" 
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"Great 


Ideas" 


Suggestion program. Awards went to: 
Jerry Tice, Steve Strain, Cliff Kubert and 
Jerry Ottens. 

Tice and Strain collaborated on 
a suggestion proposing a change in the 
method of placing fiber optic pigtail from 
splice closures located in cable vaults. 
Their proposal to use 3/4" sub duct 
instead of 1" duct will save an estimated 
$1.05 per foot of sub duct or about 
$1,000 a year. Both work in Con- 
struction, where Tice is a cable attendant 


and Strain a cable technician. 

Kubert, a Customer Services 
technician, has several times been 
awarded for ideas that benefited the 
company or its customers. His current 
suggestion involves changing the method 
of attaching outside plant equipment to 
masonry walls. By using 1 3/4 " by 1/4" 
slotted, hexagon-head Tapcon masonry 
screws inserted directly into 3/16" holes 
the company can save an estimated 11 
cents per fastener. In addition, the 
smaller holes save wear and tear on 
equipment, speed up installation and 
make patching easier when an attached 
object is removed. 

Ottens, an equipment repair 
technician in Supply, suggested 
modifying the Dracan-Harris test set as a 
hands-free set. 

Along with his sug- 
gestion, he submitted 
diagrams for modifying 
the set. Although there 
is limited use _ for 
modified sets, having 
one available improves 
a particular working 
condition, qualifying 
Ottens' idea for the 
award. 


tae the 


time to find a 
solution to a 
work-related 
problem earned 
a Suggestion 
Award of $50 
for Harold 
Dovel. 
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GREAT IDEAS WINNERS 


L auri 


Hansen 
recelves a 
check from 
supervisor 
Darrell Fiero 
after she 
submittied a 
winning idea 
to the 
Suggestion 
committee. 
Below--Jeff 
Mumby 
receives a 
check for 
$50 from 
Wally Tubbs. 


Pp aul (Pete) Eisenbarth (right) was among 
the recent Suggestion Award Winners, as was 
Judy Keen (below) who received the award and 
letter of commendation from her supervisor, 
Wally Tubbs. 
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a. 
A Iso re- 
ceiving $50 
awards were 
Jerry Ottens 
(left photo) 
and (right 
photo) Steve 
Strain (left) 
and Jerry Tice. 
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T his was the first 


suggestion award for 
Alec Geist, (top) a relative 
newcomer to the Company, 
but Cliff Kubert, below has 
several times benefited, 
himself as well as our 
customers , with a new idea 
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Asset Protection 
Saves the Company Money 


ee penny saved is 
a penny earned." 
That's the philos- 
ophy behind the company's 
asset protection plan that 
has been adopted as part of 
the corporate objectives. 


Although most people are aware that 
protecting a company's assets from 
damage, loss or theft can save money, 
they tend to think that this refers to the 
larger corporate assets such as buildings, 
switching equipment, etc. However, 
there is also a considerable investment in 
smaller equipment and materials. 
Protection of these assets can also make a 
difference in the bottom line. In 
addition, responsibility for the protection 
of these assets falls more directly on the 
individual employee--the end user--rather 
than the company's security personnel. 

For example, when one of the 
company's fleet of vehicles is assigned to 
an employee, whether on a regular basis 
or for specific, one-time use, the driver is 
the one responsible for that vehicle's care 
while it is in his or her possession. By 
the same token, employees who have 
specific tools assigned to their use, or 
who take out tools or equipment for a 
specific task, must also be responsible for 
their care and for returning them when 
the assignment is finished. 

Two new asset reporting systems have 
been introduced as a means of improving 


asset protection. New tool usage and 
motor vehicle damage reports are now 
providing information about how 
employees are using the tools and motor 
vehicles assigned to them. Through a 
systematic and regular review of such 
reports, supervisors will be able to detect 
abuses or misuse of tools, equipment and 
motor vehicles. This will enable them to 
take early corrective steps and to prevent 
additional damage to company property. 

“We haven't really changed the rules, 
we ve just changed some of the players," 
explains Jim Landenberger, Supply 
Manager. "We are now requiring that 
employees assume responsibility for the 
tools they use and for the reporting 
procedures that help us keep track of 
tools issued." 


ool Reporting 
Procedures Used 


Supply issues an average of 85 tools 
a month at a value of $1,900. Prior to the 
new reporting procedures, only about 
20% of those tools issued were returned 
to Supply. Under the new policy, an 
employee who requisitions a tool is 
responsible for the paperwork associated 
with requisitioning it, returning it to 
stock, returning it for repair, or reporting 
it lost or stolen. Whether it's a $255 28- 
foot extension ladder or a $4 screwdriver, 
this paper work will ensure that Supply 
has a complete record of the tool. 
Implementation of the tool reporting 
procedures began in first quarter of 1989 
following the receipt by each manager of 
alist of all tools issued in that manager's 


area, and to whom. Managers also 
received a list of approximately 250 tools 
that are classified as returnable. Tools in 
that classification must be requisitioned 
from Supply, and eventually returned to 
Supply or, in the case of loss or theft, 
accounted for to Supply. Supervisors are 
responsible for making sure that 
employees reporting to them both know 
and practice the correct asset protection 
procedures. This includes filling out the 
proper forms when checking out tools, 
returning them, or replacing broken or 
damaged tools. 

“The key to the tool report is that each 
tool requisitioned from Supply is accounted 
for so that we can keep an accurate inventory" 
explains Landenberger. 

"The new tool reporting procedures 
should create a greater awareness by 
employees of their responsibility for 
seeing that LT&T equipment and tools 
are properly cared for and accounted for. 
The resulting control of tool inventory 
can cut down on the company's 
investment in tools in stock." 


R ecycling Means 
Dollars Saved 


The new policy emphasizes that even 
obsolete equipment and materials are 
company property and must be returned 
to Supply for disposition. As an example 
of the importance of this, in 1989 
obsolete central office equipment, re- 
covered cable and metal, recycled paper 
and other materials generated $270,000 
in revenue. 

Another way in which asset protection 
is saving dollars for the company is by 
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more tightly controlling inventory. In 
order to keep inventory leaner, Supply is 
making a greater effort to let employees 
know what materials are already on 
hand--particularly those materials that 
have a specific use. 

"A company can have a huge 
investment in inventory that just sits on 
the shelf, "Landenberger says. ‘It's 
important that users inform Supply of 
their need for items to be held in 
inventory. It is equally important, 
however, that Supply be informed when 
items are no longer required. Otherwise, 
it could take several months of data 
analysis before we determine that an item 
is no longer needed." 


otor Vehicle Accident 
Reports Tracked 


PR tes 2s 7 | 

The Supply and Personnel Departments 
have collaborated in the enhancement of 
records regarding motor vehicle 
accidents. The Safety/Security section of 
Personnel maintains the motor vehicle 
accident reports and assists supervisors in 
identifying any careless drivers. Neal 
Westphal Personnel Director, indicates 
that the creation of a motor vehicle 
accident record database has greatly 
improved the information available 
concerning such accidents. 

"If the records show that an employee 
has had multiple accidents, then some 
type of action to ensure that this does not 
continue will be taken. For example, the 
employee may be required to retake 
defensive driving training, or some sort 
of disciplinary action might be called 
for," Westphal states. 
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The Motor Vehicle section of Supply 
also tracks the motor vehicle accident 
reports, according to Larry Small, Supply 
Manager. 

"We monitor how many accidents an 
employee has, the cost of each accident, 
and whether or not an accident was 
preventable or non-preventable," Small 
says. "The important thing is that 
employees realize that these accidents are 
not free. Vehicle repair, increased 
insurance rates, and especially high costs 
involved when there is a personal injury, 
can certainly affect the company's 
earnings." 


nformation Important 
Company Asset 
Hates Ee] 


The tool report and accident report 
procedures are only two of several new 
asset protection procedures that affect 
employees. In the past year a plan for the 
protection of computer data and 
documents was put into effect. 

Computerization has added to the 
company's efficiency by making 
information more readily available to 
those who require it to do their jobs. At 
the same time, it has made the company 
more vulnerable to interception of 
confidential material by someone not 
authorized to have it. The solution is to 
make all employees aware of protective 
procedures and ensure that they routinely 
use these procedures to protect company 
information. Proper storage or 
destruction of printed documents is also 
an important part of the program to 
protect company information. 


Verbal protection of sensitive 
information is another area of concern. 
During World War II, it was common to 
see posters that said things like, “Loose 
Lips Sink Ships." With competition, our 
industry is in much the same situation. 
The information overheard by a 
competitor might be used to the 
disadvantage of the company 


ll Employees 
Have Responsibility 


Employees were made aware of their 
responsibility to protect all of the 
physical and information assets they use 
every day by means of letters they 
received last fall from their department 
heads. These letters pointed out how 
they could protect company assets in the 
normal course of performing their jobs. 
As an indication of the importance of 
asset protection to the company, an 
employee's attention to asset protection 
has been made a part of the employee's 
annual evaluation. 

"Employees are being made 
increasingly more accountable for the 
protection of the company's assets," says 
Neal Westphal, Personnel Director. 
"Asset protection is a major priority, but 
it will be up to each of us to make it 
happen." 
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Ray Johnson 
Completes 
45 Years 


or Raymond Johnson, cele- 
brating his 45th anniversary 
with old friends in Lincoln on 
July 9, the occasion had a bitter- 
sweet nostalgia. Ray will retire 
from his job as area manager at 


Wahoo in August. 

"I have a lot of good memories of 
the company and the people with whom I 
worked," he said. 


i‘ " bit ig 


LI&T BRIEFS 


Johnson's association with the phone 
company began while he was still in high 
school, but he officially joined LT&T as 
a combinationman on July 7, 1945. His 
first job was at Tecumseh, but after his 
promotion to exchange manager at Cook 
and Burr in 1953, he began a series of pro- 
motions and transfers that took him 
throughout the territory. He served as 
manager at Friend, and Ashland as well 
as Wahoo, where he has been area 
manager for the past 19 years. 

Guests at a luncheon honoring 
Johnson included LT&T officers and 
department heads as well as co-workers, 
Lefty Anderson, exchange manager at 
Ashland, and Joe Carr, wire chief at 
Wahoo. Also among the guests were his 
wife, Beverly, and a longtime friend and 


co-worker, Chuck Kermoade, now 


R ay Johnson 
(left) with 
his his wife, 
Beverly, were 
feted in Lincoln 
on the occasion 
of Ray’s 45th 
service 
7 anniversary 

& with The 
Lincoln 
_ Telephone 
| Company. 
—_ 


retired, and his wife, Imogene. 

Lincoln Telephone Company Pres- 
ident Frank Hilsabeck reviewed 
Johnson's career history and expressed 
the company's gratitude for the many 
years of service. 

Vice Chairman-LinTelCom and 
Lincoln Telephone Company, Thomas 
Woods, III, presented Johnson with a 45- 
year service emblem. 


Weaver Marks 
Forty-Fifth Year 


ale C. Weaver, engineer- 

ing manager, observed 45 
years of association with The 
Lincoln Telephone Company 
May 24, making him the senior 
employee in terms of years of 
service, although he left LT &T 
in 1983 to join another 
LinTelcom subsidiary, LinTel 


Systems Inc. _ . 
Because of his previously earned 38 


years of service with LT&T prior to 
moving over to LinTel Systems, Weaver 
was able to add those accumulated years 
to his service years earned at LinTel. 

Weaver began his career in telephony 
as a groundman in May 1945. He moved 
to the service department in 1949, From 
1950 to 1951 he spent a full year on 
military leave. He became an equipment 
foreman and in 1968 was promoted to 
engineer. As LinTel Systems began 
building up its technical staff in 1983, 
Weaver transferred there as an 
engineering manager. 

At a luncheon in his honor held at the 
University Club in Lincoln, Weaver re- 
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called that his starting wage in 1945 was 
50 cents an hour. Training in the military 
enabled him to return to LT&T as a PBX 


Wilma Drake 
Observes 
40th Anniversary 


ilma Drake, Assist- 

ant Supervisor in 
Operator Services, achiev- 
ed forty years of net credi- 
ted service with The 
Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany on May 2 and was 
honored at a company 
sponsored luncheon attend- 
ed by co-workers and com- 


pany officers. 

Drake, whose entire career was 
connected with Operator Services, joined 
the company in 1948 as an "A" operator. 
Shortly thereafter, she became an A & L 
operator, which she defined as one who 
handles both local and long distance 
calls. 

After leaving the company with the 
birth of her first child in 1949, she was 
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repairman. 
"One of the things I remember most 
about those early years as a lineman was 


re-employed in 1951 as a long distance 
operator in Unit I. In 1953 she was 
promoted to service advisor in the long 
distance unit. A transfer to Unit II in 
Lincoln traffic followed in 1959 and 
she became a general traffic service ad- 
visor in 1967. Another transfer in 1975 
took her to Operator Services where as 
supervisor of methods she became 
involved in developing procedures and 
training operators. She became a part of 
the Operations Support staff in 1986. In 
1988 she returned to Operator Services as 
assistant operator services supervisor. 
Drake noted that in the intervening 
years the company's benefit program, 
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D ale Weaver (right) visits 
with Chairman of the 
Board James E. Geist during 
a recent luncheon honoring 
Weaver's 45-year association 
with the company. 


the ice storms," he said. "And the snow 
storm we had in 1966. I wore out two 
sets of chains in that storm." 

His wife, Lenore, and daughter, 
Marleen Kelley, joined Weaver's long - 
time co-workers, Russ White and Ron 
Cotton, and LT&T executives in wishing 
him well. 


W ime Drake , flanked by 
her sister, Dottie DeBoer 
(left) and retired Chief 
Operator, Juanita 
Ettleman.(right), shows off 
the floral momentos of her 
service anniversary. 


which now includes pregnancy leave in 
its medical benefits, is a big im- 
provement over the late 40s and early 50s 


when a woman resigned when she began 
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raising a family, forfeiting service time. 
Reminiscing during the luncheon 
honoring her long years of service, she 
commented, "It was always challenging. 
I was there at the beginning of the 
technological explosion. Every big 
change involved operators or traffic in 


some way." 
"It's been a good, good career," she 


concluded. At first it was just a job, then 
it was a career." 

In presenting Drake with a service 
emblem and recognizing her long and 
valuable career, LT&T President Frank 
Hilsabeck spoke of her dedicated service 
to the company and the company's 
appreciation of its many loyal and 
dedicated employees. 

Among the luncheon guests were 
LT&T executives, retired chief operator 
Juanita Ettleman, several co-workers and 
Drake's sister, Dottie DeBoer of Omaha. 


Stockholder 
Records 
Automated 


incoln Telecommunica- 

tions Company (LTEC) 
stockholders with a question 
about their accounts can now 
get an instant response thanks 
to an updated stockholder 
records system. Stockholder 
records went on-line in the 
Treasurer's office recently 
making it possible for Investor 
Relations Manager Mary Tous 
to keep updated stockholder 


records at her finger tips. 
“Previously, we updated our 
stockholder records by the batch system 
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weekly and then we'd get a periodical 
print-out of them from the Data 
Processing department," Tous said. 
"Now, however, we have the information 
right at our fingertips and can add 
updates or call up the records on our 
screen whenever we need them." 

As a result, stockholders can receive 
current, accurate information by a simple 
phone call. The new system adds 
considerably to the efficiency in the 
Treasurer's office, Tous says. 


Information Center 
Meets Needs 
Of PC Users 


ata Processing's Informa- 

tion Center, which serves 
LT&T's growing body of 
personal computer users, last 
year handled approximately 
3,400 calls on questions 
concerning software and 
hardware supported by the 
group. 

In 1989, a total of 141 people attended 
courses sponsored by the Information 
Center. These included instructor-led 
classes in FOCUS, TSO and Script and 
self-study classes in LOTUS 1-2-3, MS- 
DOS, WordPerfect, DYL 180, and 
GDDM. 

In addition to consulting services and 
assistance with the development of end 
user applications, the Information Center 
last year developed a PC Users Guide to 
help first-time personal computer users. 


Matousek Named 
Advertising 
Manager 


ark Matousek has join- 
ed Corporate Commun- 
ications as advertising manager 
for The Lincoln Telephone 
Company. In his new position, 
Matousek is responsible for 
corporate, product and service 
advertising for Lincoln Tele- 
phone and LinTel Systems Inc. 
He reports to Elaine Carpenter, 
corporate communications 


director. 

A 1977 graduate of the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln School of Journalism, 
Matousek has held several positions in 
the advertising industry, including senior 
account executive at Fletcher/Mayo/ 
Associates in St. Joseph, Missouri and 
account executive at both Smith Kaplan 
Allen and Reynolds and Bozell in 
Omaha. Prior to joining Lincoln 


Telephone, he was advertising manager 
at American Charter Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Lincoln. 

Matousek was the charter president of 
the UNL Advertising Club and is a 
member of the Lincoin Advertising 
Federation. 


M atousek 


Joins 
Corporate 
Communi- 
cations. 
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Robert L. Barnett, 57, retired 
combination technician from 
Crete, died April 21, 1990. 

Mr. Barnett had served at 
LT &T 33 years when he retired 
in 1984. He joined the company 
in Lincoln as a driver-lineman in 
construction. Following a 2-year 
stint in the military, he returned 
to a job as combinationman. He 
transferred to Crete as a 
combination technician in 1964 
and remained in that position 
until his retirement in June 1984. 

He was a member of the 
American Legion and served for 
many years as a volunteer Boy 
Scout leader. 

Survivors include: sons, 
Michael, Crete, Jim, Jerry, both 
of Lincoln; daughter, Brenda, 
(Mrs. David Kubicek), Lincoln; 
mother, Mae, Hickman; sisters, 
Mrs. Richard (Bonnie) Kroeger, 
Mrs. Victor (Irene) Schmutte, 
both of Roca; six grand-children. 

Services were held April 24 at 
Crete with interment at Hickman 
cemetery, Hickman, NE. 


Vaughn Baum, 78, retired cable 
engineer, died June 2, 1990. Mr. 
Baum, who had been retired 
since 1972, had in recent years 
made his home in Harlingen, 
Texas. 

Mr. Baum began a 38-year 
career with LT&T when he 
joined Construction in 1928, 
serving first as a groundman, and 
later as a lineman's helper. In 
1935, he became a splicer's 
helper and in the ensuing years 
worked as a cable splicer, 
advanced clerk and facilityman. 
In 1970, he transferred to the 
Engineering Department as a 
cable engineer. 

In the years following his 
retirement, Mr. Baum and his 
wife did extensive traveling and 
finally made their home in 
Harlingen, Texas. 

Mr. Baum was a member of 
the East Lincoln Lodge 210 
AM&FM. 

Survivors include: wife, Irene; 
sons, Rodney L., Arvada, Colo., 
Gail L., Gary D., both of Lincoln, 


seven grandchildren. His son, 
Gary, is employed in LT&T's 
Data Processing Department. 

Graveside services were held 
in Lincoln June 11. 


Axel Berglund, 89, retired 
warehouseman, died March 21, 
1990. He had been retired since 
May 1965. 

Mr. Berglund joined the 
company as a warehouseman in 
1944 and served 20 years in that 
capacity before retiring in 1965. 
He was a member of the 
Lancaster Lodge 34, AF& AM. 
and Electra Chapter OES. 

A Masonic service was 
conducted by the Lancaster 
Lodge 54, followed by interment 
at the Swede Home Cemetery 
northeast of Stromsburg. 


Sandra M. Brannen, 41, toll 
investigation clerk in Revenue 
Accounting died July 10, 1990 
following an extended illness. 

Mrs. Brannen had 23 years of 
service with the company. She 
joined LT&T in 1967 as a part 
time long distance operator. She 
moved to Toll Investigation as a 
clerk/typist in 1970. 

She was a member of the 
Cathedral of Risen Christ. 

Survivors include: husband, 
Paul; daughters, Cari Linn, Tara 
Marie; sons, Shaun Paul, 
Matthew Gayle, all at home; 
parents, Gerald and Donna 
Nichols, Lincoln; sisters and 
brother-in-laws, Larry and 
Penny Krieger, Virgil and Jackie 
Dearmont, Russ and Peggy 
Shepard; brothers and sisters-in- 
law, Tony and Janet Nichols, 
Jerry and Patty Nichols, Bob and 
Karen Nichols, all of Lincoln; 
grandmother, Leora Wicken, 
Lincoln; aunts; uncles; cousins. 

Services were held July 13, 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Mary Docekal, 87, retired 
cashier from Brainard, died July 
2, 1990 at David City.. She had 


been retired since July 1953. 

Mrs. Docekal became a part 
of the LT&T staff in 1930 after 
the company purchased the 
independent Farmers Telephone 
Company in Abie, which she 
and her husband, Ben had 
operated since 1928. Her 
association with telephony 
began even earlier. She had 
served as an operator in her 
hometown of Linwood and later 
worked for Northwestern Bell at 
Schuyler. She and her husband 
continued to operate the Abie 
exchange until it was 
discontinued several years after 
its purchase by LIT&T. She 
transferred to Bruno as Chief 
Operator until 1939 then to 
Brainard as chief operator and 
cashier. She remained at that 
exchange until it was converted 
to dial in 1952. She had 37 years 
of service with LI&T when she 
retired. 

Survivors include: son, Gene, 
Brainard; daughter, Mrs. Lad 
(Betty) Hanus, Omaha; brothers, 
Joseph Macholan, Dorchester, 
Robert Macholan, Blair; sisters, 
Mrs. Jerry (Helen ) Zeleny, 
Sacramento, Calif., Mrs. Joseph 
(Frances) Cink, Crete, Mrs. Vic 
(Adeline) Sebek, Wilber, Mrs. 
Robert (Mildred A) Anderson, 
California, Mrs. Paul (Rose) 
Baker, Aurora, Colo.; four 
grandchildren; five great 
grandchildren. 

Services were held July 5 at 
David City. 


Gay T. Henderson, 71, retired 
from Lincoln Telephone Service 
and Supply in 1983, died May 3, 
1990. 

With 47 years of service to 
his credit when he retired in 
1983, Mr. Henderson was one of 
the longest term employees in 
the company. He first joined 
The Lincoln Telephone 
Company in 1936 as a telegraph 
messenger in York. He moved 
to Lincoln construction the 
following year, and soon afier 
transferred to the shop area. 
He served in the military for 
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RETIREMENTS 


nearly four years and was 
recalled during the Korean 
conflict. 

His career in telephony 
included a number of positions, 
including shopman, combina- 
tionman, switchboard technician, 
engineering assistant, engineer 
and assistant to the supervisor of 
Supply. In 1978 he joined the 
newly formed supply subsidiary, 
Lincoln Telephone Service and 
Supply Company, where he 
remained until his retirement five 
years later. 

He was a life member of the 
Lincoln Engineers Club and a 
past president of the Frank H. 
Woods Chapter, Telephone 
Pioneers. He was also a member 
of the American Legion, Post #3, 
VFW 131, Lancaster Lodge 
AF&AM, Lincoln Scottish Rite 
Temple, Chapter 271, and the 
Calvary United Methodist 
Church. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Dorothy; sons, Tom, Richard; 
daughter, Jane Delano, all of 
Lincoln; 12 grandchildren, 
nieces, nephews, cousins. 


Opal Thimgan, 77, retired toll 
investigation clerk, died May 23, 
1990. 

Ms. Thimgan had served the 
Lincoln Telephone Company for 
36 years when she retired in June 
1977. She joined LT&T as an 
operator at Elmwood in 1941. 
The following year she trans- 
ferred to Lincoln traffic and was 
one of the original staff on the 
newly organized Central Toll 
Investigation unit. 

She was an active member of 
the St. Paul Business Women's 
group, a past member of the 
executive board of the Business 
and Professional Women, St. 
Paul Methodist Church, and 
served as an auxilliary volunteer 
at Lincoln General Hospital. 

She is survived by sisters, 
Buanta Hodgin, Ashland, Evena 
Stemm, Lincoln; nieces, nephews. 

Services were held May 26 in 
Lincoln. 
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William J. Waller, 58, died May 
10, 1990. He had been 
employed at The Lincoln 
Telephone Company for 16 


years. 
A network technician in 


Tecumseh at the time of his 
death, Mr. Waller had joined the 
company in 1974 as a_ building 
service attendant in Lincoln. He 
later served as a garage 
serviceman. He moved to the 
switchroom in 1977 and in 1980 
became a COE technician in 
Lincoln. He assumed his position 
in Tecumseh in 1980. He was a 
member of the Communications 
Workers of America 7470. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Carole, who works in Supply in 
Lincoln; sons, William, D., Jeff 
L., both of Lincoln; daughters, 
Diana S. Lynch, Gayle M., Jean 
R., all of Lincoln; brother, 
Kenneth, Greenwood; sister, 
Bonnie Nelson, Kenesaw; 10 
grandchildren. 

Services were held May 14 at 
Lincoln. 
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Donald L. Cole, Lincoln lamp 
and key technician, retired April 
4, 1990. He had completed 
33years of service with The 
Lincoln Telephone Company. 
Cole was employed as a 

groundman in Lincoln Con- 
struction when he first joined the 
company in January 1957. The 
following year, he was promoted 
to lineman and by 1954 had 
beecome a combinationman. He 
became a lamp and key 
technician in 1980, remaining in 
that position until his retirement 
ten years later. 

Following his retirement, Cole 
moved to Shell Knob, Missouri. 
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Welden Duer, David City area 
manager, retired June 30, 1990. 
He had 42 and a half years of 
service with Lincoln Telephone. 
Duer's long career in 
telephony began at the Seward 
exchange in 1947 when he 
joined the company as a 
combinationman. Following 
military leave in 1950, he 
returned in 1952 to serve briefly 
at Plattsmouth before returning 
in 1952 to Seward. In 1953 he 
transferred to Lincoln to serve in 
2 a central office in a position then 
oo vty ei’ “1 T known as "routineman". His 
Vernola Hudkins L. PASE | Lincoln positions over the next 
few years included switchman, 
central office equipment 
technician, and_ installer 
repairman. In 1960, he was 
promoted to wire chief, serving 
in that position in Crete between 
1960 to 1963 and in York from 
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1963 to 1967. He was named 
exchange manager at Sutton in 
1967, and in 1971 moved to 
David City as area manager. 

An active member of the 
community he has served for the 
past 19 years, he is a member of 
the David City, Shelby and 
Rising City Chambers of 
Commerce; the Brainard 
Commercial Club, and the David 
City Industrial & Business 
Development Corp. He has held 
posts in a number of civic 
organizations including: sec- 
retary and president, David City 
Rotary Club; 4 years as 
chairman, David City's 1973 
Centennial; president, David City 
Golf Club; president, Highway 
92 Association; member and 
president, David City Library 
Board; 41-year member, Ameri- 
can Legion; post commander, 
York Post; commander, Butler 
County Legion; manager, Legion 
Baseball; vice president, Vision 
27, Inc.; member, Butler County 
Arts Council and program co- 
chairman of Youth Center Fund 
Raising Committee. Duer was 
also active in LT&T related 
activities serving as a board 
member of the ABM and a 
member of the Employee Co-op 
board. 

Among the recollections of his 
long career in telephony was the 
hunt for mass-murderer Charles 
Starkweather in the Bennett area. 
"I was working at the central 
office there, and the place was 
crowded with law enforcement 
officers and newsmen all trying 
to get their calls out," he recalls. 
"It was difficult, but I was able to 
help them all get their calls 
made." 

He also recalled working in 
the Seward area following an ice 
storm. “A pole behind me and 
six in front of me broke, but the 
one I was working on stayed 
standing,’ he recalls. "Al Ager, 
who was on the pole just behind 
me, was not so lucky. When the 
pole he was on broke, he broke 
his ankle badly." 

Duer and his wife plan to start 
off his retirement with a trip to 


Anchorage, Alaska. After that, 
he will return to home projects, 
fishing and assisting at his wife's 
gift store in downtown David 


City. 


LeNora Durante, equipment 
service attendant in Supply, 
retired April 15 after completing 


30 years of service with LT &T. 


Mrs. Durante joined the 
company as a long distance 
operator in 1960 and served in 
that capacity until 1964 when she 
moved to Toll Investigation. She 
spent six years as a toll 
clerk before 
transferring to Revenue Account- 
ing where she was an advanced 
machine operator and later, a 
special billing clerk. She moved 
in 1977 to Supply where she was 
an equipment service attendent in 
the shop -- the position she held 


investigation 


at the time of her retirement. 


She was a member of the 
Division of the 


Women's 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mrs. Durante says that among 
her retirement dreams, she hopes 
to revisit Europe. Her short-term 
goal, however, is just to enjoy her 


new leisure. 


Alan D. Farmer, Methods and 
Results supervisor in Customer 


Services-Operations Support, 


retired June 21, 1990 with nearly 


29 years of service. 


Farmer joined LT&T's old 
General Commercial office as a 


staff assistant in August 1961. In 


the ensuing years he filled staff 


positions in Marketing, General 
Traffic, Customer Services and 
Operator Services. He assumed 
his current supervisory position 
in 1989. 

A Navy veteran, he is a 
member of the American Legion, 
the Antique Telephone Collectors 
Association and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneers 
Association. He has been an 
active member of the Capital 
City Kiwanis for over 35 years. 

His interest over the years in 
antique telephones developed 
into. an extensive private 


collection of antique telephone 
artifacts. In addition, he has 
served for many years as the 
unofficial curator of the Pioneers 
antique telephone collection 
displayed in the eighth floor 
auditorium at 15th & M. Farmer 
said that he will continue to 
spend time on both his personal 
collection and the Pioneers 


collection following retirement. 


A competetive swimmer, who 
consistently brings home medals 
from the Cornhusker State 
Games, he says that he will 
continue his interest in swimming 
and hopes to have more time to 
attend other sporting events. An 
ardent outdoorsman, he plans to 
catch up on his fishing and 
hunting, and spend some time 
children and 


visiting his 


grandchildren. 


"I'm grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to have worked nearly 29 
years for LT &T and will miss the 
many friends I have made," he 


commented. 


Anita Gray, Operator Services, 
retired April 1, 1990, after 
completing 26 years of net 
credited service as a telephone 


operator. 


Although Mrs. Gray's entire 
time was spent in Operator 
Services, she served in a variety 
of communities during her career 
as an operator. Her association 
with the company actually goes 
back nearly 48 years. She first 
went to work as an operator in 
1942. World War II was on, and 


a short time after beginning work 
at LT&T, she married and 
followed her airman husband to 
California and Colorado. 

Retuming with her son to 
Hebron in 1951, Gray re-joined 
LI'&T's operator services unit at 
Hebron. 

"Just in time to witness the 
Mother's Day tornado that devas- 
tated the town," she recalls. 
"The telephone building shook a 
little, but stood firm, even though 


the rest of the downtown was 
destroyed. We had only one 
circuit through Fairbury to 


complete our calls on and LT &T 
linemen worked long hard hours 
to restore service. Seeing first 
hand how important those calls 
were that let people outside of 
Hebron check on the safety of 
their loved ones brought home 
to me the importance of 
communication.” 

Following Hebron's conversion 
to dial in 1960, Mrs. Gray 
transferred to Superior and 
served as an operator there until 
1964 when Superior also went 
dial. Another move took her to 
Hastings where she remained 
until 1966 when she remarried 
and moved from LI&T's 
territory. Returning to Nebraska 
in 1977, she again joined 
LT &T's operating staff, this time 
in Lincoln. 

"It was like coming home," she 
says. “I was not only working at 
the same company | had already 
put in nearly 15 years with, but I 
was working with operators I 
had worked with in Superior and 
Hastings.” 

Gray served her community 
in other ways, too. In 1979, 
after hearing that the Amtrack 
service in Nebraska was 
scheduled to be rerouted through 
Kansas, she joined the fight to 
maintain service of Amtrack's 
San Francisco Zephyr. The 
petition drive was successful and 
Amtrack still serves Nebraska 
passengers. 

Her retirement plans include 
visits with her son at Valentine, 
and other relatives in Colorado, 
as well as some shopping 
excursions. 

"But what I really plan to do" 
she says, "is to continue to 
educate myself in new and 
upcoming interests and subjects 
in this changing world." 


Ramon C. Green, associate 
account executive in Prairie- 
Link, retired May 5 with nearly 
35 years of service. 

Green joined the company as 
a groundman in Hastings 
Construction in October 1955 
and in 1957 became a lineman. 
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Comments 


incoln Telephone customers 
placing long distance calls over the 
company’s fiber optic ring which went 
into service December 9 probably are not 
even aware of a difference. However, 
those calls, traveling over a fiber optic 
System that links exchanges in 11 
counties, are utilizing a “state-of-the-art” 
technology that offers many advantages 
Over the traditional wireline and 
microwave networks. 

The fiber optic ring or “loop” means 
greater security for calls traveling to and 
from cities on the ring. For example, in 
the event of a cable cut, special equipment 
located in cities on the loop (Lincoln, 
Crete, Beatrice, Fairbury, Hebron, 
Nelson, Hastings, Fairmont, York and 
Seward), will reverse the direction of the 
call as it travels to its destination. 

The telephone network is increasingly 
being used for the transmission of data. 
This makes it all the more important to 
use a technology that eliminates the 
possibility of interrupted calls as well as 
providing the higher quality transmission 
available with fiber optics. 

In keeping with its tradition of being 
on the leading edge of new technology, 
Lincoln Telephone was the first to install 
fiber optic cable in Nebraska. That 1983 
installation consisted of six miles of fiber 
optic cable linking two Lincoln Switching 
systems. Today Lincoln Telephone has 
over 850 miles of interoffice fiber optic 
cable connecting switching facilities in 
Lincoln to cities north and east of 
Lincolnas well as to all the cities within 
the recently installed fiber optic ring. 

At the time of the first fiber installation, 
a single, hair-like strand of fiber cable 


was capable of carrying 1,344 simul- 
taneous conversations or data trans- 
missions. Fiber cable in service today is 
capable of carrying 16,128 simultaneous 
conversations or data transmissions. 

The company will continue replacing 
all its interoffice copper wire with fiber 
optic facilities. The target date for 
completion of this project is 1999. 

Lincoln Telephone has also aggressively 
pursued its conversion program which will 
result in replacing every switch in the 
territory with digital switching equipment. 
Eighty-eight percent of Lincoln Tele- 
phone’s customer access lines are 
currently being served by digital switching 
equipment. The target date for completion 
of the company’s conversion program is 
1992. 

In the years ahead, these new facilities 
will be essential not only to Lincoln 
Telephones’ growth but to. the 
development of the rural communities 
served by the company’s state-of-the-art 
infrastructure. 


A... the Cover 


A familiar sight throughout the 
rural areas of Lincoln Telephone's 
territory in recent months has been 
the specifically equipped van for 
splicing fiber optic cable. The 
newly installed fiber "ring" or 
“loop provides improved long 
distance transmission. 
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Audiotex Services 


FingerTips Expands 
To Back of the Book 


ast year Lincoln 
Telephone intro- 
duced Lincoln resi- 
dents to FingerTips, 
an audiotex system that 
enabled customers to access 
a variety of information by 
touch tone telephone. 
Thousands of calls were 
made to 83 access codes 
listed under nine different 
categories in the FingerTips 
section of the telephone 
book. This year, Lincoln 
Telephone has added 
Talking Yellow Pages, a 
system that enables custo- 
mers to access advertising 
messages through the same 
FingerTips system. This new 
advertising vehicle is being 
marketed as an enhance- 
ment to an advertiser’s 
Yellow Pages print ad in the 
back of the telephone 
directory. 
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H ow Talking Yellow 
Pages Works 


Earlier this year, businesses purchasing a 
Yellow Pages ad in the Lincoln Telephone 
book, were given an option to add a 
FingerTips code to their ad. A customer 
dialing the FingerTips number, plus the 4- 
digit advertiser’s number, will hear a 
recorded message supplementing the 
Yellow Pages print ad. The message may 
be up to a minute long and can include a 
variety of messages. At the end of the 
recording the customer will hear a “direct 
connect” message with instructions to 
push “O” for a direct connection to the 
advertiser’s premise. 


dvantages of 
"Talking" Ads 


Among the benefits offered by the 
“FingerTips Talking Yellow Pages” are: 

¢ The ability to update the advertising 
message as needed. For example, the 
advertiser can provide information on 
seasonal promotions and sales, or notify 
the public of a change of address or other 
mid-year developments. (The purchase 
price of a Talking Yellow Pages ad 


Soe : =a —- 7 gales. 


A recently 
developed 


advertising 
kit provides 


;, guidelines for 
the client and 
i promote ad 


includes 12 updates throughout the year.) 
¢ A “direct connect” feature that puts 
the caller in direct touch with the 
advertiser. After listening to a FingerTips 
Talking Yellow Pages ad, customers will 
be told to dial “O” if they wish direct 
connection with the advertiser’s premise. 
Thus, if a sale or promotion is being 
advertised, the customer can reach the 
store without having to hang up and redial. 
e Ease of ad preparation. Script 
writing, recording talent and supervision 
of the production of Talking Yellow Pages 
ads are included in the purchase price of 
the ads. 


arketing Tied To 
Yellow Pages 
eed] 


“After a year’s experience using the 
audiotex system for FingerTips, we were 
confident that we could successfully 
provide Talking Yellow Pages through the 
system,” comments Stephanie Johanns, 
directory supervisor. 

“Talking Yellow Pages is not intended 
to replace traditional Yellow Pages 
advertising,” Johanns says. “It is a 
supplement to a Yellow Pages print 
advertising program and provides those 
Yellow Page advertisers with an additional 
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way to get their messages before the 
public. It also offers the advertiser a 
flexibility that is not possible with 
something that is printed only once a 
year. The two mediums, print and 
electronic, work well together to 
provide the advertiser with both long- 
term identity and a competitive 
immediacy. The Talking Yellow Page 
ads also allow the advertiser to provide 
information that would otherwise be too 
lengthy for the print ad, or pricing 
information, which is not allowed in 
Yellow Pages ads.” 

The audiotex system used for both 
FingerTips and Talking Yellow Pages 
utilizes two computers and a satellite 
receiver to relay the information for 
more than 90 topics. New equipment and 
additional lines recently added to the 
System have increased the calling 
capacity and will eliminate the problem 
of the customers getting busy signals. 

Although the Talking Yellow Pages 
ads are a new concept to Lincoln 
advertisers, they appear to have been 
well accepted. 

“While we fell a bit short of our 
targeted goal for Talking Yellow Pages 
ads this first year, we were still very 
pleased with the results," Johanns 
commented. “We also had some 
Surprises. We thought that ads of this 
type might appeal more to the food 
service advertisers and that restaurants 
would find Talking Yellow Pages most 
useful because menus could be easily 
changed or updated. It turned out, 
however, that a broad spectrum of 
businesses liked the idea of the Talking 
Yellow Pages as an enhancement to their 
regular Yellow Pages ad,” Johanns said. 
“We think there is a great potential for 
increased sales in this area in coming 
years.” 
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FingerTips Popular With Customers 


For a lot of Lincolnites, the 
joke-of-the-day gets them up and 
running every morning. For others, the 
day doesn’t really start until they’ve 
checked their horoscope. These little 
enhancements to the daily routines of 
many Lincolnites are made possible by 
the growing popularity of FingerTips, 
the information service introduced in the 
1989 Lincoln Telephone Book. 

FingerTips utilizes an audiotex 
system to provide information for more 
than 90 topics under nine different 
categories. Of these, horoscopes, joke- 
of-the-day, trivia and school lunches 
generally lead the list. Also scoring 
high on daily calls received are the 
news, sports, soap opera updates and 
weather reports. 

National and business news is 
updated several times a day from the 
information provider, which is located 
in Canada. NewsCali Market Update is 
updated seven times a day. A local 
information provider updates local news 
and sports several times a day, and daily 
soap opera updates go into the system in 
the late afternoon immediately 
following the screening of the last soap 
on TV. Football scores are fed into the 
system as they are compiled. 

Terry Walkenhorst, in her job 
of managing the audiotex system 
utilized by Lincoln Telephone 
Information Services, wears multiple 
hats. In addition, she manages Lincoln 
Telephone’s kiosks, the company’s first 
venture into a videotex system; the 
FingerTips Information System 


introduced last year, and the FingerTips 
Talking Yellow Pages. Her many 
responsibilities include selling ads for 
kiosks, as well as designing and entering 
them into the computerized system. She 
also services customer accounts and 
monitors the activity of the kiosks. 

Walkenhorst performs many of 
the same functions for FingerTips, 
where her duties include locating and 
directing the talent used in recording ads 
for local advertisers. At times, she may 
even record the ads herself in the small 
recording studio located on the fourth 
floor of the 15th & M building. 
Although advertising sales for the 
FingerTips Talking Yellow Pages is the 
responsibility of GTE account 
representatives, Walkenhorst was 
involved in developing prospective 
customer lists, designing kits to explain 
the service to advertisers and with 
training GTE account representatives in 
how the system works. She works 
Closely with Mark Dahmke, an outside 
consultant who has been responsible for 
setting up the Kiosk and FingerTips as 
well as the Talking Yellow Pages 
systems. 

“It keeps me busy trying to 
keep on top of everthing, but it’s 
exciting to be working with something 
that is totally new—to be breaking 
ground in a new Service and a new 
approach to advertising,” Walkenhorst 
says. “I think that electronic 
information services are going to be 
important in the future of our 
customers—and in the future of Lincoln 
Telephone.” 
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Two More Communities 
Receive Cellular Service 


incoIn Tele- 

phone Cellular, 

which has been 

providing 
cellular service in Lincoln 
and Lancaster County 
since 1987, has expanded 
its service to York and 
Seward. Customers in 
those two communities can 
now travel from one loca- 
tion to another and still 
stay in contact with their 
home or business. 


In addition, cellular customers can 
use their cellular phones along 
Interstate 80 west to Kearney and east to 
Omaha. Lincoln Telephone Cellular 
customers will also have direct access to 
cellular service in other parts of 
Nebraska, including the areas of 
Hastings, Beatrice and North Platte. 
Cells are already turned up in Norfolk, 
Columbus, Fremont and Kearney. 
Lincoln Telephone Cellular also has 
roaming agreements with hundreds of 
U.S. and Canadian cities making it easy 
to use cellular phones while traveling 
outside Nebraska. 

“Today, people are more aware of 
what cellular service is and how it can 
benefit them than they were when we 
started marketing cellular in 1987,” 
explains Brad Hedrick, marketing 
manager, mobile services. “In some 
ways that makes it easier for us to 
market cellular, even though these are 
smaller communities and may not have 
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as large a demand as the Lincoln 
metropolitan area. We were pleasantly 
surprised when we exceeded our sales 
goals in the first years of operation in 
Lincoln, and are hoping that will also 
happen here. There is a market, a need, 
for this service and that makes our job 
easier.” 

Although there will undoubtedly be a 
competing cellular company in both cities 
in the future, Hedrick says that Lincoln 
Telephone’s early entry into the market 
gives the company a decided advantage in 
selling the service, just as it did in the 
Lincoln market. 


The York/Seward area is the first of 
four Rural Service Areas where LT&T 
intends to provide cellular telephone 
service in the future. All of the rural 
service areas to be served by LT&T will 
be within the 22-county area where 


Lincoln Telephone Company provides 
wire-line service. 

Unlike Lincoln, where separate 
facilities house sales, service and 
installation staffs, orders for cellular 
telephones and service outside of the 
Lincoln area are being handled at the 
local telephone business offices. 
Business office and installation 
personnel from both the York and 
Seward central offices received special 
training prior to putting cellular 
telephones into service in that area. 

Lincoln Telephone is a part of 
Nebraska Cellular Telephone 
Corporation, a corporation made up of 
Nebraska telephone companies. It is 
through this corporation that Lincoln 
Telephone Cellular has been able to 
market cellular service to these new 
rural communities. 


TT. first purchaser 
of a cellular 
telephone in Seward 
P| was Dr. Van Vahle. 

), Dr. Vahle, who is con- 
| nected with the 

) Seward Memorial 


sae Clinic, told Teri 


*“ Pageler, Seward 
4 «business office clerk, 
‘za that he was pleased to 


sa | finally be able to have 


cellular service which 

|would keep him in 

“a closer touch with his 
"), office and patients. 
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Benefits 


New Program Offered Employees: 


Emphasis Is On Staying Healthy 


t’s difficult to 
pick up a maga- 
zine or news- 
paper these days 
that doesn’t have an 
article or section 
devoted to staying 
healthy. Indeed, from 
the numbers of run- 
ners, dieters, and 
swelling exercise 
classes, fitness appears 
to be the nation’s 
current number one 
obsession. 


“There are a lot of reasons for the 
attention being paid to healthier 
lifestyles,” comments Joan Winders 
Personnel Associate - Employee and 
Pensioner Relations, who, along with 
Marilyn Kilbride, Benefits Assistant, 
administers many of the company’s 
benefit programs. “For one thing, people 
today are more concerned with good 
health—eating healthier and exercising 
more, as a result of studies showing that 
good nutrition and exercise play major 
roles in staying healthy.” 

Individuals are not the only ones 
concerned with healthier lifestyles, 
according to Winders. In response to 
rising health care costs, businesses, 
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medical professionals and insurance 
companies have united to involve people 
with their own health. By encouraging 
and informing individuals to make 
healthier lifestyle choices, major illnesses 
such as cancer, strokes and cardiovascular 
diseases that push medical costs up, can be 
reduced or avoided. 

The cost of medical care in America 
has risen more than any other cost. 
Approximately $600 billion, or twelve 
percent of our gross national product, is 
currently spent on health care. The cost of 
insurance which pays for this care has also 
risen. According to Kilbride, there are a 
number of reasons why the cost of medical 
care has risen so sharply. One of the 
major reasons is due to the aging 
population of America, which has created 
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a higher utilization of health care services. 
Advanced technology has also played a 
major role in these costs by providing 
physicians with a number of diagnostic 
and testing procedures that were not 
available a few years ago. 
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Medical care, the nation’s 
highest rising cost, costs us 
approximately 12 percent of 
our gross national product. 


The cost of medical care for Lincoln 
Telephone Company has also risen 
dramatically in the past few years. For 
example, in 1980, the total premium for 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield coverage was 


‘ hroughout the 


territory 
= employees and 


7 free flu shots and 
_ | blood pressure 


/ | checks as a part of 
“a the company’s Well- 
ness Program. Mila 
Guenther, 
Engineering, bares 
an arm for her 
shot. 
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$30.08 for single coverage and $67.96 


for family coverage. Today, that same 
coverage costs $152.74 for single 
coverage and $344.41 for family 
coverage. 

In response to the rising cost of 
medical care, the company has become 
more involved in wellness issues. 
Although the company recognizes 
wellness to be an_ individual’s 
responsibility, awareness and education 
are important to help employees learn 
healthy lifestyles. According to 
Winders, the company has offered many 
new programs to encourage employees to 
become aware of healthier lifestyle 
choices. 

Two years ago, the company 
participated with the American Lung 
Association in a survey of smokers and 
gave interested smokers literature on how 
to quit smoking. The company also 
introduced a smoking cessation program. 
An employee who enrolls in a program to 
quit smoking and successfully quits for a 
year, is eligible to receive reimbursement 
of the program’s fee up to $100. 
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"The company has made 
major strides in offering 
wellness programs to 
employees." 


Other programs that the company has 

offered in the past few years include a 
health risk appraisal, cholesterol and 
blood pressure screenings, and a weight 
management program. According to 
Kilbride, these programs have been well 
received by employees. Over 400 
Lincoln employees participated in the 
health risk appraisal program and 
cholesterol and blood pressure screenings 
last year. Lifesteps, a weight manage- 
ment program, was offered this spring 
and plans are to offer this program again 
in early 1991. Other programs the 
company has offered to promote good 
health include free flu shots and the sale 
of vitamins at reduced cost. 


SS anicvene in a crowd of 
several hundred runners 
were a couple of dozen 
LT&T runners participating 
in their first company - 
sponsored Govenor' s Cup 
Race. 


The company also sponsors a number 
of sports and recreational activities to 
promote employee camaraderie and good 
health. Today, the sports activities chosen 
are directed more toward improving health 
through exercise, such as the running- 
walking club started two years ago. 

“We believe the company has made 
major strides in offering wellness 
programs to our employees during the past 
few years,” Winders said. 

A measure of Lincoln Telephone’s 
success in changing its approach to 
employees’ health came recently when the 
company was recognized for participating 
in Workwell’s Healthier Heart program. 
Workwell, of which Lincoln Telephone 
Company is a member, promotes wellness 
in the work place. Its Healthier Heart 
program included the health risk appraisal 
program, blood pressure and cholesterol 
screenings and lunchtime nutrition topics 
offered to Lincoln Telephone employees 
last year. Lincoln Telephone was 
recognized for its participation in the 
Healthier Heart program during 
Workwell’s annual award luncheon. 

According to Winders, the company 
will continue to evaluate and implement 
wellness programs that will benefit 
employees and their health. The company 
believes wellness is important and 
encourages all employees to take an active 
role in healthier lifestyle choices. 
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Benefits 


Practical Items Included in 
New Service Emblem Choices 


The Personnel Department has 
announced that several new items 
bearing the LT&T service emblem will 
be available to employees observing 
anniversaries after January 1. Lincoln 
Telephone Company emblems will be 
mounted on such items as a pen and 
pencil set, pocket knife, money clip and 
woman’s identification bracelet. The 
new items will be available to 
employees reaching their 20th 
anniversary and each five years 
following. The traditional tie tacs or 
lapel pins will still be available. 


According to Joan Winders 
(Personnel associate - employee and 
pensioner relations), increasing the 
variety of items bearing the company 
emblem has been requested frequently 
by employees. 


“Even though everyone appreciates 
the recognition for their long years of 
service, it’s hard to get excited about 
your fourth or fifth tie tac or lapel pin,” 
she explains. “A person reaching 50 
years with the company, and we have 
had people who have done so, could 
conceivably have ten tie tacs or lapel 
pins on hand. The new items, which are 
more practical and useful, should make 
observation of service anniversaries 
even more important to long term 
employees. The pen and pencil sets have 
been particularly popular among those 
employees who are now making their 
selections for January to June service 
anniversaries.” 


Employees who reach 25 years of 
service will continue to qualify fora 
watch or clock in appreciation of their 


long years of service, in addition to a tie 
tac or lapel pin. 


Employees reaching 20, 30, 35, 40, 
45 or 50 years may select one of the 
new items, or may make their 
selections from one of the older items 
which will continue to be offered. 
These are a necklace, charm bracelet, 
brooch, sweater guard or lapel pin for 
women; tie tack, tie bar or expandable 
tie chain for the men. Five, 10 and 15 
year anniversary items feature the 
Lincoln Telephone logo in gold. At 20 
years a pearl is added. At 25 years, the 
emblem features an emerald, at 30 a 
sapphire and at 35 aruby. Emblems for 
40, 45 and SO years feature a diamond. 


Employees are contacted by the 
Personnel Department several months 
before their anniversary date and given 
a catalog from which to make a 
selection. 


Services Awards now 
include more practical items 
such as the pen and pencil 
set, money clip, pocket 
knife and women's [D 
bracelet (numbers 10, 11, 12 
and 13 in top photo at 
right). The Seiko desk or 
mantel clock (bottom 
photo) has been a popular 
selection by employees 
being honored for 25 years 
of service. 
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CLASS Services Introduced 
To Hastings Customers 


LASS (Custo- 
mer Local Area 
Signaling 
Service) services were 
introduced October 15th to 
residential and business 
customers in Hastings and 
surrounding communities. 
CLASS, which is being 
marketed as “Custom 
Calling Plus”, is a group of 
central-office based services 
provide 


designed to 
customers with advanced 
call management features. 


Re" Custom Calling 
meet lus Features Offered 


Four Custom Calling Plus features are 
being offered in the Hastings exchange 
and those communities where the 
Hastings exchange provides the host 
switch. The new features are: 
¢ Caller Identification (Caller ID), 
allows the called party to see the tele- 
phone number of the incoming call 
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displayed on either a special telephone set 
or on a special display device attached to 
a standard telephone. The two equipment 
options are the Maestro telephone set 
with integrated display and function keys 
and the Call Identifier device which plugs 
into a telephone jack and then into a 
standard telephone. The Call Identifier 
device comes in either a 14-number 
memory or a 70-number model. Any of 
these devices can be purchased or leased 
from the Hastings business office. The 
purchase price of all three items are being 
discounted during an introductory 
promotional period running through 
December. 

¢ Caller ID Blocking enables callers to 
block any display of their telephone 
numbers when they make a call. It is 
provided on a per call basis, which means 
that the caller must dial in * 67 before 
making acall. If caller’s number is 
blocked, the word “private” will appear 
on the called party’s display screen 
instead of the caller’s telephone number. 
This service is available at no charge to 
all subscribers. 

¢ Last Call Return allows the called 
party to identify and return the last 
incoming call. Dialing * 69 activates a 
recording that gives the phone number of 
the last incoming call or a message that 
the calling number is “private” or “out of 
area”. After the phone number is 
provided, or the “private” message given, 
dialing the number 1 will automatically 
connect the last caller. 

e¢ Continuous Redial allows the 
telephone to automatically redial a busy 
number for up to 30 minutes. When the 
line being called is no longer busy, the 
original calling party is alerted with a 
distinctive ring. The call is then placed 
automatically when the calling party 


picks up the receiver. 


. H astings Selected 


ator Introduction 


Hastings was selected for the 
introduction of Custom Calling Plus 
features because one switching system 
serves the entire community and also acts 
as host switch for several remote 
switches in surrounding communities. 
This switching arrangement makes it 
possible to add central office software to 
only one switching system. As a result 
of the equipment arrangement in 
Hastings and surrounding communities, 
Custom Calling Plus features work for 
calls in and between the following 
exchanges: Hastings (prefixes 461, 462 
and 463); Hanson ( 744); Juniata ( 751); 
Kenesaw (752); Clay Center (762); 
Harvard (772); Sutton (773); Glenvil 
(771) and Fairfield (726). 

Sales for the new services have been 
better than expected, according to 
Hastings Area Manager Dwight Splitt. 
“Within two weeks after the services 
went on sale, we had to re-order our 
stock of Maestro telephone sets,” he said. 
“We’ve been encouraged by the initial 
sale of these services. Caller ID, in 
particular was apparently a service that 
was wanted and needed, especially by 
small businesses where our sales have 
been very good.” 


Employee Hobby 


Evasco’s Photo 
Named “Best of Show” 


or the second year 
in a row, John 
Evasco (I&R) swept 
the field with his entries in 
the Nebraska State Fair’s 
photo contest. 


Evasco topped 850 entries to take 
Best of Show - Color again this year as 
well as Best of Show - Black and White. 
In addition, he won four first place 
trophies for his photographs. In all, his 
11 entries earned him a total of eight 
awards. Not bad for somebody who, as 
recently as two years ago, had hardly 
taken a picture! 

What makes a winner? 

“You have to have a passion for it,” 
John says. “After that, it’s just 
dedication and hard work. I study all I 
can and spend a lot of time out taking 
pictures. But I ‘see’ my pictures before I 
ever take them. They are composed in 
my mind before I ever take my camera 
out. I sometimes make several trips to 
the location or wait hours for just the 
right light.” 

That’s what happened with the black 
and white photo of a Lancaster County 
farmer standing in the doorway of a barn, 
he explains. That picture earned the Best 
of Show award in black and white at this 
year’s fair competition. 

“T had already decided I wanted to 
shoot that barn and received permission 
to do so. But I made several trips to the 
location, visiting with the man and his 
wife until they were comfortable with 
me, before I ever tried to shoot the 
picture. I knew exactly how I wanted the 
light to look, and when conditions were 
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right, I set up my camera, composed the 
picture, and brought the subject out to 
Stand in the doorway of the barn.” 

John began taking pictures two years 
ago at the urging of a friend who 
Suggested that he  should' be 
photographing the scenery during his 
annual fishing trip to Wyoming. 

“T bought a 35 mm. camera to take 
with me. My first photograph was of a 
trout I had just landed. When I saw how 
beautiful the finished result was, I was the 
one who was hooked,” he recalls. 

Wanting to gain even more control 
over the picture-making process, John last 
year learned to process and print his own 
film. 

“I know what it is I want to see in the 


Ln a self-portrait 
taken to 
accompany this 
article, John 
Eyvasco poses 
with his newest 
acquisition, a 
view camera. At 
right is the 
"Chores" that 
won him Best of 
Show at this 
year's Nebraska 
State Fair. 


finished print, and the only way to get 
the result you want is to print your 
own,” he says. 

He has no favorite subjects and 
shoots everything from landscapes to 
objects to people. What does interest 
him, however, is light, which is one of 
the reasons he prefers black and white to 
color. 

“There is more truth in black and 
white,” he says. “I do a lot of my 
shooting just at sundown, or even late at 
night. The lighting is more difficult, 
more challenging, but you get a 
completely different sort of light — an 
entirely different mood.” 

“T’m always on the lookout for a 
photo subject. I will look at something 

(continued, pg. 14) 
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9 3 8 Ye a rs of S e rvi ce Wiweneeeves retires, honored at a banquet in 


7 November, have provided Lincoln Telephone with an 
Re Dp reese nted by 1 9G O() Ret! rees accumulated 938 years of service. Seven of the 1990 
retiring class" had over 40 years, with both Ray 


Johnson and Donald Young completing 45 years of 


service to the company. 


F loral 


centerpieces were 
presented to 
retirees with the 
most years of 
service. Among 
them was Evelyn 
Koch who had 


R., Green, 


35years, and® 
his wife, Betty] | 
were among | | 


the early 
arrivals. over 44 years in 
Operator Services. 
| . ee those 
receiving 
retirement gifts 


from Chairman of 
the Board James 
E. Geist were: top 
row-- center) 
LaVonne Ahrens, 
20 years; bottom 
row-- left) 

Lenora 
Durante,30 years; 
center, June fF 
Schessler, J 

37 years; and 
right) Welden 
Duer, 43 years. 


J oan Winders, Personnel, (left) visits with Anita Gray , 
who retired in April with 26 years in Operator Services. 
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A special day in the career of 
Cleora Lawrence began with a 
corsage pinned in place by 
Lawrence's first supervisor, Mary 
Tackett, retired chief operator 
from Nebraska City. Lawrence, a 
network technician at Nebraska 
City, began her 40-year career in 
operator services in July 1950. 
She has been a_ network 
technician since 1974. 

Highlighting the observation |) 
of her service anniversary was a |y / 
luncheon at the University Club | 
in Lincoln. The luncheon was 
attended by Lincoln Telephone Pa 
officers, co-workers and _ _ 
relatives. 


Photo, continued from page 10 


that interests me and wonder how it 
would look under different lighting 
conditions. Then I return until those 
conditions are there.” 

He uses a 35 mm. Nikon for most of 
his pictures, but also uses a 120 Pentax 6 
x 70ra4x 5 view camera on occasion. 

‘“‘There are SO many variable elements 
in getting to the final print,” he says. 
“The film you select, the exposure you 
use, how you process the film, and the 
paper you print on, all affect the final 
outcome. The challenge is to get all 
these elements in perfect balance. But I 
still believe that the most important thing 
is to select the right picture to shoot in 
the first place — to consider the light, 
the composition, the effect you want to 
achieve, and finally, to trust your 
instinct of what makes a good picture.” 
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“Winning all those trophies and 
ribbons is gratifying, and I will continue 
to enter national contests because I am a 
competetive person. But I don’t take 
pictures with trophies in mind. I’m 
driven by the desire to achieve 
excellence. Winning just means that 
others recognize that quality in my 
photographs. And that is what I’m really 
Striving for." 

City Adds Surcharge, 
Tax Increase 
To Residents’ Phone Bills 


nee residents found two new 
charges on their August telephone bills 
as a result of changes made by city 
officials. In adopting the 1990/91 city 
budget, the Lincoln City Council 
approved an increase in the city 


Cleora Lawrence Observes Forty Years With Lincoln 


ae 


Also among those present to honor Lawrence were co-workers, Rick Sevening, COE supervisor, and Sandi Sellers, both of 
Nebraska City; her sister, Ulanda Lawrence, daughter, Ronda Fulden, granddaughter, Michaela Botcher, and Renee Mangano. 


Telephone 


Mar 


Tackett (left) 
pins a corsage 
on guest of 
honor, Cleora 
Lawrence , 
(right) prior to 
a luncheon in 

Lincoln on 

Lawrence's 
40th 

| anniversary. 
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occupation tax and the implementation of 
a 911 surcharge. Business customers will 
be assessed 50 cents a month on each line 
up to 100 lines. This surcharge is being 
implemented by the city in accordance 
with the terms of a bill passed in 1990 by 
the Nebraska Unicameral. That bill, LB 
240, allows cities and counties to 
implement a surcharge to pay for 911 
service. This surcharge is collected by 
Lincoln Telephone and remitted entirely 
to the city of Lincoln. 

In addition to the 3.8% occupation tax 
and the 50-cent surcharge to fund 911 
services, Lincoln subscribers also pay a 
5% state sales tax (up from 4.5% last 
year), a 1.5% city sales tax and a 3% 
federal excise tax. The Lincoln 
Telephone Company also collects each of 
these taxes and remits them to the 
appropriate governmental division. 

LTT Magazine 


Lincoln Telephone customers outside 
of Lincoln also pay the 5% state sales tax 
and the 3 % federal excise tax, but local 
municipal taxes vary with the community. 
For example, Nemaha County imple- 
mented a 20-cent surcharge in June 1990 
after county-wide 911 service became 
available on May 1. (Auburn, located in 
Nemaha county had 911 service prior to 
that date.) 

A 20-cent surcharge was also 
implemented in several communities in 
Otoe county, including, Union, Dunbar, 
Douglas, Nebraska City, Otoe and 
Syracuse. Charges of 20 cents per line 
were also implemented in Palmyra in 
September after 911 facilities in Lincoln 
were transferred to Nebraska City. 911 
surcharges will be implemented in Burr, 
Talmage and Unadilla in 1991 after 
digital office conversions in those 
communities. 


18 Exchanges 
Convert to 
Equal Access 


| Deer access was implemented in 18 
communities in December. With this 
latest conversion, the company’s 
conversion program is 94 percent 
complete with a total of 207,190 access 
lines converted in 109 communities. 

The communities converted in 
December included Alexandria, Clatonia, 
Daykin, DeWitt, Douglas, Fairbury, 
Fairfield, Glenvil, Jansen, Murray, 
Panama, Pawnee City, Rising City, Steele 
City, Sutton, Swanton, Wilber and 
Wymore. Prior to the conversion, 
customers were required to select their 
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Forty Years Service for Bob Lemkau 


Bob Lemkau, assistant area manager at Beatrice, was honored at a luncheon in 
Lincoln on the occasion of his 40 years of service with the company. Lemkau began 
his career in 1950 when he went to work at Hebron as a groundman. He was 
promoted in 1951 to combinationman and in 1959 transferred to Beatrice where he 
became a switchman. He served as equipment foreman and central office equipment 
supervisor before being named assistant manager in 1981. 

Among the guests gathered to honor Lemkau on this milestone in his career were 
Lincoln Telephone officers, Beatrice Area Manager Roger Weber, Frank Jurgens of 


Beatrice, and Mrs. Lemkau. 
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long distance carriers by means of a 
balloting process. Ballots were mailed to 
Customers in August with a return date of 
October 2. These conversions became 
effective on December 1. News releases, 
newspaper ads and bill bulletins provided 
information on the balloting process to 
customers within the affected exchanges. 
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Lemkau, 
was presented 
with a 40-year 
service pin 
_ during a 
| luncheon 
@)\ honoring his 
y_, anniversary, 
s While his wife, 
R Betty, 
_ received a 
: S poral 
\ bouquet. 
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Long distance companies appearing on 
the equal access ballots included Lincoln 
Telephone Long Distance, TMC of 
Omaha, MCI, AT&T, Sprint and 
Telenational Communications. One 
additional long distance carrier, Telecom 
USA, also appeared on ballots in Panama 
and Douglas. 
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Arnold Marks Forty Years of Service 


C harles P. Arnold, Senior Vice 
President - Operations, marked another 
important milestone in his career 
with Lincoln Telephone when he 
observed his 40th service anniversary 
on October 23. 

Arnold first came to the company 
in October 1950 while he was still 
attending high school. His first job 
was keeping the company's auto- 
mobile fleet gassed and ready to roll. 
The following year, he transferred to 
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P. Arnold, 
Senior Vice 
President - 
Operations, 
recalls his 
early days 
with the 
Telephone 
Company 
and the 
many 
changes that 
have taken 
place in the 
industry in 
recent years. 


the Service Department as a frameman. 
After a four year military leave of 
absence, he returned to assume the 
position of combinationman in the old 
Plant Department. In 1957 he became 
a commercial representative, moved 
up the ranks from area sales 
supervisor, to sales supervisor, field 
commercial supervisor, and in 1967 
to general commercial supervisor. He 
was named Second Vice President, 
Commercial in 1973. In 1973 the old 


Commercial Department became the 
Customer Services Department and 
Amold was given the title of Vice 
President of Customer Services. His 
most recent promotion was to Senior 
Vice President -- Operations. 

" There have been a lot of changes 
in the industry since I first started," 
Arnold said. “One of the more 
noticeable is in the way we treat the 
Customer as we become more 
marketing oriented." 


Forty Years for 
Ochsner 


E wata Ochsner, assistant area 
manager at York, observed 40 years of 
service with the company on November 
28. Ochsner joined the company in 
November 1950 as a groundman at 
Hastings. He subsequently advanced to 
combinationman and lineman before 
transferring to Seward as a com- 
binationman. He served several years 
in Lincoln as a testman and advanced 
clerk in Supply before returning to 
Hastings for nearly 10 years as a 
switchman. In 1976 he became Wire 
Chief at David City. His most recent 
move was in 1976 when he transferred 
to York to assume the post of assistant 
area manager. 
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Seward Phone 
Center and Radio 
Shack Expanded 


Seca customers are enjoying a new 
look when they go into the Phone 
Center/Radio Shack these days. A 
recently completed remodeling and 
redecorating project has provided an 
additional 590 square feet of space in the 
business office and has greatly increased 
the display space for Lincoln 
Telephone’s Radio Shack merchandise. 

“We have areal high tech show area 
here,” said Larry Wentink, area 
manager. “Customers who’ve been in 
recently are definitely excited about what 
this is doing for the community.” 

In addition to the display area, the 
$70,000 remodeling project also 
included relocating a mechanical room 
and a storage area to provide room for 
new offices for Wentink and assistant 
area manager, Dean Clark. A 
multipurpose room and men’s and 
women’s restrooms were moved to give 
more floor space to the office and show 
room area. New slot walls will expand 
the display area so that more items can 
be displayed. 

“We have a lot more room for 
working displays, and that’s often what 
makes the sale,” commented Wentink. 

The installation of a new air- 
conditioner, new lighting and carpets; 
lowering of the business office ceilings, 
and replacement of office furniture and 
fixtures completed the remodeling 
project. The office and display area are 
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Briefs 
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LT&T Thanked for Gif 


Erman (Bud) Wheatcraft, area manager at Crete, was presented 


with a plaque recently in appreciation of L&T's continued support 
of the Saline Spartan Track Club. Presenting the plaque was 
parent/coach, Rose Ann Steer, Crete. (Photo courtesy of Crete 


Times). 


color coordinated in several shades of 
grey and red. “We went with the Radio 
Shack color scheme for easy iden- 
tification,” Wentink said. Lincoln 
Telephone has held the Radio Shack 
franchise in Seward since 1983. 

One of the areas vacated to make way 
for the office expansion was the old 
operator services area which had been in 
use as a storeroom since 1968 when the 
Seward switchboard closed down. 

“The business office is no longer a 


place just to come pay your phone bill,” 
comments Wentink. “Today, the Phone 
Center is a retail store and the variety of 
merchandise is increasing every year. 
That’s particularly true in Seward, where 
we also have the Radio Shack 
dealership.” 

Two other exchanges will begin office 
remodeling projects in the near future. 
Plans are currently on the drawing board 
for remodeling both the Auburn and 
Nebraska City business offices. 
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LI&T Recognizes 


service Beyond the Call 


S atisfying the customer is all part of the job 
and often goes unnoticed or unrecognized. 
Occasionally, however, a contact with a customer 
is SO positive that the customers are prompted to 
put their appreciation in writing. For those 
employees who have completed the two-day 


Customer Service training seminars, another way 


Pat Hofferber, Stacey Floyd, 
Duane Kepler, Bruce Henderson and 
Rick White, all of LinTel Systems, 
and Cheryl Krueger, LT&T 
Marketing, were commended for the 
job they had done in installing a new 
telephone system at HealthAmerica - 
Lincoln. Another LinTel team was 
recently complimented for their 
professional work in designing and 
installing a new phone system at Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield of Nebraska. Cited 
by Blue Cross/Blue Shield were: 
Shawn Schany, Carol Jack, Scott 
Johnson, Steve Lusero, Mindy 
Martinson, Kathy Carstensen, Wyatt 
Drew, Colleen Wellsandt, Elwin 
Moseman, Ken Kotera, Rob Fisher, 
Pat Hofferber, Terry Roth, Mary 
Sutera, Bob Haynes, Cathy Kubicek 
and Vanessa Medeiros, all of LinTel, 
and Dick Rasmussen, LT&T 


Marketing. 

Operator Services provides an 
opportunity for a great deal of personal 
customer contact—some more chal- 
lenging than others. It also provides 
opportunities for Positive Memorable 
Customer Experiences—the kind that 


leave both customer and operator 
feeling good. Such experiences were 
reported by customers who wrote to 
thank the following operators: Leann 
Lord, Gloria Holbert and Mary 
James; Shirley Blocher, Dorothy 
Smith, Greg Baker, Bonnie Hogan, 
Ila Gochenour, Marlys Rezalan, 
Michael Volz and Cynthia Cramer. 
Bonnie Hogan was commended after 
She relayed a customer’s emergency 
call to the Ashland Fire Department 
recently. 

Customer Service technicians 
are nearly always on the front lines. 
Their contacts with customers require 
skill, friendliness, responsiveness to 
the customers needs and con- 
scientiousness about the work they do. 
Some of these qualities were men- 
tioned by customers who wrote to 
supervisors of the following em- 
pioyees: Terry Duba, I&R, 
Lincoln, and John Griffith, Customer 
Services, Hastings. John’s PMCE 
occurred after he saw lightning strike 
an antenna and set a house ablaze. 
John summoned the fire department 
and woke the sleeping residents then 


of referring to these customer contacts might 
come to mind—Positive Memorable Customer 
Experiences or PMCE. The following employees 
recently experienced a PMCE and received a 
letter of commendation or appreciation from a 
grateful customer. 


went on with his routine calls. 

Every customer has a special need, 
and meeting those needs often sets the 
stage fora PMCE. At the phone 
centers and throughout the business 
offices, employees spend their day 
trying to meet the needs of the Lincoln 
Telephone customers. Achieving that 
goal recently were: Bob Bade, Marci 
Glebe and Shirley McKenzie, all 
Service Representatives in Commercial 
- Residential in Lincoln; Marilyn 
Firestone, Commercial - Business in 
Lincoln; Minnie Zeller and Brenda 
Harvey, business office supervisors in 
Lincoln and Jenny Sherrill at the 
Phone Center at 15th & M in Lincoln. 
The entire business office staff at 
Hastings was commended recently for 
its professional, courteous service. 

An out-of-order telephone does not 
always make a happy customer, but 
rising to the challenge recently, 
Yvonne Reyman, Customer Services, 
Lincoln, turned the situation into a 
PMCE. The customer wrote to express 
her appreciation for Yvonne’s prompt 
response and tactful handling of the 
Situation. 
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Retirements 


Robert Culver 


Jerald Garrison 


coordinator in 1977 and later 
served as data systems coordinator 
for several years. In 1986, he 
moved from Customer Services 
on a temporary assignment as 
research analyst in the then new 
Market Research unit. The 
assignment became permanent 
and he remained in the Corporate 
Communications Department until 
his retirement. Following re- 
tirement, Culver said that he 
would be traveling frequently to 
Omaha to lend his expertise with 
computers to his son, Bob, Jr., 
who operates an advertising 
agency there. Another Culver son, 


s| Jim, works in PrairieLink, and a 


y || daughter, Linda, works in Data 


Gaylort Hemsath © 


William Wakely | 


Robert Culver, research analyst 
in Corporate Research, retired 
August 9 after a long career in 
telephony. 

Culver joined the company in 
1947 as a janitor but left after a 
couple of years. He returned 
within a few months and stayed on 
to achieve over 43 years of net 
credited service with Lincoln 
Telephone. 

During his long career, Culver 
held a variety of positions in a 
number of locations. He first 
worked in Customer Services as a 
service tester before transferring to 
Sutton as a switchman. From 
there he moved to Superior as a 
switchman, and to Nebraska City 
as an installer/repairman, COE, 
and later wire chief. He moved to 
Lincoln in 1973 after being pro- 
moted to equipment foreman, area 
plant. He was promoted to project 
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Processing. 


Jerald R. Garrison, PBX tech- 
nician in Customer Services, retired 
September 9 with 34 years of 
service. 

Garrison joined Lincoln 
Telephone in May 1956 as a 


“j| groundman. In 1957 he became a 
| splicers helper in Lincoln 
| construction, and in 1960 was 
| promoted to splicer. He moved to 
| the Customer Services De- 


partment as a combinationman in 
1962 and became an installer 
repairman, PBX, in 1969. In 1980 
the job title was changed to PBX 
technician. 

He has been active in civic, 


| company and union projects, and 


has filled a number of offices or 
positions, including: Co-Colonel and 
Colonel of the LT&T United Way 
fund drive; memberships on the 
United Way/Chad executive 
board, the Lincoln Telephone 
Company’s Credit Union execu- 
tive board, the Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield State Consumer Council 
Board, the Lincoln Charter Com- 
mission, and Star Venture. He has 
served as a delegate to the 
Democratic Party convention. 
Shortly after joining LT&T he 
became a member of the Com- 
munication Workers of America, 
Local 7470, where he subse- 
quently was elected to the offices 
of steward, chief steward, the 
Executive Board, vice president 
and president He has also seved 
on the Lincoln Central Labor 
body, and on the Executive Board 
of the Nebraska Industrial Union 
Council. He has been a delegate 
to Nebraska AFL-CIO ‘con- 
ventions and has attended a 


number of national CWA 
legislative conferences. Fol- 
lowing retirement, Garrison 
moved to Washington, D.C. to 
serve as adelegate to CWA. 


Gaylort (Gay) Hemsath, retired 
September 8, 1990. He had over 
31 years of service with Lincoln 
Telephone. 

Hemsath joined the company 
on a temporary basis in 1960 and 
left briefly to return in June 1960 
as a temporary groundman. He 
was promoted to draftsman in 
Engineering in August 1960 and 
in 1969 was named engineering 
assistant. The following year, he 
began what was to be a long 
career in toll separations when he 
became a staff assistant in the 
section. He became a toll 
separations engineer in 1976 and 
served in that position until 1981 
when he was made toll separa- 
tions supervisor in the Revenue 
Requirements Department. In 1984, 
following a job title change, he 
was separations and access 
Supervisor in the Revenue 
Requirements Department. He 
became a research and analysis 
coordinator in 1986 and in 1987 
moved to Whippany, New Jersey 
to fill a temporary assignment as 
research and analysis coordinator 
with the National Exchange 
Carrier Association. 


Raymond L. Johnson, area 
manager at Wahoo retired August 
4, 1990 after completing 45 years 
of service with Lincoln Telephone. 
Johnson first became associated 
with the company while still in 
high school. He worked part time 
and summers, finally joining the 
staff permanently as a com- 
binationman at Tecumseh in July 
1945. In 1953 he was promoted 
to exchange manager at Cook and 
Burr and moved with his family 
to Cook where they remained for 
five years. He was named acting 
manager at Friend in 1958, and 
later that year was promoted to 
manager. During a reorganization 
of the company’s territorial dis- 
tricts in 1959, he was transferred 
to Ashland where he served for 
nearly 22 years as exchange 


manager. He was promoted to area 
manager at Wahoo in December 
1971. 

He is a member and past 
president of the Wahoo Lions 
Club; member and past master of 
the Masonic Lodge in Ashland; 
member of the Eastern Star and 
past worthy patron in Ashland; and 
associate member of the Wahoo 
Masonic Lodge and Eastern Star. 
He is also a member of the Wahoo 
Country Club and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. 

An ardent golfer and angler, 
Johnson, who is known to his 
many LT&T friends as Ramey, 
said that he plans to spend a lot of 
time on the golf links or out 
fishing. 


William J. Wakely, Jr., general 
equipment engineer, retired 
September 29, 1990. He had been 
with Lincoln Telephone for 30 
years. 

Wakely joined the company as 
a junior engineer in October 1960. 
He was promoted to engineer in 
1966 and in 1969 became a 
network engineer in Engineering’s 
General Equipment division. 

In recent years, Wakely was 
involved in the conversion of many 
central offices throughout the 
territory. In his capacity as 
equipment engineer, he was 
responsible for ordering all needed 
equipment and supplies and 
overseeing their installation. 
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In Memoriam 


Bertha | 
Anderson |_ 


Joe H. Hartley 


Donald 
Jacobson 


Delvin McCoy 


Hedwig Staley 


Helen A. Adermann, 72, retired 
chief operator from Geneva, died 
July 11, 1990 at Geneva. 
Miss Adermann hada 29 
year career with Lincoln 
| Telephone, beginning in 1940 as a 
20 


relief operator at Geneva. In 1943, 
she became a long distance 
Operator, and that same year 
served as a supervisor of the army 
base near Fairmont as well as 
continuing her duties as A&L 
operator at Geneva. She held both 
positions until 1944 when she was 
promoted to Chief Operator at 
Geneva. When the Geneva switch 
went to automatic dialing in 1963 
she transferred to Hastings where 
she remained until her retirement 


| in 1969. 


She was a member of Grace 
Lutheran Church and the Frank H. 


| Woods Chapter of Telephone 
| Pioneers. 


Services were held July 14 in 
Geneva with interment at Geneva 
Cemetery. 


Bertha Andersen, 75, retired toll 
investigation clerk, died 
November 4, 1990. She had been 
retired since March 1980. 

Miss Andersen served 34 years 
with LT&T. Prior to joining 
Lincoln Telephone as an operator 
at Superior in 1946, she had 
worked as a relief operator at 
Ruskin serving at a one-position 
board located in the chief 


|] Operator’s home. She eventually 
|| became chief operator at Superior, 
|| remaining in that position until 


Superior converted to dial 
Operation in 1964 and she 


_| transferred to Lincoln to join the 
| Centralized Toll Investigation 


unit. 

She was a member of the St. 
Paul United Methodist Church, 
WSCS, the Frank H. Woods 
Chapter of the Telephone 
Pioneers, CWA 7470, DDS 90, 
the Norden Club, Axis of Lincoln 
BPW, and the Over 60 Club. 

Survivors include: sister, 
Olga, also a retired LT&T 
employee; brother, Elmer, 
Farmington, N.M.;_ nieces; 
nephews. 

Services were held November 
8 in Lincoln with interment at 


Springcreek Cemetery in Ruskin, 
Nebraska. 


Joe H. Hartley, 91, retired 


personnel supervisor and 


commercial artist, died November 
3, 1990. He had been retired since 
1964. He lacked only 2 months 
of having achieved 50 years of 
service with the company when 
he retired. 

Born in Illinois, Mr. Hartley 
moved to Nebraska while still a 
child and in 1913, when he was 
14 years old, began working at 
Lincoln Telephone as a mes- 
senger and mail boy. He moved 
up through the company and in 
1936 joined the old Commercial 
Department as a commercial 
artist. He later became respon- 
sible for the company’s adver- 
tising and public relations 
programs. He was promoted to 
personnel supervisor and held that 
position until his retirement. 

Mr. Hartley served for many 
years as editor of the old Lincoln 
Telephone News and was perhaps 
best known throughout the 
company for his back page 
cartoons satirizing employee 
activities both on and off the job. 
He was also the author of a 
comprehensive history of The 
Lincoln Telephone Company 
written in observance of the 
company’s 50th anniversary in 
1954. Hartley was also a talented 
photographer and during the early 
1920’s, moonlighted for a brief 
period at the Lincoln State 
Journal as a photographer and 
sports cartoonist. An avid diariast 
since his early teens, Hartley’s 
home contained scores of bound 
and indexed volumes that detailed 
events that began in 1916 and 
covered nearly 75 years of his 
own, the company’s, and the 
nation’s history. During his 
retirement years, he spent much 
of his time researching and 
organizing his family history. 

He was a member of First 
United Methodist Church, 
Scottish Rite, Sesostris Temple of 
the Shrine, Martha Washington 
Chapter 153 OES, Sons of the 
American Revolution (National 
and Nebraska societies), Past 
Master, Lancaster Lodge 54 
AF&AM, Past President, Frank 
H. Woods Telephone Pioneers 
Association. In 1966 he became 
one of the first recipients of the 
Pioneers’ newly established 
Meritorious Service Awards. 


Survivors include: sons, Richard, 
Allen, both of Lincoln; daughters, 
Mrs. Loni (Lorraine) Cavey, 
Lincoln, Phyllis Joann 
Geschwender, Coeur D’alene, 
Idaho; seven grandchildren; 13 
great-grandchildren. 

Services were held November 6, 
1990 at Lincoln with graveside 
services and interment at Cook 
County Cemetery in Cook, 
Nebraska. 


Donald F. Jacobson, 60, customer 
service technician at Syracuse, died 
October 25, 1990. He had served at 
Lincoln Telephone for nearly 35 
years. 

Mr. Jacobson first joined the 
company in 1955 as a groundman in 
Lincoln construction. He was 
transferred to Syracuse plant as a 
combinationman in 1956 and held 
that postition throughout his career 
at Lincoln Telephone. 

A resident of rural Elmwood his 
entire life, he continued to make his 
home in that area while serving 
from the Syracuse exchange. 

A veteran of the Korean war, he 
was a member and past com- 
mander of the Massey-Richards 
Post 100 of the American Legion 
and a member of VFW Post 5547. 
He was active in the Mt. Moriah 
Lodge 57 A.F. & A.M. and was a 
member of the CWA. He served 10 
years with the Syracuse Volunteer 
Fire Department and was a member 
of the United Methodist Church at 
Syracuse. 

Survivors include: wife, 
DonnaMae; sons, Rick, Nebraska 
City, Robert, Crete; daughters, 
Mrs. Rick (Susan) Holbert, Lincoln, 
Mrs. Pat (Sharon) Bryant, Syracuse; 
six grandchildren. 

Services were held October 29 at 
Syracuse with interment at Parkhill 
cemetery in Syracuse. 


Delvin L. (Dick) McCoy, 59, 
retired Tecumseh central office 
equipment technician, died 
November 2, 1990. He had been 
retired since 1984. 

Mr. McCoy’s entire career at 
Lincoln Telephone was spent at 


Magazine 


Tecumseh, where he joined the 
company in 1951 as a groundman 
in construction. He was promoted 
to combinationman, then switch- 
man and in 1982 became a central 
office equipment technician. His 
job consisted of servicing central 
office equipment in 12 central dial 
offices, covering a 50 mile area 
reaching from Adams in northern 
Gage county to DuBois in 
southern Pawnee county. He had 
over 33 years of service when he 
retired. 

Survivors include: sons, Tim, 
Port Hueneme, Calif., Shane, 
Lincoln; daughter, Mrs. Donald 
(Teresa) Schneider, Lincoln; 
mother, Edna, Adams; brother, 
William, Lincoln; sisters, Mrs. 
Gaylord (Beverly) Wehmer, Crab 
Orchard, Mrs. David (Edna) 
Gyhra, Lincoln; six grandchildren. 

Services were held November 
6 at Tecumseh with interment at 
Tecumseh Cemetery. 


Dora Plessel, 85, retired Seward 
telephone operator died Nov. 15 at 
Milford. Her career in telephony 
had spanned 45 years. 

Mrs. Plessel first joined the 
telephone company in 1922 as an 
operator at Milford. After seven 
years of service, she resigned to 
get married. In 1936 she retumed 
as a relief operator and soon 
became a full-time A&L operator. 
She was promoted to assistant 
chief operator and later, chief 
operator at Milford. In 1949 she 
transferred to Seward where she 
served as operator and service 
assistant. Following the con- 
version of the Seward switchboard 
to DDD in April 1968, she retired 
to her home in Milford. 

She was a member of the 
United Methodist Church at 
Milford. 

Survivors include nephews 
and nieces. Services were held 
November 16 at Milford. 


Hedwig F. (Hattie) Staley, 91, 
died Nov. 13, 1990, in Lincoln. 
former lunch room supervisor, she 
had been retired since 1964. 

Miss Staley’s 34-year career 
with Lincoln Telephone began in 
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January 1927 when she came to 
the company as an elevator 
operator at the old 14th & M 
building. Following the move to 
the new building at 15th & M in 
1961, she became supervisor of 
the lunchroom. 

She was a member of Frieden’s 
Lutheran Church and the Lincoln 
Telephone Pioneers Association. 
Survivors include: brother, Emil 
Staley; sister, Charlotte Holze, 
both of Lincoln; niece, nephew, 
great-nieces and great-nephews, 
great-great nieces and great-great 


nehews, cousins. 


Graveside services were held 
November 16 at Wyuka Cemetery. 
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echnology, it seems, is changing 
absolutely everything we do-- 
from designing this magazine 
with desk top publishing to 
Desert Storm, which was, 
thankfully, a short encounter. And 


nowhere is the impact of new technology 


more evident than in our own industry. 
In view of the rapid changes 
surrounding our industry, I am sure that 
many of you are wondering about our 
company. Can we, in the face of all this 
change, survive and prosper? Do we 
have a vision of what we want to be, or 
are we simply mired under with FCC 
rule changes, new EAS programs and 
organizational changes. Well, of course, 


we are spending time on these issues, but 


these actions are all part of a larger goal 
that we have for our company. 

In its simplest form, our vision is to 
remain the absolute best local exchange 
telephone company in the nation--to 
provide customers the information they 
need, when they need it, in the format 
desired. In its more corporate version, 
Our Strategic direction is this: to merge 
telephone, data and video technology 
into a switched, broadband network that 


will improve the way our customers live, 


work, are educated, and receive health 
care. We also believe our telecom- 
munications infrastructure is key to the 
economic diversification of southeast 
Nebraska and we are committed to 
delivering on the promise that the 
Information Age holds. 


Our sophisticated telecommunications 
and cellular networks, our packet 
switching and high speed data services, 
our voice messaging system, CLASS, 
kiosks, FingerTips and the information 
gateway under development are all 
tangible examples of the way in which 
we are translating our vision into new 
services for our customers. 

We have a vision and a plan to 
achieve it, but it would be completely 
naive for me to tell you that this vision is 
only my responsibility or the 
responsibility of our board or our 
executive staff. No chairman, nor any 
single officer, manager or supervisor can 
accomplish more than the ability, talent 
and dedication that his or her staff permit 
and that our customers will accept. That 
is why we must all work together to 
make this company all that it can be. 
And that is why I would like each of you 
to think about our vision and the role you 
have in making it a reality. 

I'm optimistic about the future of our 
company. We have developed an 
impressive record of technological 
innovation, new product development, 
marketing capability and efficiency--all 
critical elements of our future success in 
the competitive world of telecommu- 
nications. Working together, I'm sure we 
can forge a future filled with new and 
exciting opportunities. 


The bald eagle poised against the skyline 
is a familiar sight to downtown Lincoln 
shoppers. With the advent of the crisis in 
the Arabian desert, however, something 
new was added recently to the Eagle. In 
support of American troops, a U.S. flag 


is grasped firmly in one of the eagle’s 
claws. For those not familiar with the 
eagle, it’s located on the Security Federal 
Savings building located at 13th & N 
Streets. 


The Night That War Broke Out 


BROUGHT STORM OF CALLS TO TOPS 


DESERT STORM 


perator Services has 


traditionally served 


as the pulse of a 

community. In the 

early years of this 

century, when 

disaster struck, the 
operator was one of the first to be 
aware of it as she set off an alarm that 
notified emergency workers and the 
community. When national events of 
urgency occurred, it was the operator 
who placed the calls that spread the 
news. 

Today, the sense of drama is 
less than that which existed when 
long rows of operators sat at the old 
cord boards, plugging in and rushing 
through the calls that followed 
announcements of events of national 
importance. But when major events 
occur today, the need to "reach out 
and touch someone" remains. And 


our operators still feel the importance 


of the event as calls begin to come up 
on video screen after screen and the 
call volume reaches a crescendo. And 
SO it was on the night of January 16. 
"We first became aware that 
something unusual was happening at 
about 5:45 p.m. when our call rate 
suddenly shot way up," commented 
Wilma Drake, who was on duty that 


night as assistant supervisor. 
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“Some of the staff had 
been on hand for other 
wars & were acutely 
aware of what it could 
mean--to the nation & 


the company.” 
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“The overload became so heavy that 


at one point we could not get circuits 
to complete our long distance calls." 


(Later analysis revealed that the 


actual call load was a 40% increase 
over that for the same period of time a 
week earlier, on Wednesday, January 9.) 

Drake explained that the 
heavy circuit conditions caused a 
longer answer time, tying up the 
Circuits even more. The lack of free 
Circuits made it impossible to reach 
the route centers in order to complete 
the calls, creating a "vicious circle" 
Situation, she said. 

To overcome this situation, 
Drake said that a temporary route 
position was set up, with a 
Microfiche and reader. However, the 
SL-1 position prevented use of a 
hands-free headset, so the help of 
Don Roth, a network technician on 
duty in Network Operations, was 
enlisted to set up new equipment and 
the problem was soon resolved. 

Assistant supervisor Darlene 
Hauff, also on duty that night, said a 


sense of urgency affected everyone in 
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When calls began coming up fast and furious on the screen, operator Betty Thiessen knew something 
unusual was happening, but it wasn’t until a customer came on the line and said, “We’re at war,”’ that she 
knew what it was. 


Operator Services. "Although we 
had no guidelines or procedures for 
war, we did sense that this might be 
an emergency situation and began 
making plans to handle any 
contingencies that might arise,” she 
said. "One of the first things I did 
was make plans for working the 
evening staff overtime if necessary. 
Only one of the operators I asked 
about this declined and that was 
because she had a babysitting 
problem. Our operators exhibited a 
tremendous spirit of service, 
commitment and cooperation." 
According to Drake, several 


of the operators had personal 
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concems--friends or relatives 
stationed in the area-- and there was a 
lot of tension because of this. "Some 
of the operators broke into tears when 
they learned we were at war, but all 
of them tumed to the job at hand and 
did their best to get the calls through 
for our customers." 

According to operator Deb 
Vance, Customers were extremely 
understanding whenever there were 
delays in getting their calls 
through. Lupe Parks echoed that 
observation. "There was a sense of 
quiet urgency to their calls, but our 
customers were very accepting of 


the delays that were occurring.” 


Recalls operator Betty 
Thiessen, "I had just talked with a 
customer who came on the line and 
said, ‘We're at war!' when I heard 
what sounded like an airplane going 
over. It really did scare me, and we 
got so busy that I couldn't get up to 
find out what was going on, so I was 
very tense for a while." As off-duty 
operators began retuming from lunch 
or break they brought the news in to 
their supervisors, who then alerted 
the operators to the situation. 
Throughout the evening, operators 
taking breaks monitored the TV and 
brought back developments to the 
staff. 

Some of the staff, like Drake 
and operators Verletta Alexander and 
Parks, had been on hand for other 
wars and were acutely aware of the 
gravity of the situation and what it 
could mean--to the nation and to the 
company. 

At about eight o'clock, 
following the public address by 
President Bush, calls began to abate. 

"IT think the country needed to know for 


sure what was happening and he 


provided that in his speech,” Drake said. 
Theissen commented that the 
highlight for the evening shift was 
when Drake posted a note on the 
operator bulletin board thanking all 
the operators for their dedication. "I 
thought that was very thoughtful," 
she said. Operator Leann Lord 
commented that she very much 
appreciated the frequent updates on 
what was happening and the fact that 
supervisors kept them apprised of the 


situation throughout the evening. ¢& 


ike any momentous 


occasion, there are always some odd 
little coincidences. For example, 
Operator Services Director Claudia 
Severin was overheard remarking that 
the war broke out on January 16, the 
date of the birthday of her supervisor, 
Customer Services Director, DeLoyd 


Larsen, and ended on her birthday, 


Assistant supervisors Darlene Hauff (left) and 
Wilma Drake worried that if the rush of calls 
continued, they would have to do some rescheduling. 
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WAR ALSO BROUGHT PROBLEMS TO TOLL RECORDS 


peration Desert Storm also meant a few busy 
days for the message investigation center and 


toll records group, according to Ramona 


Anderson. The problem began when the 

public became confused about some TV 
promotions for free calls to servicemen. The free calls 
were for any call made from a U.S. Navy ship and 
terminating in the United States, during the period of 
December 19 through 24 , Anderson explained. A lot of 
people thought this offer was for any call to or from 
overseas military personnel, however, and when their bills 
artived they called the telephone company for a credit. 


"As soon as AT&T, for whom we provide billing 


and collection services, became aware of the confusion, 


bulletins were sent out to clarify the situation," Anderson 
said. "However, they did not reach the business office 
before the calls began coming in and there was some 
confusion over what to do about the charges. Our 
department and the business office at one time were 
operating on different information. Our management's 
decision, however, was that whatever a customer had been 
told by our business office personnel, we would honor any 
commitment and if indicated allow credit for the call in 
question," she said. "We may be in the communications 
business, but lack of communication between telephone 
companies, and even between departments, can be one of 


our biggest problems." @& 


New Center Opens Communication 


rn 


Door for Hearing-[mpaired 


mae 


The relay system enables communication between a regular telephone and a Telephone Device for the Deaf (TDD) such as the one presented to the Lincoln City Police 
Department by the Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneers Association. Accepting the TDD are (from left) Lincoln Police Chief Dan Leitner, observed by Peg DeGarmo, 
translator with the Nebraska Commission for the Hearing-Impaired, and members of the Pioneers Association, Mary Jepson, Gary Roller and Ramona Anderson. 


he simple act of picking up a tele- 
phone and placing a call to a friend or 
relative was, until recently, denied to 
the estimated five percent of the state's 
population who are hearing- or 
speech-impaired. 

Basically a telephone enables 


communication between two people 


at some distance apart by the trans- 
mission of sound waves. For hearing-impaired people 
who cannot hear sound waves, or voice-impaired persons 
who cannot make the speech sounds, that avenue of 
communication was often impossible, or at best, extremely 


difficult. Nebraska's new dual party relay system, 
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however, now makes it possible for the hearing/speech- 
impaired to make any call that a hearing person is able to 


make. 


WHAT IS THE DUAL 
PARTY RELAY SYSTEM? 


A dual party relay system offers a centralized 
location where hearing- or speech-impaired individuals 
can access the telephone network to place a telephone call. 
Or, in a reverse procedure, it allows non-impaired 
individuals to use the telephone system to reach a hearing- 
or speech-impaired individual. The system combines the 


services of a trained translator and a special 


telecommunications device. The device, known as a 
TDD, is a combination telephone/typewriter that sends 
or receives portions of a telephone conversation by 
keyboard, making possible immediate communication 
between those using a TDD machine and phones that do 


not have special equipment. 


NEBRASKA IS 16TH 
STATE TO INSTALL DUAL 
PARTY RELAY CENTER 


Nebraska's dual party relay system, which became 
Operational January 1, 1991, is a result of the passage in 
1990 of LB 240 by the Nebraska Legislature. State 
legislation that made the relay center possible meets the 
requirements of the National Disabilities Act of 1990, 
passed by Congress. 

In addition to providing for the development of 
a centralized system that would give hearing/speech- 
impaired persons access to the public telephone system, 
LB 240 also provided a way to finance the center. Local 
telephone companies collect a monthly surcharge from 
customers and provide it to the State. That surcharge 
became effective January 1, 1991. State legislators also 
designated the Nebraska Public Service Commission 
(NPSC) to administer the system. The NPSC's 
responsibility includes setting the amount of the 
surcharge, and the collection and disbursement of the 
estimated $667,831 in annual revenues to be collected 
from the surcharge. (Although LB 240 authorized a 
surcharge of up to 10 cents per month for each access line, 


the commission set the surcharge on approximately 


800,000 access lines in the state at 7 cents per month.) 
The commission was also responsible for the 
selection of an operator services unit to provide the relay 
services. Using a competitive bid process, the NPSC 
selected Hamilton Telephone Company, headquartered in 
Aurora, Nebraska, to provide the service. Following 
modification of the existing operator stations, the addition 
of new equipment, including TDD units, and several 
weeks training for operators, the relay center opened on 


schedule on January 1. About 15 telephone operators staff 


the center on a 24 hour, 7 days a week basis. Special 
training of the operators included an introduction to the 
deaf culture and to the code of ethics for interpreters, as 


well as the use of TDDs. 
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Receiving one of the TDDs given by the Telephone Pioneers is (left) Gayle Van 
Patten of the Hastings Message Service. Pioneer Loyal Park (center) presents 
the instrument while translator Peg DeGarmo, looks on. 


HOW DOES DUAL PARTY 
RELAY WORK? 


Using a TDD device, hearing- or speech-impaired 
callers dial a toll-free number to access the Nebraska Relay 
Center. At the relay center, special operators take the typed 
message and relay it verbally to the person being called. The 
hearing person's spoken words are then typed back to the 
caller. In a reverse of that process, a speaking person uses an 
ordinary telephone to dial a second 800 number and relays a 


spoken message to the operator who types it into a TDD for 


inform the operator whether the call is local or long distance, 
the number from which they are calling and the number they 
want to call. If the call is long distance, callers must also 
provide the operator with the type of call and billing 
arrangements such as direct dialed, person-to-person, calling 
card, collect or third number billing. 

There is no charge to either party for the relay 
service or for local calls, but the usual long distance charges, 
as well as the usual operator assistance charges, will be 
charged to the caller. 


Calls handled by the relay center are strictly 


transmission to the called party. To access the system by 
TDD, the caller dials 1-800-833-7352. To access it by 
telephone, the caller dials 1-800-833-0930. 


confidential. As required by law, operators cannot disclose 


any information from a conversation and records of the 


contents of conversations will not be kept. 


After reaching the relay center operator, callers must 


TDD's Key to Calls By Hearing-Impaired 


TDD is a vital component of 

a hearing/speech-impaired 

person's ability to use the 

telephone. Even with the 

relay center, the impaired 

person will still require a TDD 
to communicate by telephone. The relay 
center, however, eliminates the necessity 
of the speaking person's need for a TDD, 
as was often the case before, when 
relatives of a hearing/speech-impaired 
person purchased a second TDD in order 
to keep in touch by phone. Use of the 
interpreter will also make it possible for a 
hearing-impaired person to make a call to 
a regular telephone. So long as the 
hearing/speech-impaired person has a 
TDD, the relay center will make it 


possible for him or her to call a doctor or 
a retail store or make other calls that in 
the past were impossible to make. 

The Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneer Association has helped provide 
TDD's for hearing impaired individuals 
for the past 10 years and in that time has 
donated 107 TDDs to the Nebraska 
Commission for the Hearing-Impaired or 
to individuals recommended by the 
Commission. The Pioneers have also 
filled requests for TDDs through 
Lincoln's League of Human Dignity. 
Law enforcement agencies throughout 
the territory have also been recipients of 
TDDs donated by the Pioneers, as have 
schools in Lincoln and other commu- 
nities in the territory. In line with its 


commitment to improving communi- 
cation for the hearing-impaired, the 
Pioneers several years ago developed a 
directory of TDD telephone numbers 
across the state. The directory, which is 
updated and reprinted each year, lists 
over 400 TDD numbers as well as the 
numbers of emergency centers and 
interpreters for the deaf that can be 
accessed by TDD. 

According to the Commission 
for the Hearing-Impaired, only about 700 
of the state's hearing /speech-impaired 
population currently own TDDs. The 
Commission has some units available for 
loan and units can be purchased from a 
number of manufacturers. 


Down-Sized Directories Popular 


FROM STOCKING STUFFERS TO CARRY-ALONGS FOR THE CAR 


OUR CUSTOMERS 


lot of Lincoln Telephone customers 
must believe the old adage, "Good 
things come in small packages." Why 
else would they pay $4.95 for a 
directory when they could get one 
free? 


"People give a lot of reasons for 
purchasing the new mini-directories," according to 
Stephanie Johanns, directory supervisor. “Convenience 
is high on the list, plus the fact that the new books are 
intriguing." | 

The new mini-directories were introduced in 
all Lincoln Telephone Phone Centers the day after 
Thanksgiving and by early January half of the initial 
order had been sold. Customers bought them for gifts. 
They bought them because they were easy to mail to 
out-of-town relatives. They bought them because they 
fit better on their bookshelves or desks, and they 
bought them because they were convenient to carry in 
their cars. 

In addition to being sold in all Phone Centers, 
the new mini-directories are also now on sale ata 
number of convenience stores. Re-orders from these 
stores are an indication that the directories are still 
moving quite well. 

Even though the directories were new this year, 
the concept of a mini-directory has been around for a 


number of years, Johanns explains. 


FIND THE NEW MINI-DIRECTORIES USEFUL 


"We first got the idea from a printing supplier 
who had been printing mini-directories for some of 
their customers. We took a look at the small directo- 
ries and liked them, but at that time we didn't think 


customers would pay for a directory when they were 


already getting one free.” 
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Marcia Glebe, Customer Services, compares a mini-directory (left) with a full- 
sized directory (right). 
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Several factors began to make the concept look 


more attractive. Perhaps the strongest incentive to 
publish a mini-directory was the rapid growth of 
Lincoln Telephone Cellular. They wanted to be able 
to offer a smaller directory to cellular customers to 
carry in their cars or briefcases. The mini-directories 
are given free to cellular customers when they 
purchase a cellular telephone or cellular service. 

The mini-directory is in line with the 
company's tradition of providing innovative directory 
services. Lincoln Telephone was one of the first 
companies in the nation to introduce the blue pages 
section with social services and other community 
information. The addition of 4-color ad inserts and 
the 4-color FingerTips section were later innovations 
to the Lincoln Telephone directory. 

Although mini-directories have been around, 
they are rare enough to enable Lincoln Telephone to 
maintain its innovative edge. 

"In every other area of its business, the 
company is constantly searching for new revenue 
sources. We believed, correctly, that customers would 
pay for a new type of directory. Careful control of 
costs made it feasible to produce the directories at a 
low enough cost that they would be attractive to 
customers," said Johanns. 

The mini-directories are exact duplicates of the 
larger directories with two exceptions. In order to 
decrease costs, the 4-color product promotion pages 
and the glossy, 12-page street locator maps were not 
included. In addition, there is no red ink in the smaller 
directories. They do, however, carry complete white 
page listings, a complete Yellow Pages section, 
including the Yellow Pages index, and an identical 


blue pages section with social services, street 
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addresses and other community information. The 
mini-directories contain the same number of pages as 
the larger ones, so both measure approximately two 
inches thick. The mini-directory dimensions, 
however, are about 60% smaller, which makes them 
only 7 inches tall and 5 3/4 inches wide--about the 
size of a large paperback novel. 

"GTE, which prints our larger directory, also 
printed our mini-directories, so they were able to use 
the same page layouts," Johanns explained. "The 
large book was printed and the binding process was 
completed in St. Petersburg, Fla. After the larger 
directory was printed, GTE photo-reduced the size of 
the page proofs and printed the smaller directories in 
Des Plaines, Ill., from the smaller page proofs. The 
procedure saved resetting type and reproofing pages, 
both costly and time-consuming procedures. Interest- 
ingly, the binding process for the mini-directory 
occurred in Iowa. So from Florida to Illinois to lowa 
to Nebraska, the mini-directory was already a 
seasoned traveler by the time it reached Lincoln for 
distribution." 

"We anticipated some customer resistance to 
the smaller type," Johanns commented. "So we 
decided in our planning stages to include with each 
mini-directory a reader's magnifier." 

About three inches long, the magnifier is 
encased in a blue holder imprinted with the company 
logo in white. The 4-color cover looks exactly like the 
larger directory with only one difference. Printed in 
the upper right hand corner is the price, $4.95--a first 
for a telephone directory in the company's history. 

Will we continue to offer the mini-directories? 

"I'm sure we will after the initial success of 


this first offering,” Johanns says. @& 


Cellular Service Spreads 
Across State 


n the midwestern tradition of cooperation, 
Nebraska's telephone companies are working 
together to build a cellular telephone network 
across the state. Nearly three dozen telephone 
companies have joined together to form 
Nebraska Cellular Telephone Corporation so 
that cellular telephone service can be available 


to a large share of the state's population. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
OF CELLULAR SERVICE 


Cellular telephone service, born in the uncer- 
tainties of the '80s, has gone far beyond industry expec- 
tations to become one of the most rapidly expanding 
businesses of the '90s. 

Under regulation by the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), cellular service licenses were initially 
granted for 306 designated Metropolitan Service Areas 
(MSA). Two licenses were granted for each MSA--one on 
the "A" side of the radio spectrum to a non-wireline 
carrier, and one on the "B" side of the radio spectrum to a 
wireline carrier, After service was established in each of 


the MSAs, the FCC tumed its attention to the rural areas 


of the country, this time dividing the nation's rural areas 
into Rural Service Areas (RSA). Ten RSAs were 
designated in Nebraska. As in the earlier licensing of 
cellular service providers, the FCC selected two licensees 
foreach RSA. A lottery system was used as the selection 


process. 


NEBRASKA CELLULAR 
INCLUDES MOST WIRELINE 
COMPANIES IN THE STATE 


Telephone service in Nebraska is provided by 
41 individual telephone companies. Some of these 
companies are quite small and serve only a few rural 
subscribers. The largest are U.S. West, with its Nebraska 
division headquartered in Omaha, and Lincoln Telephone, 
which serves a 22-county area in southeastern Nebraska. 
In a cooperative effort to provide cellular telephone 
service across the state, substantially all of the Nebraska 
wireline companies joined together to form the Nebraska 
Cellular Telephone Corporation (NCTC). The new 
company was incorporated in November 1987, became 
operational in August 1989 and its first cell site went into 


service at Grand Island in 1990. NCTC is headquartered 


in Grand Island with a full-time staff in the four operating 


departments--engineering, accounting, customer service, 


and installation services. According to General Manager 
Kevin Wiley, the purpose of the corporation is to 
maximize economy of scale in developing a cellular 
network across the State and in operating that network. 
Wiley was formerly the manager of the Centel Cellular's 


Greenville, S.C. cellular business. 


“What we are offering people is a 
service that enables them to keep in 


touch and increases their mobility at a 
cost they can afford.” 


Lincoln Telephone, as one of the larger telephone 


companies in the state, is one of the larger shareholders of 
Nebraska Cellular Telephone Corporation. Lincoln 
Telephone's Senior Vice President - Operations Charles 
Amold was instrumental in the early development of the 
Nebraska Cellular Telephone Corporation. He serves on 
the board and is president of the corporation. 

When completed, NCTC's 18 to 20 cell sites and 
two switches will bring cellular services to nearly 50% of 
Nebraska's rural population. In addition to the coverage 
areas paralleling Interstate 80, cell sites have been, or will 
be, constructed along six other major state highways, 
including highways 30, 6, and 34 running east and west 
and 81, 183 and 281 running north and south. Each RSA 
will have at least one cell site when the entire system is 
complete, and each cell site will provide coverage to a 


radius of approximately 20-25 miles, with a slightly lower 
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range for portable mobile telephones. 

To date, NCTC has installed nine cell sites in 
strategic locations and one switch, located at Grand Island. 
With slightly less than half the planned cell sites up and 
running, NCTC’s initial network usage has exceeded 
expectations and is increasing each month. Cellular sites 
are currently in service at Grand Island, York, Seward, 
Norfolk, Columbus, Fremont, Keamey, Hastings and 
Beatrice. 

The availability of cellular services along 
Interstate 80 will increase the potential for revenue 


earings from "roamer" traffic. "Roamer" calls are those 


made by customers of another cellular telephone Company. 


For example, customers traveling between Chicago and 
Denver may make cellular telephone calls as they travel 
through Nebraska on the Interstate. NCTC bills the 
customer's home cellular company for use of its cellular 
network and the local wireline network. The roamer 
agreements also enable NCTC Cellular customers to use 
"foreign" cellular companies outside the area served by 
NCTC and to be billed for this service by NCTC. 

"The number of cellular customers, both 
nationwide and locally, has far exceeded expectations," 
says Wiley. "Cellular technology has extended the range 
of mobile communication, which greatly enhances its 
usefulness. Add to that a price that is very affordable and 
you have a greater demand for cellular service than 
originally anticipated. What we are offering people is a 
service that enables them to keep in touch and increases 
their mobility at a cost they can afford. And that's what 
people today want. That makes cellular telephone a real 


winner." 


LINCOLN TELEPHONE 
CELLULAR WENT INTO 
OPERATION IN 1986 


In July 1986, Lincoln Telephone received a construction 
permit to provide cellular service in the Lincoln-Lancaster 
County MSA. Lincoln Telephone Cellular was organized 
and construction began on a cellular network. A license to 
cperate the system was received in 1987 and service 
commenced to customers. Today that network consists of a 
switch located at 15th and M and eight cell sites located 
throughout Lincoln and Lancaster County. The network 
provides coverage of a majority of Lincoln and Lancaster 
County. In addition to selling cellular equipment and 
services in the Lincoln area, Lincoln Telephone Cellular 
also markets, on a resale basis, the cellular service 
provided by Nebraska Cellular Telephone Corporation 
(NCTC). The company function is as a re-seller of cellular 


services for NCTC in communities such as York, Seward, 


Hastings and Beatrice. Cellular equipment is sold through 
Lincoln Telephone business offices and installation and 
services are provided by Lincoln Telephone staff. 

One of the greatest benefits to customers results 
from the interconnection of Lincoln Telephone Cellular 
with Centel Cellular in Omaha and Nebraska Cellular in 
the Nebraska RSAs. This benefit is a service called "call 
delivery" and works in the following manner. When a 
landline telephone in Lincoln calls a Lincoln cellular 
phone, the landline caller just dials the cellular number as a 
seven-digit local call. The cell system seeks and finds the 
individual cellular phone wherever it might be located 
within the interconnected network, then "terminates" or 
"delivers" the call. The cellular phone being called can be 
located in Lincoln, Omaha, Grand Island, or any of the 
NCTC coverage areas and they will receive the call and 
pay only their cellular airtime charges. Nor will there be a 
long distance charge to the landline caller placing the call 


to the cellular number. ¢ 


Employee Suggestions Earn Cash Awards 


lice Gee and Linda Keller were 


each presented a $50 suggestion 


the frame. Although the company had 
used a color standard on the old 


cart for delivery once a week. The 


change will speed up delivery of needed 


award for ideas they proposed 
through the company's sugges- 
tion program. Ms. Gee is a 
frame attendant in network operations in 
Lincoln and Ms. Keller is a shipping 
clerk in the Lincoln warehouse, supply. 
Gee's suggestion was to use 
color coded wires to distinguish DMS 


jumpers from No. 5 switch jumpers on 


mechanical switches, the practice was 
overlooked after the new switches were 
installed. Switchrooms will return to the 
practice of color coding as suggested. 

Keller's proposal was that items 
coming in on the freight route from the 
territory and directed to LinTel be sent 
out immediately with the day mail 


person, rather than being put on a special 


items. 


Gee Keller 


The Lincoln Telephone Company's membership in the Lincoln Employee Assistance Program (EAP ) makes 
it possible for employees to receive professional counseling for a wide variety of problems. To help acquaint 
you with some of the programs available through Lincoln EAP, we will be publishing a series of articles on 


various aspects of the program. Each article will be prepared by a member of the Lincoln EAP counseling staff 


and will also help you become better acquainted with some of the counselors. If you have any questions about 
the services of Lincoln Telephone's Employee Assistance Program (EAP), call Dee Davis, Personnel ext. 5328. 


Taking the Frenzy Out of Your Weekend 


By Sue Henneman, M.R., CAC 


oo many of us look at weekends as 
a time to catch up on unfinished 
business. The problem is weekends 
can end up becoming just as much 
of a chore as the rest of the week. 


We find no time for family or 


Having a productive, yet relaxing, 
weekend can make all the difference in your attitude 
on Monday mornings. The following suggestions 
were given in the Autumn 1990 Occupational 
Program Consultants Association newsletter. 
Perhaps you can begin to take the "frenzy" out of 


your weekends. 


1. BREAK THE WEEKEND DOWN 
INTO MANAGEABLE PARTS. 
Start by dividing each day of the weekend into three 


time slots. For instance, you may want to reserve 
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friends, much less personal pursuits. 


mornings for chores and leftover business, afternoons 
for family outings and evenings for you, your family, 


your spouse or friends. 


2. QUIT CRASHING! 
Do not count on the weekends to catch up on lost 
sleep. Aside from cutting into your weekend hours, 


oversleeping also upsets your body rhythm. Try to 
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keep regular hours during the week and the weekend. 


You'll feel better and work better. 


3. DO THE DREADED CHORES 
DURING THE WEEK. 

Set aside one night, or two, during the week to pay 
bills, stock up on groceries, do the laundry, etc. In 
addition to freeing up more time, these jobs give you 
a mental break from the pressures of the office that 


we sometimes bring home with us. 


4. suHoP EARLY. 

If you can't get your errands done before the 
weekend, hit the road as early as possible on 
Saturday. This way you beat the crowds, you have 


more energy and the job is out of the way. 


5. «WORK AT LEAST ONE 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY INTO 
YOUR WEEKEND SCHEDULE. 

Make advance plans for a specific weekend activity 
and let nothing short of a bona fide disaster stand in 
your way. Exercise is a great stress reducer, or doing 
something you really enjoy can be just as relaxing. 
Walking, gardening, needlework, woodworking -- 


any activity that takes your mind away from work is 


beneficial. 


6. MAKE "WAITING AND 
HAULING" MORE ENJOYABLE. 
If you find yourself being the taxi service for the 


family, make it more enjoyable. Bring along your 


favorite music and play it along the way. If you have 
to wait for the kids, bring along that book or 
magazine you've been meaning to read; explore the 
store next door; walk around the block; do some 


relaxation exercises, etc. 


7. PLAN YOUR SCHEDULE FOR 
THE UPCOMING WEEK. 

Reserve some time on Sunday night to think about 
the week ahead - what deadlines need to be met, what 
lunch hours are available for personal time, what 
evening will you use for suggestion #3, what will the 
meal plan be for the next week, etc. This step doesn't 
take long and will give you an added edge for the 
week. 

These simple measures will help you to relax 
on the weekend without that punishing sense of guilt 
for those of us who feel our work is never done. 
Give it a try--you work hard and deserve a relaxing 


weekend.! 


About the author: 

Sue Henneman has a master's degree in Counseling 
Psychology from the University of Nebraska - 
Lincoln. She is also a State Certified Alcohol/Drug 
Abuse Counselor. Before joining the Lincoln EAP 
staff, Sue worked as a therapist at the Omaha YWCA 
where she counseled chemically dependent women 
and their families. In addition, she has worked in the 
University setting. In her spare time, she enjoys 
tennis, biking and gardening. 


Lincoln Telephones Conversion 


Program on Schedule 


ith the installation in February 
of digital switching systems at 


Avoca and Elmwood, Lincoln 


Telephone Company's 1991 

conversion schedule was under- 
way. The computer-controlled, digital switching 
systems were the first of 15 conversions planned 
for 1991. 

What would eventually turn into a conver- 
sion program for all 137 exchanges in Lincoln 
Telephone's territory, began in 1979 with a single 
conversion in Shelby, a small community in eastern 
Polk County. Shelby, population 647, was in need of 
a new Switch to replace the electro-mechanical one 
that had been in operation for the past 29 years. The 
selection of a digital switch, known as the Stromberg 
Carlson System Century, thus gave Shelby the 
distinction of becoming the first central office in the 
company's operating territory to receive a fully 
electronic, computer-controlled, digital switch. 

Since that date, approximately a dozen digital 
switching systems have been placed in service each 


year. As the company gained experience installing 


the new switches, and as the larger, more complex 
central offices were converted, the pace stepped up. 
The highest number of installations occurred in 1989 
when 23 exchanges were converted to digital 
switches. An additional 15 exchanges (including 
Avoca and Elmwood mentioned above) are planned 
for 1991. This will bring digital switching to 92.0% 
of the company's access lines, or to 88.3% of its local 
exchanges. Lincoln Telephone will convert the final 
18 offices in 1992, bringing digital switching to its 
entire network. Even as these conversions were 
taking place, advances in technology were making 
dramatic changes. 

For example, a digital switch installed today 
to serve the same number of lines as the Shelby 
Switch serves is 25% smaller, requiring a much 
smaller office to house the switching equipment. 

Digital switching has provided both the 
company and the subscriber with numerous benefits. 
For the company, the computer operated switching 
system is easier and less costly to maintain. 

Digital switching also opens the door to a 


wide array of advanced communications services. 


As these services develop, they will provide new 


revenues for the company. 


DIGITAL OPENS THE 
DOOR TO ENHANCED 
SERVICE OFFERINGS 


For the customer, digital switching has meant 
some dramatic changes in the way they can use their 
telephones. For example, digital switching made 
possible such enhanced services as improved Touch 
Calling, "O" Plus dialing, automated calling card 
service and international dialing. With the digital 
Switching systems, Custom Calling features also 
became available. Customers can now select any of 
several optional services including call forwarding, 
which enables customers to send incoming calls to 
any local or long distance number; call waiting, 
which alerts customers that another caller is trying to 
reach them; speed calling, which enables customers 
to dial calls with just one or two digits; and three-way 
calling, which makes it possible to add a third person 
to a conversation on either local or long distance 
calls. 

When the first digital switch went into 
operation nearly 12 years ago, not even the most 
optimistic planner could have foreseen the tremen- 
dous increase in demand for wireline services or the 
many new services that would suddenly become an 
important addition to the traditional basic telephone 


Service. 


Most of the new services require digital or 


stored-program controlled Central Offices, along 
with substantial ancillary equipment required by the 
more complex services. 

As the company nears the end of its 13-year 
odyssey into the world of digital switching, there is 
an awareness that, as the last of its 137 digital switch- 
es go into service in 1992, new technologies will be 
on the horizon. New forms of digital switching 
equipment installations will characterize the '90s as 
the company continues to add to its service offerings. 

New technologies already in view for Lincoln 
Telephone customers are local area signaling services 
(CLASS), an information gateway and an Integrated 
Services Digital Network (ISDN). The former has 
already gone into service in Hastings and will soon 
be available in Nebraska City and Beatrice. Central 
offices which operate as remotes off of the host 
switches in those two communities will also have 
CLASS services available at that time. CLASS 
services will be available to all Lincoln central dial 
offices in 1992. The information gateway, to be 
tested in 1991, will provide a multi-standard operat- 
ing environment, offering access to a wide variety of 
information services, both national and local. 

Large or small, conversion to digital switch- 
ing has been a priority with the nation's telcos. By 
the mid-'90s we will be communicating nationwide 


entirely by digital technology. @& 
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New Pay Phone Information Helps Customers 


omething new has been added to the many 
paystations Lincoln Telephone has in 
service throughout the territory. Small 


provide customers with information about 
the operator services connected with the 
paystation. 


the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) as a result of the Operator Consumer Services 
Improvement Act of 1990. This act was adopted by 
Congress in response to complaints about companies that 
provide long-distance telephone service to the traveling 
public. 

While the law was generally targeted towards 
problems encountered at hotels, motels, etc., the new 
rules also apply to public and semi-public paystations that 
provide operator services for interstate telephone calls. 
This includes wireline telephone companies as well as the 
Alternative Operator Service (AOS) companies -- com- 
panies that lease phone lines from long distance carriers 
such as AT&T, MCI or Sprint and handle "dial-0" calls 


Elaine Showen, public relations, points out the location of the new information 
stickers recently placed on all Lincoln Telephone pay phones. The FCC ordered 
such information added to all public phones to help customers understand their 
available options when using operator services from a public telephone. 


laminated stickers have been attached which 


The special information was mandated by 


such as collect, person-to-person and charge card calls 
made by travelers. 

The information required by the FCC covers three 
areas of information intended to clarify to the customers 
who is providing their service. Required information 
includes: 


[> the name of the company to whom the paystation 
belongs... 
[> affirmation of customers’ ri ghts to access the long 
distance carrier of their choice, and instructions for 
inquiring about rates for various types of calls... 
[> instructions on how to register complaints about 
operator services... 

The new rules also apply the following 
restrictions to all operator service companies: 


> They must clearly identify themselves to customers 
twice--once when the operator answers and again before 
the call is connected. 
> They may not bill for unanswered calls or engage in 
"call splashing" (the practice of switching the call to an 
operator in another city if the operator is unable to place 
the call). 
ty They must provide a schedule of prices to the FCC. 
> Finally, hotels, schools and others using alternate 
operator service companies are forbidden to block access 
to other long distance companies by means of 900 or 800 
numbers. 

With only a short time to meet the FCC's January 
15 deadline for posting this information, Lincoln 
Telephone I&R personnel were called on to assist in 
getting the stickers mounted on all the paystations located 
in Lincoln. Stickers on the remaining booths located 
throughout the territory were put in place by I&R 
personnel in each exchange. & 


FLOYD ARVANETTE, 
PBX technician in customer services, 
was honored by Lincoln Telephone 
officers, co-workers and friends on 
the occasion of his 40th service 


anniversary on March 8. Arvanette 
joined the company as a routineman 


in the Hastings central office in 1951. 


In 1960, after transferring to Lincoln, 
he served in a number of positions, 
including teletypeman, installer/ 
repairman and PBX repairman. 


VERLETTA ALEXANDER, 
Operator Services, reached an 
important milestone in her career 
with Lincoln Telephone when she 
observed 40 years of service on 
January 22. The occasion was 
marked by a luncheon at the 
University Club in Lincoln with 
Lincoln Telephone officers and 
directors among those present to 
honor her. Other guests were her 
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husband, George; Dale and Ann 
Wells; her supervisor, Claudia 
Severin, and co-workers, Jackie 
Sheldon, Sondra Bostic and Esther 
Amend. Alexander joined the 
company in 1951 as a part-time 
operator in Unit I. She resigned in 
1955 following her marriage, 
returning in the early ’60s. In 1968 
she transferred to Unit III, then to 
TOPS in 1981. 


JACK CALDWELL, 
Methods and Practices, was among 
those observing 40 years with the 
company recently. Caldwell 
achieved that milestone in January 


just prior to retiring in early February. 


Caldwell, a methods and practices 
supervisor at the time of his retire- 
ment, joined the company as a coin 
collector in 1951 and spent his entire 
40-year career in the commercial 
department, today known as 


clockwise from left 

Floyd Arvanette-has 40 years of service. 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer James E. Geist presents a 
40-year service emblem to Verletta Alexander. 

Sharon and Jack Caldwell exchange greetings with Customer 
Services Director DeLoyd Larsen during a luncheon in honor of 
Caldwell’s 40th anniversary. 

Network technician, Al Spaulding received a pin honoring his 40 
years of service. 


customer services. At a luncheon 

at the Top of the First in Lincoln, 
Caldwell was honored by company 
officers and department heads. 
Special guests included Caldwell’s 
wife, Sharon; co-worker, Dick 
Palazzolo; son, John, and daughter and 
son-in-law, Deana and Mike Sullivan. 


ALBERT L. SPAULDING, 
network technician reached a mile- 
stone in his career recently and was 
presented with a diamond-set service 
anniversary emblem. Spaulding has 
been with the company since 
February 1951. He first joined the 
company’s old plant department as a 
routineman at Hastings. After trans- 
fer to Lincoln in the early ’60s, he 
held posts in a variety of positions 
including: radioman in plant, line 
area toll, and toll terminalman, 
Lincoln. 
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Cliff Kubert 


Do clients really respond to 
improved service? Can a Positive 
Memorable Customer Experience 
(PMCE), about which all of us heard 
so much when we attended the Kaset 
seminars, really have an effect on 
customers? If a marked increase in 
customer calls and letters compli- 
menting individuals on their service 
is any indication, those PMCEs do 
make a difference. Enough 
difference, that customers feel 
compelled to take time from their 
busy schedules to write or call the 

company to express their gratitude 
and pleasure at the service they 
received. Good service does not go 
unnoticed. Nor does the employee 
who provides that service. Our 
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Shelly Knipple 


congratulations to the following 
employees who, during this past 
quarter, provided the kind of service 
that got them noticed--the kind of 
service that makes our customer 
enjoy doing business with us. 


CUSTOMER SERVICES 
Bobbi Armstrong and Pat Wernke, 
Lincoln Commercial; Sharon Petty 
(2 letters), Jenny Sherrill (2 letters), 
Shelly Knipple, Al Thavenet, Ray 
Aguirre, Kerry Grossman, JoAnn 
Kempton, Karen Kilby (2 letters); 
Carla Krumme, Mary Jane Luft, 
Pat Merriman (2 letters); Cathy 
Murray, Mary Schlicker (2 letters); 
Christine Taylor and Bob Bade, all 
in Lincoln Commercial-Residence. 


Carla Krumme 


Terry Duba (2 letters); Ed 
Wingrove, Gene DeVore, Dennis 
Wieting, Bill Medina, Tim 
Gillispie, Bob Allen and Cliff 
Kubert, all with Lincoln I&R; and 
Paul Crozier, Hastings, Jim Evans, 
Tecumseh. 


OPERATOR SERVICES 
Carolyn Sabatka, Kathy Helzer, 
Bonnie Hogan, Michael Volz, Betty 
Brown, Terry Lewis, and Dorothy 
Smith. 


LINTEL SYSTEMS 
David Diehl, Mike Haas, Tom 
Fetters and Dick Rasmussen. 


Bauer 


RICHARD BAUER, 
project engineer in the engineering 
department, retired April 20, 1991 
after having served Lincoln 
Telephone for 44 years. 

"I left Western Electric 
where I was an installer, came to 
Lincoln to join LT&T in 1947 and 
have never regretted a minute of it," 
Bauer said. 

He started as a switchman, 
advanced to installer-repairman, 
engineering assistant and in 1971 
became an engineer. 

"My career occurred during 
a real transition period for the tele- 
phone industry," he said. "When we 
opened up the 15th & M Street build- 
ing, I was involved in the installation 
of all the electro-mechanical switch- 
es, and now, decades later I had the 
privilege of helping to install the new 
electronic, digital switches. I also 
recall the '5Os and '60s when we were 
in a period of such tremendous 
growth that we couldn't keep up." 

Bauer has been active in the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneer Association, 
holding the office of president in 
1979-80, and served six years as 
Independent Telephone Pioneer's 
Association's (ITPA) Region VII vice 
president. He received the Frank 
Woods Pioneer chapter's Meritorious 
Service award in 1984. In addition to 
membership in the Engineers Club, 
he is a member of the Masonic 


Bossung 
Lodge, Scottish Rite, Shrine, and a 
Past Worthy Patron of Eastern Star, 
Temple, Chapter 271. 

Retirement plans include 
some gardening, more time at his 
summer home in Wisconsin. "I also 
hope to spend some time helping 
relatives who farm in Kansas. I'm 
just a farmer at heart," he says. 


VELMA L. BOCK, 
business office clerk in Geneva, 
retired Jan. 4, 1991 after more than 
42 years of service with Lincoln 
Telephone. 

Bock started work at the 
Geneva business office in 1948 as a 
temporary clerk. She became a full 
time commercial clerk later that same 
year and was promoted to cashier in 
1968. Her title at the time of her 
retirement was business office clerk. 

She is a member of the 
Legion Auxiliary and VFW where 
she served as treasurer for a number 
of years. She is also a member of the 
Prince of Peace Lutheran Church and 
the Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneer Association. 


GEORGE BOSSUNG, 
supervising engineer, retired January 
5 after having served at Lincoln 
Telephone for slightly over 42 years. 
Bossung began his career in 
telephony in 1948 as a groundman. 
Starting salary in those days was $30 


a week, he recalled. In 1949 he 
advanced to splicer’s helper and in 
1952 was promoted to splicer. He 
joined the engineering department as 
a draftsman in 1956 and was 
promoted in 1958 to engineer. He 
became a project engineer in 1977 
and a supervising engineer in 1981. 


LUETTA M. BRAUN, 
Clerk-typist at Superior, retired 
March 16, 1991. She had more than 
25 years net credited service. 

Braun first joined the 
company as a business office clerk in 
the commercial department in 1948. 
She left a couple of years later to care 
for her family and in the ensuing 
years worked on a part-time or 
temporary basis off and on until 1973 
when she returned permanently as a 
part-time clerk. Other positions she 
has held during her employment at 
Lincoln Telephone include cashier 
and plant clerk. She assumed the job 
of full-time clerk typist in 1980. 

She is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. 


JOSEPH BRUCE, JR., 
central office equipment supervisor 
in network operations, retired March 
30. Bruce had nearly 33 years of 
service at the time of his retirement. 
Employed in July 1958 as an 
equipment repairman in supply, 


Caldwell 
Bruce was soon promoted to 
frameman and by 1971 was named 
assistant equipment foreman. He 
became equipment foreman in the 
second-floor switchroom at 15th & 
M in 1972. In 1981 he became 
central office equipment supervisor 
and at the time of his retirement was 
serving at the switchroom at 27th & 
Old Cheney. In recalling his long 
years of service, he said that he had 
32 1/2 years of memories and no 
regrets. 

Bruce is a member of the 
Izaak Walton League and the Capital 
City Horse & Pony Club. He says 
that much of his retirement time will 
be given to his hobbies which include 
bikes, motorcycles, boats, guns and 
fishing. 


Callaghan 


JACK CALDWELL, 

methods & practices supervisor in 
operations support, retired February 
2, 1991 after completing 40 years of 
service with Lincoln Telephone. 

Caldwell's long career in 

telephony began in January 1951 
when he took a job as coin collector 
in the old commercial department. In 
the ensuing years, he served in sev- 
eral positions, including switchman, 
commercial representative, and 
customer services supervisor. In 
1967 he was promoted to business 
office supervisor and in 1970 was 
named systems supervisor in the 
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Clark 
commercial department. He was 
appointed to the position of methods 
& practices supervisor in 1976. 
During his tenure in that position he 
Saw several reorganizational changes. 
The commercial department became 
the customer services department, 
later to be a division of operations. 
The biggest change during his many 
years working with methods and 
practices was the switch from manual 
operator boards to computerized 
operator stations. 

He has been secretary of the 
LT &T credit union, and a past 
president of the Executive Club of 
Lincoln, and of the Frank H. Woods 
Chapter of the Telephone Pioneers. 

He is also a member of the 
American Legion Club, Post #3, 
Lincoln Elks Lodge #80, the VFW 
and the Theta Chi Fraternity at 
Wesleyan. 

Caldwell says that he will be 
spending more time with his wood- 
working hobby and that he and his 
wife, Sharon, plan to do some 
traveling in their RV. 


GAIL CALLAGHAN, 
repair service attendant in customer 
services, retired March 29 after 15 
years of service with Lincoln 
Telephone. 

Her years at LT&T were the 
end of a varied career for Callaghan. 
Following attendance at Minot State 


College in North Dakota she taught 
for several years in that state, then 
moved to Minneapolis where she was 
employed at Western Union. She 
joined the U.S. Marine Corps during 
the Korean conflict. After living in 
Kansas City and Denver, she moved 
to Lincoln in 1965 with her husband, 
who is employed at the Lincoln 
Public Schools, and two sons. She 
attended UNL then joined the 
teaching staff of the Lincoln Public 
Schools. She came to Lincoln 
Telephone in March 1976. 

Following retirement she 
says she plans to complete redec- 
orating her home and then perhaps 
take a few train trips. 


ROBERT CLARK, 

a facilities technician in customer 
services, ended a 42 1/2-year career 
with Lincoln Telephone when he 
retired March 1, 1991. 

Like many employees of that 
era, Clark joined the telephone com- 
pany as a groundman. He soon 
advanced to cable splicer then served 
progressively as switchman, PBX 
technician and facility technician in 
I&R. From 1951 to 1955 he was on 
military leave, serving in the U.S. Air 
Force. 

He is a member of VFW post 
#131, American Legion Post #3 and St. 
Patrick's Church. 

Retirement plans include some 


Dennis Doran 
travel in the U.S., fishing, and more 
time spent on his woodworking hobby. 


ALFRED COCHRAN, JR., 
construction supervisor in facilities 
engineering, ended a 30-year career 
with LT&T when he retired April 1. 
He had joined the company in 1961 
as a groundman, was promoted in 
1962 to lineman and later that same 
year was transferred to Hastings 
construction. He moved to York in 
1968, then in 1969 returned to 
Lincoln after being promoted to 
construction foreman. In 1984 he 
was promoted to Lincoln construc- 
tion supervisor. 

Cochran is a member of the 
Hastings Blue Lodge #50, the 
Scottish Rite, and Sesostris Shrine 
Temple. In addition to getting in 
some hunting, fishing and traveling, 
he hopes that retirement will give 
him more time for Shrine work. 


DOCIA DENNIS, 

TOPS operator in operator services, 
retired January 4 after nearly 20 years 
of service. 

Dennis joined Unit 1 as a 
long distance operator in November 
1971 and remained in operator serv- 
ices during her entire career. She 
transferred into TOPS in 1981. 

Following retirement she 
said she planned to visit her three 
children, all of whom live out of 


IVAN DORAN, 

dispatcher in customer services, 
retired January 4 after serving the 
company for more than 42 years. 

Doran joined the company 
in June 1948 as a clerk in the service 
division of customer services. He 
was later promoted to switchman. 
Following a military leave from 1950 
through 1953, he returned as a 
switchman in central plant. In 1958 
he moved to an advanced clerical 
position and in 1962 was named wire 
chief. He became a senior clerk in 
1968 and assumed his final position, 
dispatcher in the Lincoln service 
area, in 1972. 

During a luncheon observing 
his fortieth anniversary, Doran 
remarked, "I've worked with some 
fantastic people and it's just been 
great." 


RENOS G. KUNZ, 
area manager in Nebraska City, 
retired from Lincoln Telephone on 
March 29 with over 35 years of 
Service. 

Kunz joined the company as 
a groundman in the construction 
department in Lincoln in 1955. In 
1956 he transferred to Plattsmouth in 
the plant department. He returned to 
Lincoln in 1957 and worked in 
several positions, including installer 


Livingston 


state, and to play a lot of bridge. 


McCall 
repairman and equipment foreman, 
before being promoted to wire chief 
in Hastings in 1978. In 1981, he was 
named area manager in Nebraska City. 
Kunz has been active in 
numerous community activities, 
including the American Legion, 
where he will serve as District #12 
commander beginning in June; the 
VFW, where he currently serves as 
junior vice commander; and the 40 & 
8 Club where he serves as chef. He 
iS past president of the Nebraska City 
Chamber of Commerce and president 
of the Rotary Club. He is also a 
member of the Frank H. Woods 
Telephone Pioneer Association. 


BOBBY 

D.LIVINGSTON, 

toll terminal technician, retired April 
12, after completing 38 years of 
Service. 

Livingston joined the com- 
pany as a switchman in 1953. He 
advanced to installer repairman, COE 
in general plant in 1966 and in 1967 
became a toll terminalman, a title 
later changed to toll terminal 
technician. 


RICHARD E. MCCALL, 


data communications technician, 
customer services, retired January 21 
with over 38 years of service. 
McCall joined the company's 
old plant department at Beatrice as a 
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combinationman in June 1952. 
Shortly thereafter, he transferred to 
Tecumseh and in 1954 came to 
Lincoln as a routineman COE. He 
later served a variety of positions, 
including: area plant switchman 
where he worked in both the "6" and 
the "8" offices, a Lincoln area plant 
combinationman, installation 
repairman, PBX, and test technician, 
a job title changed to trouble analyst. 
He transferred in 1988 to the position 
of data communications technician in 
customer services, a position he 

held until his retirement. 

He is a member of Liberty 
Lodge #300, AF&AM and was active 
in church work. His plans for 
retirement include fishing, traveling, 
some handyman projects around the 
home and just "enjoying life." 

"I have enjoyed my work in 
the 38 years with LT&T, but espe- 
cially all the people I have worked 
with in my various positions," he 
commented. 


DARRELL F. NEEMANN, 
data communications technician in 
PrairieLink, retired March 29 after 
completing 38 1/2 years of service 
with Lincoln Telephone. 

Neemann joined the com- 
pany in 1952 as a groundman at 
Syracuse. In 1953 he transferred to 
Lincoln construction and in 1963 
moved to toll equipment in area 
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Schark 


plant. His wide experience included 
positions as a switchman, installer 
repairman-PBX, toll terminalman, 
teletype technician, and special 
services data and data technician. 

He is a member of the Frank 
H. Woods Pioneer Association and 
through that organization serves as a 
LifeLine advisor to Bryan Hospital. 
He also serves as a representative of 
the Nebraska Lutheran Outdoor 
Ministries. 

An avid camper, he says that 
retirement plans include some trav- 
eling and camping as well as time for 
his hobbies. Neemann’s leather 
working hobby was the topic of an 
article in this magazine some years 
ago. He has since taken up a new 
hobby, crafting stained glass items. 


JOHN J. RICHARDS, 
customer services technician at 
Nebraska City, retired January 25. 

Richards’ career began at 
Nebraska City in 1953 when he went 
to work as a groundman in 
construction. He filled several other 
positions during his more than 37 
years with the company, including 
lineman, driver-lineman, combina- 
tionman, combination technician and 
Customer services technician. 

He has served his community 
as volunteer fireman for the past 29 
years, and been president of the 
Nebraska City volunteer fire 


department for 14 years. He is also 
a member of the V.F.W., D.V.A., 
American Legion, Nebraska City 
Elks Club and the Eagles Club. 

Richards plans to use his new 
leisure time to do some traveling and 
to catch up on chores around his 
home. 

Commented Richards, "Part 
of the enjoyment of my job with the 
telephone company was the friends I 
made over the years, both among my 
co-workers, and among the many 
subscribers I served throughout my 
area." 


DONALD R. SCHARK, 
after serving over 38 1/2 years with 
Lincoln Telephone, retired March 30, 
1991. 

Schark was employed in 
October 1952 as a lineman in the 
construction department at Beaver 
Crossing. He moved in 1955 to 
Plattsmouth where he was promoted to 
combinationman. Following a transfer 
to York in 1956, he served as a combi- 
nationman, a switchman, a combination 
technician and a customer services 
technician. 

He is a member of the 
American Legion. 

Schark says that retirement 
will give him more time to spend with 
his family as well as more fishing time. 


SCHNASE, 


WILLIAM M. 
apprentice service attendant in 
network operations, retired March 30, 
1990. He had been with LT&T for 
nearly 17 years. 

Schnase came to the com- 
pany in August 1974 as a building 
service attendant. He transferred in 
1978 to toll equipment, as an appren- 
tice serviceman. He remained in that 
department until his recent 
retirement. 


JAMES L. SELKO, 

after serving Lincoln Telephone for 
more than 43 years, retired February 
1. He was a trouble analyst in I&R at 
the time of his retirement. 

Selko joined the company at 
Hastings in 1947. He served in the 
construction department and recalls 
that he was immediately sent out to 
help restore ice storm damage. 

He served as a splicer's 
helper, then lineman, before leaving 
in 1951 for two years military serv- 
ice. On returning he became a 
combinationman. In 1961 he trans- 
ferred to Lincoln where he was a 
test technician in I&R for a number 
of years before that job title was 
changed in 1985 to trouble analyst. 


MARSHALL P. STILWELL, 


trouble analyst in customer services 
retired March 3 with 35 years of net 
credited service. 


Stilwell first came to 
Lincoln Telephone in 1956 as a 
janitor in central plant. He worked in 
that position at several areas around 
the company during the next ten 
years, including Lincoln area plant, 
warehouse and supply. In 1964, he 
served for a time as a warehouseman. 
He was promoted to frameman in 
1966, and later became a serviceman. 
He resigned briefly in 1967, but 
returned that same year to serve as a 
building service attendant. In 1971 
he was promoted to switchman, in 
1974 to testman, and in 1980 to test 
technician. 


WINONA K. STEPHENSON, 
instructor and assistant supervisor in 
operator services, retired January 12, 
1991. She had 28 years of service, 
all of it in operator services. 

Stephenson joined the com- 
pany as a long distance operator in 
Unit Tin 1963. She became a service 
assistant in 1970, and in 1976 was 
promoted to service advisor in 
general traffic. She returned to Unit I 
in 1976 as a Service assistant and was 
later promoted to assistant chief oper- 
ator, a title later changed to assistant 
operator Services supervisor-TOPS. 

She has been an active 
member of the Lincoln Telecom- 
municators Club. 

Stephenson says that she will 
do the usual traveling, golfing, and 


Tejcka 

bowling, but also plans to become 
more involved with volunteer work 
in the community now that she has 
more leisure time available. 

“There have been so many 
humorous incidents occur throughout 
the years that I may write a book," 
she warms. "But what I'll really miss 
most of all are those very special 
people I've been associated with over 
the years." 


RICHARD TEJCKA, 


I&R supervisor in customer services, 
retired January 5, after achieving 43 
years of service. 

Tejcka joined the company in 
1949 as a warehouseman. Shortly 
after, he transferred to the service 
department as a switchman and later 
that same year, transferred to the 
Hastings plant department. In 1950 
he retumed briefly to Lincoln where 
he also served as a switchman before 
he was recalled to active duty in the 
U.S. Navy in 1951. Returning in 
1953, he resumed his position as 
switchman, in 1958 was promoted to 
installer-repairman, PBX and in 1966 
was promoted again to chief dis- 
patcher for PBX installers. That title 
was changed to service foreman in 
1966 and I&R supervisor in 1981. 

He is a member of the 
Pioneers, Masonic Lodge 210, the 
VEW and American Legion. 

Tejcka said that he and his 


Tuxhom 


Tucker 


wife, Delores, have anew camcorder 
and anew camera and with the return 
of spring plan to set off to see the 
U.S.A. In addition to some 
traveling, he plans to do some 
volunteer work. 


BETTY TUCKER, 

an accounting machine operator in 
disbursement accounting, retired 
January 5 after achieving more than 
30 years of service. 

Tucker joined the company 
as a long distance operator in 1960. 
She transferred in 1973 to the 
commercial department as a service 
representative and in 1975 moved to 
accounting as an accounting machine 
operator. 

She plans to spend her new- 
found time on crafts, traveling and 
just relaxing. She looks forward with 
pleasure to spending more time with 
her grandchildren and with her 
pinochle card club. 

"My best memories of the 
past 30 years are of all the many, 
many friends I made while working 
for Lincoln Telephone," she said. 


LOWELL A. TUXHORN, 
network services, retired January 26 
after completing over 27 years of 
service with Lincoln Telephone. 

Tuxhorn came to the company 
in August 1953 as a routineman. 


Over the years he has held several 
additional positions, including: 
switchman, installer-repairman, COE, 
group leader, COE technician and his 
Current position, network technician. 

Tuxhorn is a member of the 
American Legion, Friends of Print 
Handicapped, the Knolls Country 
Club, AARP, the Good Samaritan 
Club and Southwood Lutheran 
Church. 

His retirement plans include 
travel, golf and fishing in equal 
portions. He also plans to continue 
his volunteer work with the Library 
For the Blind as well as take time out 
for other projects such as his stained 
glass and rock hobbies. 

Recalls Tuxhorn, "Times and 
equipment have changed a lot over 
the years. I went to a lot of schools 
sponsored by the company to 
familiarize myself with this 
equipment. I recall that one school in 
Tennessee was six months long." 


ANNE M. WHEELER, 
number services operator, retired 
January 7, 1991 with nearly 33 years 
of net credited service. 

Mrs. Wheeler joined the 
Lincoln Telephone Company in 
Wahoo in 1952 as a toll operator, but 
left after about three years because of 
family commitments. She returned 
briefly, leaving again after moving to 


Omaha. She retumed on a permanent 
basis in the 1960s transferring to the 
Lincoln operating staff. She 
transferred to number services in 
1981. 


DOROTHY M. WISE, 
senior clerk in construction, retired, 
January 1, 1991. She was just seven 
months short of having attained 40 
years of service when she retired. 

Wise joined the company as a 
stenographer in engineering 
construction in 1951 and has spent 
her entire career in that department. 
In the ensuing years she has filled the 
positions of stenographer, secretary 
and, her current position, senior clerk. 

She commented that in 39- 
plus years of going to work every 
moming at the construction building 
at 21st & L, she got accustomed to 
seeing changes as the comer changed 
from a residential neighborhood to a 
busy parkway. 

Wise, who is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneers, 
commented that so far her only plan 
for retirement is to "Take time to 
smell the roses."& 


Birdsley 


MYRON A. BIRDSLEY, 
retired Auburn wire chief, died 
March 1, 1991. He had over 37 years 
of service to the company when he 
retired in November 1965. 

Mr. Birdsley had joined the 
company in 1928 as a groundman in 
Plattsmouth. He was soon promoted 
to third class lineman, eventually 
moving up to combinationman. Over 
the years he served in Lincoln, 
Aubum, Fairbury, and Beatrice. He 
returned in 1942 to Auburn as wire 
chief, the position he held at the time 
of his retirement. 

Services were held March 5 at 
Plattsmouth, with interment at the 
Oak Hills Cemetery in Plattsmouth. 


MERLE D. 
CHAMBERLAIN, 

88, died December 26 at Hastings. 
He had been retired since 1963. 

Mr. Chamberlain had 39 
years of net credited service with the 
telephone company, serving in 
exchanges at Cook, Beatrice and 
Lincoln. He was an equipment 
repairman in Cook at the time of his 
retirement. He has been living in 
Hastings since 1985. 

Survivors include, wife; son, 
Robert, Payson, Ariz.; sister, Clara 


Flowers 


Knudsen, Imperial Beach, Calif.; one 
grandson; and one great-granddaughter. 

Services were held 
December 31 at Hastings with 
interment at Parkview Cemetery in 
Hastings. 


PAUL D. FLOWERS, 

56, retired building maintenance 
mechanic, died January 29, 1991. He 
had been retired since 1979. 

Mr. Flowers had 21 years of 
net credited service when he retired 
in 1979. He served in a variety of 
positions during his 21 years with the 
company, including groundman, 
general plant subforeman, equipment 
repairman, and combinationman. 

He was an Air Force veteran 
of the Korean War, and a member of 
the DAV. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Joan; son, Tim, Lincoln; daughters, 
Tammy, Lincoln, Terry Barrett, 
Spokane, Wash.; step-son, James 
Payne, Baltimore; step-daughter, 
Christine Allowaiyed, Omaha; 
brothers, John, Apache Junction, 
Ariz., Dan, Lodi, Calif., Robert, 
Lincoln; sisters, Mary Lou Perkins, 
Madison, Wis., Ruth Palleson, 
Beaverton, Ore., Jean Easton, 
Lincoln; seven grandchildren. 


Services and interment were at 
Lincoln Memorial Funeral home. 


EUNICE A. JUN, 

retired Nebraska City operator, died 
Feb. 11, 1991. She had been retired 
since 1979. 

Mrs. Jun's career with 
Lincoln Telephone began in 1952 
when she went to work as an operator 
in Nebraska City. Her career in 
telephony, however, went back much 
further than that. Prior to coming to 
LT&T, she had worked for the 
Mountain States Bell company. 
During the ’40s she served as an 
operator at Torrington, Wyo., then 
later worked for Northwestern Bell at 
North Platte. She worked the rural, 
local and information boards until 
Nebraska City went dial. After that 
she worked as a toll operator until her 
retirement. 

Services were held February 
15 at Auburn, with interment at Mt. 
Vernon Cemetery, Peru, Nebraska. 


FENTON L. KIPLING, 
69, retired combination technician, 
died December 12, 1990 at Auburn. 
He had been retired since 1984. 

Mr. Kipling's career with 
Lincoln Telephone lasted more than 
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Metcalf Pauley 


34 years, beginning in 1949 when he 
joined the company as a groundman 
in Lincoln. After being promoted to 
combinationman in 1955, he 
transferred to Auburm and continued 
to work in that exchange until his 
retirement. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Donna; daughter, Mrs. Dean (Linda) 
Jeanneret, Plattsmouth; sisters, June 
Shepard, Lincoln, Connie Kipling, 
Aubum; two grandchildren; great- 
grandchild. 

Services were held 
December 14 at Auburn with 
interment at Sheridan Cemetery. 


MILTON H. METCALF, 
retired COE installer repairman, died 
December 29, 1991 at Denver, Colo.. 
He had been retired since 1967. 

Mr. Metcalf, who was with 
Lincoln Telephone for over 42 years, 
served at various times as a Switch- 
man, installer repairman, COE, and 
toll terminalman. He had lived in 
Denver, Colorado during the past 


few years of his life. 


ALEX PAULEY, 

retired switchman, died February 17, 
1991 at York. He had been retired 
since 1971. 
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Sweetser 


Mr. Pauley spent 43 years 
with Lincoln Telephone, beginning 
as a groundman in 1928. He soon 
moved up to lineman, switchboard- 
man and combinationman. He trans- 
ferred to York in 1940 and was 
serving there as a switchman when 
he retired. 

Services were held in York 
with interment at the Grand Island 
Cemetery in Grand Island. 


EDGAR G. PIPER, 
88, retired Wahoo wire chief, died 
Feb. 5, 1991 at York. 

Mr. Piper had been employed 
35 years at Lincoln Telephone prior 
to retiring in 1962. His telephone 
career actually spanned 43 years, 
since he worked with the Shelton 
Telephone Company at Shelton, 
Nebraska and Northwestern Bell in 
Omaha before coming to Lincoln 
Telephone in 1928. He served as 
combinationman, equipment foreman 
and wire chief, the position he held at 
retirement. 

He was a World War II 
Signal Corps veteran, serving in the 
Seventh Service Command. He was a 
50-year member of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association and a 
member of the Frank H. Woods 


Pioneer Association. He was also a 
member of the Lincoln Dog and Hunt 
Club and St. Luke's United Methodist 
Church. 

Survivors include: wife, 


Freda; sister, Eugenia Graham, 
Miami; niece; two nephews; grand- aan 
nieces; grandnephews. 

Services were held February 
9 at Lincoln Memorial. Interment 


was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


VERA M. SWEETSER, 
78, retired directory assistance 
operator, died December 27, 1990 at 
Milford. 

Miss Sweetser began her 
career in telephony as a student 
operator in Fairbury in 1941. She 
later served in various positions in 


operator services until the Fairbury Leitschuck 
office converted to dial operator, after 
which she served in Unit II in 
Li . She had been living in 
eae S g a6 vekwe 
Crete prior to her death. 
; : ; Verletta Alexander 
Survivors include cousins Lincoln 
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You don’t have to 
keep your problems 
bottled up. 


Open up to Lincoln EAP. 
_ Our professional coun- 
selors provide free, confi- 
dential services. 


Call 
Lincoln EAP, Inc. 


476-0186 


Free employee assistance services are part 
of the benefits provided by your employer. 


ary Jeppson, a combination 
technician in Customer Services was 
a recent recipient of Lincoln's Star 
City Sertoma's Service to Mankind 
Award. Mary received the award for 
her work with handicapped children 
and with hearing, visually and 
speaking impaired in the community. 
A member of the Frank H. Woods 
Telephone Pioneer Association and 
Clown Alley #40, she has worked through both of these 
organizations to establish and carry out numerous 
programs to benefit handicapped children and adults. As 
a Pioneer, she served on the committee that introduced 
braille menus to restaurants in Lincoln and the territory. 
She co-chaired the Pioneer's Community Service 
Committee in 1990 and helped increase public awareness 
of the Pioneers program that provides TDD's, speaking 
devices and other aids for hearing and speaking impaired 
persons. As the clown, "M. J.", Mary has brought joy to 
hundreds of Lincoln children. Combining her clowning 
talents with her Pioneer dedication to service, Mary was 
instrumental in the planning and carrying out, as well as 


LINCOLN TELEPHONE 
P.O. Box 81309 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 


Address Correction Requested 


entertaining at, several holiday parties for handicapped 
children. Mary also participates in clowning programs for 
children at the Community Theater and teaches a 
clowning class at Southeast Community College. Mary 
may "clown around" a lot, but she is deadly serious about 
giving her time and talents to help those less fortunate. 
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ne of the most rewarding 
things that I do nearly every 
month is recognize and 
honor employees who have 
reached 40 years of service. These 
luncheons always remind me that in 
Spite of the many changes that have 
and continue to occur to our industry, 
some things remain the same: our 
commitment to service, the 
dedication of our employees and the 
high standards that guide our actions. 
One recent example of these 
shared values in action is the way in 
which the entire company pulled 
together to implement the NPSC’'s 
EAS order. Nearly every department 
had a significant role to play, and the 
time available for accomplishing 
their tasks was short. Even before we 
received the NPSC's final order, the 
company demonstrated remarkable 


patience and flexibility and a 


Lincoln Telephone has a long history 


of recycling. With today's emphasis 
on reducing waste at already 
overloaded landfills, the company 
has renewed its recycling efforts. 
Symbolizing this new approach, 


employees pose amid paper and other 


willingness to listen to customers, 


regulators and others with strong and 


sometimes emotional opinions. By 


working with our customers and with 


those who regulate us, we developed 


a better understanding of each others’ 


needs, and we were able to analyze 
the pros and cons of various 
proposals together. These efforts 
help us avoid the paralyzing forces 
that harden into "us" and "them" 
viewpoints. 

If our EAS experience has 
taught us anything, it is that shared 
visions and values are important, but 
our specific action plans must not be 
rigid. This kind of flexibility and 
responsiveness is key to our 
company's future. However, if you 
ask any employee who has been 
around for 40 years, there is nothing 


new in that. 


items that can be recycled. From left 
(back row) Chris Amdt, accounting; 
Tina Trueblood, building services; 
Larry Willet, data processing; (front 
row) Tracy Forsgren, customer 
services; and Blane Rogacki, 


engineering. 


op 


Getting Waste Under Control 


A CORPORATE AND INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


hose of us who are 
older and come from 
the "waste not, want 
not" generation have 
always known what 
recycling is all 
about. When I was a kid, the paper 
frequently published a photograph of 
someone holding a ball of string 
measuring three or four feet in 
diameter. Or the real hero was 
sOmeone who had saved a two- or 
three-foot ball of tinfoil. That was a 
lot of gum wrappers and dedication. 
Recycling--we called it 
“Teusing" in those days--was not only 
£00d for the pocketbook (nobody ever 
told us that it was also good for the 
environment), but it stimulated the 
imagination. Most of our toys came 


from reusing objects found around the 


house. We built our own golf clubs to get our garbage under control is 


(wooden slats from dad's shop) and obvious, finding solutions has not 
zap guns (strips of rubber cut from a been that easy. 
car tire's inner tube, loaded onto a Take our own company, for 
wooden handle and released by a instance. Lincoln Telephone has a 
spring clothespin--ouch). Orange long tradition of recycling; but today, 
crates became a dollhouse, cupboard as recycling has become more 
or extra storage in a bathroom or popular, we're finding that some 
laundry. recycling options we once had, no 
longer exist. The rest of this story 
PROTECTING 
OUR ENVIRONMENT 


IS A GROWING 


takes a look at our past and present 
recycling efforts as well as what we're 


doing to plan for the future. 


CONCERN 
During the past 30 or so years, BATTERY 
the number of consumer goods has RECYCLING 
exploded. Marketers have learned COMES WITH BIG 
that packaging, convenience and PRICE TAG 


disposability sell those goods, and our Batteries. You find them 


nation's landfills have felt the everywhere at Lincoln Telephone, 


pressure ever since. Though the need 


from huge battery systems that 


provide backup power to the smallest 


power cells. The problem with 
batteries lies in the fact that they 
contain hazardous materials, thus 
requiring special handling. 
Companies that accept batteries 
for recycling and disposal will 
not do so without a detailed 
study of each type of 
battery--including small 
penlight batteries. With 

each study costing around 
$600, that could amount to a 
sizable sum, explains Larry Small, 
personnel staff manager-buildings 
and safety. 

"When we disposed of the 
outdated battery system that powered 
our emergency generators, the 
batteries were large enough to be 
acceptable as salvage, and we earned 
money from their sale. But we use 
all kinds of batteries--for our pagers, 
for cellular telephones, for test sets, 
for cameras. And there is little or no 


recycle market for these smaller 
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batteries. As an environmentally 
conscious company, we don't want to 


just dump them, so they continue to 


accumulate while we search for a 


reasonable way, both environment- 
ally and economically, to get rid of 


them," says Small. 


RECYCLING FOR 
THE "PAPERLESS" 
OFFICE 
The totally paperless office, 
theoretically made possible by the 


computer and fearlessly predicted by 


many, has yet to fully materialize. 
Though some paper saving has come 
to pass, if anything, the ease with 
which reports can now be generated 
has added to the paper glut. 
Lincoln Telephone has been 
recycling wastepaper for 
some time, collecting it at 
points throughout Lincoln 
and the territory. 
Computer wastepaper from 
the territory is periodically 
brought in on route trucks. 
During an average month, the 
company will recycle more than 
5,100 pounds of wastepaper. That 
amount is the equivalent of nearly 44 
trees. 

Presently, there is no market 
for wastepaper, according to Jim 
Landenberger, supply manager. "We 
used to sell our wastepaper. Now, 
however, we no longer get paid for it. 
Still, we consider ourselves lucky 
that recyclers continue to pick it up, 


shred it and return it to the mill. That, 


at least, keeps it out of the landfill," 


he says. 


DIRECTORIES 
PRESENT MOUNTAIN 
OF RECYCLING 
POTENTIAL 


Perhaps the biggest and most 
visible recycling challenge facing 
Lincoln Telephone is the phone book. 
Each year, the company publishes 
approximately 295,000 copies of the 
Lincoln telephone directory, as well 
as smaller directories distributed 
throughout the territory. Each 
Lincoln directory, the largest one 
published in terms of both size and 
quantity, weighs approximately five 
pounds. That equals approximately 
737.5 tons of paper annually. 

Until recently, the company, 
in cooperation with Goodwill 
Industries, collected old directories as 


the new books were delivered. 


Goodwill Industries prepared the 


directories for recycling and received 
the proceeds from the sale of the 
paper. Today, there are limited 
markets for directory wastepaper, 
especially the low-grade paper on 
which they are printed. This, coupled 
with the fact that there is currently an 
oversupply of low-grade paper, has 
made it unprofitable for Goodwill 
Industries to continue its recycling 
operation. Lincoln Telephone is 
currently working with state and 
local officials to develop new 
markets and a workable recycling 
plan. 

Creating markets for 
recycled paper and other materials 
will be the key to making recycling 
efforts successful. At Lincoln 
Telephone, the use of recycled paper 
whenever possible has become a 
company goal. Currently, the return 
envelopes included in customer bills 
are made of recycled paper; so are 
our annual quarterly reports to 


stockholders. Most internal printing, 


including the Casual Observer, is 

now being done on recycled paper, 
and other areas where the company 
might use recycled paper are being 


explored. 


COMPANY-WIDE 
RECYCLING TASK 
FORCE FORMED 
To better coordinate 
recycling efforts throughout the 
company, a recycling task force has 
been formed. Among its goals are: 
@ Identify all existing recycling 
efforts 
® Explore new areas for recycling 
@ Develop additional recycling 
programs 
® Promote recycling to employees in 
the workplace 
@ Encourage recycling by employees 
at home 

We will report on this group's 


activities as its plans are implemented. « 
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RECYCLING TIPS* 


To Consume or Conserve, That is the Question 


here will be no real 


progress in cleaning 


up the environment 
until each of us 
becomes personally 
involved in 
controlling our own 
contribution to the 
waste. The following list suggests 
some of the simpler recycling 
activities that you can practice in 
your home and at the office. 
Although they may seem like small 
steps, if we all work at practicing 
conservation, it can make a 


difference. 


MAKING THE MOST 
OF GARBAGE 
Don't just throw reusable 

items in the garbage. Recycling cuts 
down on the raw materials required 
to replace items that can be reused. 
@ Save metal cans, glass bottles, 
plastic pop bottles, newspapers and 
batteries and deliver to your nearest 
recycling center or have them picked 
up at your home. In order to make 
recycling economically feasible, 


there must be a market for it. 
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@ Buy recycled materials, especially 
paper, whenever possible and buy 
only refillable pop containers. 
Composting leaves cuts down on 
garbage hauled to the landfill. It can 
also create an organic fertilizer to 
replace chemical fertilizers harmful 
to the environment. 

@ Compost your leaves to fertilize 
your lawn and flower beds. 

Most grocery stores now offer you a 
choice of paper or plastic bags. 

@ Select the paper bag and reuse it to 
line your garbage can when you get 
home. If you do select a plastic bag, 
reusing it will cut down on the plastic 
bags you purchase. Better yet, take a 
canvass Carry-all or string bag with 


you to the store to carry home your 


purchases. A 
SHOPPING 


CHOICES: ARE 
YOU PAYING FOR 
POLLUTION? 

Your influence on your local 
merchant is greater than you think. 
How you shop affects the goods the 
merchant stocks on the shelves. If 


you want to see more environmen- 


tally responsible products in your 
favorite market, let your merchant 
know about it. 

@ Learn which are the environmen- 
tally "safe" products, especially for 
household chores,and buy only 
those products. 

You can cut down on throwaway 
packaging by how you shop. 

@ Choose products with recyclable 
packaging; buy the economy size or 
from bulk bins; buy single-serving 
products. 

@ See if you can find a substitute for 
these items in your grocery Cart: 
disposable razors, paper towels or 
plates, plastic utensils, disposable 
diapers. 

@ If you feel strongly enough about 
the waste of oversize packaging, 
write the manufacturers to request 


less packaging. 


BALANCING YOUR 
ENERGY NEEDS 
Because we are lucky enough 
to not have been hit by water and 
power shortages, as have other parts 
of the world, or even here in the U:S., 


that does not mean we can continue 


to waste either. Here are some tips 
that can save both water and energy-- 
and save costs for you. 

@ Put a flow restrictor in the shower 
head pipe and aerators in the faucets 
to cut down water use. 

@ Replace the light bulbs in your 
home with the new, lower energy 
fluorescent bulb. Turn off lights and 
appliances when they are not needed. 
@ During the heating season, set 
your thermostat below 68° F in the 
daytime, at 59° F at night and as low 
as 55 ° F when you are gone during 
the day.** 

@ During the summer months, set the 
thermostat for your air-conditioner at 
78° F when you are home, but raise it 
to between 82° and 85° when you are 
gone. (Each degree of temperature 
setting below 78° increases the 
running time by 5%.) ** 

@® Have your air-conditioning unit 
checked by a qualified service at least 
once a year. 

® If possible, heat your home or hot 
water with a renewable energy 
source. 

@® Tum your water heater down to 
122° F and avoid mixing so much 
cold water with the hot. 

@ Insulate your water pipes and 


water heater. 


@ Buy energy efficient appliances -- 


look for the "E." 

@ When possible, dry clothes on a 
clothesline. 

@ Open the dishwasher before the 
dry cycle and allow the dishes to air 
dry. 

@® Run the washing machine, dryer or 
dishwasher only with full loads. 

@ Let your eave troughs drain into 
your lawn or into a rain barrel rather 


than running off down the storm sewer. 


ARE YOU ADDING 
HAZARDOUS 
WASTES TO THE 
WATER YOU 
DRINK? 

It's not just the large 
chemical corporations or the large 
farming operations that add 
hazardous waste to our water supply. 
Each householder contributes daily to 
the chemical throwaway that is 
poisoning our water. 

@ Dispose of paints, polishes, 
Cleansers, solvents and pesticides at a 
toxic-waste depot. 

@ Whenever possible, use 
alternatives to toxic household 
cleansers such as vinegar, borax, 


baking soda and household ammonia. 


GETTING AROUND 
Limiting the use of your car 

not only conserves fuel but decreases 
the amount of toxic emissions thrown 
into our atmosphere. 
@ Walk or bike to work or on errands, 
to save fuel and the atmosphere and 
to make it easier on your pocketbook. 
@ Use public transportation 


whenever possible. 


BITS 'N PIECES 
Bushes and shrubs around 

your home can provide habitat for 
wildlife, and trees will replace 
some of the oxygen lost from the 
atmosphere. 
@ Plant bushes, shrubs and trees 
around your home, if possible. 
None of the conservation tips above 
is difficult. All they require is an 
awareness, a little time and effort and 


a concern about the future of our 


oP 


* Based on material from Ragan Report 


world. = 


Forum, February 18, 1991; The (MT&T) 
Bulletin, January 199]; and the Conservation 
Council of Ontario (Canada). 

** Recommendations of Lincoln Electric 


System. 
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A Day 1n the Life of an Area Manager 


ike the ancient mariner, 
an area manager is a 
person of many hats. 
As the top person in an 


area Office, the area 


manager is Officially a 
part of the customer services 
department. But in the course of a 
day's duties, one might deal with 
personnel problems, take 
responsibility for the network in the 
area, oversee plant maintenance, 
wo!ry about collections and spend a 
good share of the day on public 
relations activities. 

Many of the functions that 
used to be handled in the territory are 
today handled in Lincoln. Operator 
services and centralized record 
keeping are done in Lincoln. There 
is still a need, however, for on-site 
employees to staff the business 
office, handle service calls and 
maintain the network--and for a 
manager to see that all these activities 


run smoothly. 
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"Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 


And the mate of the Nancy brig, 


And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig."* 


Erman (Bud) Wheatcraft, 
area manager at Crete, is typical of 
the company's 14 area managers who 
represent Lincoln Telephone in 
communities throughout the 
company's 22-county area. In 
addition to being responsible for the 
business office and switching 
facilities at Crete, Wheatcraft is also 
responsible for maintenance of the 
physical plant at several other 
communities and for the customer 
service technicians who handle 
installations and troubleshooting in 
six nearby towns. Central office 
technicians assigned to Crete also 
maintain central office switches in 
eight nearby communities, including 
DeWitt, Swanton and Western. 

"The latter three towns 
are not in Crete's territory," 
Wheatcraft explains. "DeWitt and 
Swanton are remotes off of Wilber, 
and Western is a "stand alone" 
switch. But all three communities 


have the same type of central office 


switch as Crete--a DMS-10--so we 
include maintenance of those 
switches along with our other COE 
duties." 

Dispatching of both customer 
service and central office technicians 
is the direct responsibility of assistant 
area manager Clint White. “He 
knows what has to be done," 
Wheatcraft says. "I don't have to 
worry about what he's doing, but we 
do try to get together at least a couple 
of times a day to fill each other in on 
what's going on." 

"An area manager's 
responsibilities are quite a bit 
different than they used to be," says 
Wheatcraft, who served nearly seven 
years as area manager at Superior 
prior to his assignment at the Crete 
office. "Today, we're much more 
involved in sales and marketing 
activities. It's quite a change for old- 
timers like me who came into this 
business as technicians." Wheatcraft, 


who joined Lincoln Telephone as a 


groundman in 1947, has more than 43 


years with the company. 
A large share of Wheatcraft's 
time is spent on what could be 
thought of as public relations 
activities. "I'm here to give the 
telephone company a presence in the 
town," he explains. "That means a 
good deal of involvement in local 
affairs and concern with community 
development. I am a member of 
several local service organizations 
and try to be an active participant in 
the community. If the town prospers, 
Lincoln Telephone prospers, and I try 
to let them know that the company is 
behind their community all the way.” 
Two tasks which fall in the 
category of public relations take a 
large block of his time, he says, but 
are important to the phone company's 
relationship with its 
customers. One of these 
is answering customers’ 
questions. "The new rates 
and Extended Area 
Service have kept my 
phone ringing,” he says. 
Another time- 
consuming chore is 
following up on credit 
accounts. "We handle 


things a little differently 


than in a bigger city. When a bill gets 
overdue or too big, we will call the 
customers and talk to them personally 
to see if we can't work something out 
before we shut off their service. And 
I never shut a phone off on Friday. 
Usually we try to clear up the 
outstanding accounts on Wednesday, 
so the customer will have plenty of 
time to get their account cleared up 
before the weekend." 

Wheatcraft says that Doane 
College, which used to keep one 
person busy full time installing and 
removing phones, now has a Rolm 
PBX system, installed several years 
ago by LinTel Systems, and does its 
own billing. "But we still have a lot 
of off-campus students who keep us 


pretty busy at certain times of the 


year," he explains. "Many of these 


The inevitable paperwork takes up a large share of Wheatcraft's day. 


students tend to make a lot of long- 
distance calls and run up some pretty 
big phone bills. We try to keep on top 
of this situation," he explains. 

Another task, which would 
not likely occur in a larger exchange 
such as Lincoln, is serving as a 
counselor for young phone users. "I 
frequently have a parent call and ask 
me to talk to their youngster because 
they are making nuisance calls or 
abusing the phone. As a matter of 
fact, I had one in just last week. All I 
can do is explain our procedures and 
tell the kids what the consequences 
are to them, to their parents and to 
their phone service if they continue. 
Another growing problem among 
teenagers is the abuse of the 900 
numbers. We work with the parents 
as best we can--restrict third party 
billing and monitor their 
phone bill--but it's a 
growing problem for 
parents, and they often ask 
us to talk to the kids to see 
if we can help them to 


Stop the abuse." 


*'"The Yarn of the Nancy 
Bell" from Babs Ballads, 
W.S. Gilbert, The MacMillan 


Company. 
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Cellular Phones Give These Men More Hours 


ellular telephone users 

give a wide variety of 

reasons for liking their 

mobile telephone service, 

but one common thread 
runs through these reasons. Cellular 
telephones save time, allowing users 
to cram even more work into an 
already crowded day. 

Three Lincoln Telephone 
Cellular customers, State Senator 
Scott Moore, realtor Ken Emmons, 
and Lincoln entrepreneur Judson 
Byleen, talked with us about the 
benefits of their cellular service. All 
three spend a lot of time in their cars. 
Cellular telephones have turned that 
"dead" driving time into productive 
time for all three, sometimes adding 
two hours a day to their work time. 


Says Senator Moore, who 
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lives in Seward and represents 
Seward and York counties, "I spend 
two or more hours a day in my car. 
That used to be lost time, but now I 
can save all my 'call backs' and do 
them on my way home. Even better, 
after a particularly long day, I can use 
that driving time to call my wife and 
catch up on her day so that she 
doesn't have to wait up late for me." 
Real estate agent Emmons 
also finds that driving time becomes 
productive time with a cellular 
telephone. "I was on my way in from 
Ashland the other moming and was 
able to call and set up appointments 
for the rest of the day, rather than 
Spending that time in the office 
making those calls when I reached 


Lincoln. It not only saves time, but 


irritation. I no longer have to go 


looking for a phone several times a 
day to check in with my office." 

As owner of Judson 
Irrigation, Byleen keeps several 
crews working at once and, as a 
consequence, spends much of his 
time in his car. "The cellular phone 
enables me to leave the office and 
properly supervise my jobs. I know I 
am not going to miss a client's call or 
perhaps lose a potential sale just 
because I can't answer my phone. Or, 
if I can't pick up the phone right 
away, it automatically forwards to my 
home phone where my wife can catch 
it. Either way, my clients are better 
served when they can get instant 
responses to their questions, and I 
can provide supervision to my 


Crews. FF 


With A Song In Their Hearts 


--AND AN EYE ON THEIR PAST--GERMAN SINGERS PRESERVE HISTORY 


usicologists will tell you 
that one way to preserve a 
culture is through its music. 
A group of Lincoln singers 
had that very much in mind 
when they organized a German-singing 
choir a number of years ago, according 
to one of its charter members, Norma 
Somerheiser (treasurer's office). 

The choir was formed in 1984 
by Katherine Pabst, a descendent of 
Russian Germans, who settled in 
Lincoln in fairly large numbers around 
the turn of the century. 

"Pabst loved the old songs she 
heard when she was a child, as did 
most of us of German descent, but 
there were very few people around who 
knew them anymore,” explains 
Somerhceiser. "So she got this idea of 
forming a choir to carry on the old 
traditions. She posted notice in several 
churches for anyone to come who liked 
to sing and knew the old German 
songs. I went to see what it would be 
like, and I've been with the group ever 
since," Somerheiser says. 

In addition to singing with the 
group, Somerheiser has become its 
transcriber. "Since we sing the songs in 
German, there is no effort to translate 
the words," she says. "But most 
German songbooks, especially those 
old ones our parents and grandparents 
brought with them, are written in old 


German script which is similar to Old 


English and very difficult to read. I 
retype most of the songs so that they 
can be read more easily." 

"Tunes were always sung in 
four-part harmony," she explains. 
"Someone would start a song and the 
rest would join in, often improvising as 
they sang. For example, if the soprano 
couldn't hit a high note, then she went 
to a lower key and made up her own 
harmony." 

It's because these tunes were 
seldom written down or notated that 
groups like this one become so 
important, according to Somerheiser. 
"If we don't record or write down these 
songs that we remember, they will be 
lost someday, and that would be a 
shame," she says. 

In spite of its serious purpose, 
the German Singers have a lot of fun. 
"We meet once a month, not to 


practice, but just to sing together," she 


says. "We all like to sing, and we have 
a lot of fun. Especially when someone 
tells a joke in German. A lot of the old 
traditional jokes are a play on German 
words and don't seem funny translated 
into English. They are hilarious, 

however, if you know German." 

Somerheiser says that singing 
was important to the German 
immigrants, both in their homes and in 
their church services. 

"Until I started looking back at 
my historical heritage through the 
German Singers, I don't think I really 
appreciated what a tough time those 
people had. That's why their religion, 
and the songs used in their worship 
services, were SO important to them." 

Word has gotten around about 
the group in recent years, and they are 
in growing demand to entertain around 
town. "We sing in a lot of churches in 
the area, especially those that originally 
served the German community and 
have a German background," she says. 

A highlight of the year is the 
Christmas season when programs are 
presented at several Lincoln churches 
that have a Russian German 
background. The group is also a 
favorite of nursing homes and 
retirement residences where songs 
often will be sung in English as well as 


the usual German. 


The Lincoln Telephone Company's membership in the Lincoln Employee Assistance Program makes it possible for employees to receive professional 


counseling for a wide variety of problems. To help acquaint you with some of the types of assistance available through this program, we will be 


publishing a series of articles on various aspects of the program. Each article will be prepared by a member of the program's counseling staff and 


will also help you become better acquainted with some of the counselors. If you have any questions about how you can use the services of Lincoln 


Telephone’s Employee Assistance Program, call Dee Davis, Personnel, ext. 5328. 


Caring for an Aging Parent 


Jane McClure, M.A. 


ith continuing medical advances in the 


treatment of previously fatal illnesses and 


the resulting increase in the number of 
years people are living, more and more 


families are faced with the responsibility 


of caring for an elderly parent. In fact, a 


1985 survey by Travelers 
(Gg, Insurance Corporation 

a; = found that one in every 

| five of its employees over 


the age of 30 provided 


some care to an aging 
parent. 
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special bonds to develop between family members and the 
elderly parent or grandparent. Unfortunately, such an 
experience can also place a lot of stress on the family and 
can prompt a mixture of feelings such as isolation, 
tension, guilt, grief, fear or anger. You, as the caregiver, 
and members of your immediate family must adapt to a 
new routine. Having a new member in the household may 
take away some of the time previously given to family 
members or to yourself. Everyone must adjust to a 
turnabout in roles as children assume the responsibility for 
support and care for a parent--that same parent upon 
whom they depended for nurturing and stability in the 
past. At the same time, the parent may be struggling with 
his or her growing dependency on you. Time constraints 
and financial concerns at times add to the pressures 
confronting you and your family. Conflicts with noncaring 
siblings, if they occur, can build even more tension. 

Most of the time, in the midst of attending to 
multiple responsibilities and dealing with a flurry of 
emotions, you, as the caregiver, are able to maintain a 
comfortable and loving environment for your parent and 
your family. However, while working hard to meet 


everyone else's needs, you may find yourself placing your 


Own self-care needs on a back bummer. As hard as it may 
seem, it is necessary for you to take care of yourself so 
that you can continue to provide the support to both your 
parent and the family that is so important to you. 

Here are a few suggestions for "caring for the 


Caregiver": 


1. AVOID ISOLATING YOURSELF! 
You do need to get away once in awhile, even for just 


an hour. 


Maintain contact with friends you can phone or with 


whom you can occasionally spend time. 


2. ASK FOR ASSISTANCE FROM 
OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS AND 
ACCEPT OFFERS OF HELP. 

Don't try to do everything yourself. 


3. FAMILY SUPPORT IS 
SOMETIMES LIMITED. 


Utilize community resources. 


4. CONTINUE TO MAKE TIME 
TO CARE FOR YOUR PHYSICAL 
BODY AND APPEARANCE. 

Have regular physicals, eat properly, do special things for 
your emotional well-being. 

Remember, you are of little help to anyone if you are sick 


or don't feel good about yourself. 
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5. FIND SOMEONE YOU CAN 
TALK TO. 
They don't necessarily have to be in your situation to listen 


and care about you. 


6. JOIN A SUPPORT GROUP 
WITH OTHERS WHO ARE ALSO 
CARING FOR SOMEONE. 

There are a number of groups in the community that might 


meet your needs. 


Finally, if you are a caregiver for an aging family 
member and find the added responsibilities are creating 
difficulties for you or others in your family that you have 
been unable to resolve, contact the Lincoln EAP at 
476-0186 for a confidential appointment. Your Employee 
Assistance Program can help you sort through the many 
emotions associated with caring for an elderly patient and 
can assist you in identifying community resources that can 


help you cope. = 


About the Author 

Jane McClure is clinical director and consultant at EAP. She has a 
masters degree in counseling psychology from the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln and is a certified Employee Assistance Professional. 
She has been with EAP since 1984. Prior to joining this organization, 
she worked at the UNL counseling center. McClure’s personal 
experience with caregiving has given her a special interest in that area 


of counseling, and she has conducted workshops on caregiving. 


Outstanding Educators Receive Awards 


ive Lincoln Public School District 
teachers were selected from a field of 80 
nominees to receive Lincoln Telephone 
Company's "Outstanding Educator" 
awards. The awards, which include a 
$1,000 stipend, were presented 
May 6 at a Gold Star Salute 
banquet at the Comhusker 
Hotel. Recipients of the 
awards were Burnita 
DenHartog, a primary team leader and teacher at 
Randolph Elementary School; Christy Hammer, 
Mickle Junior High English and social studies teacher; 
Ted Larson, American history and government teacher at 
Southeast High; Phil Pfeiffer, environmental education 


and English teacher at Northeast; and Tom Rolfes, Everett 
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Junior High science teacher. 


This annual program to honor Lincoln teachers 


was established in 1990. It is sponsored by the Lincoln 


Telephone Company and is administered by the Lincoln 


Public Schools Foundation. Nominations for the 
award are not limited to classroom teachers but 
may include any educator who meets the 
criteria of motivating students to reach their 
fullest potential in the classroom and beyond. 
Featured speaker at the May 6 banquet 
was a 1963 Northeast High School graduate, Larry 
Johnson, who is principal legal counsel for the United 
Nations. Johnson is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, Harvard Law School and the John Jay 
School of Government at Harvard. He has been a lawyer 
for the United Nations since 1971. = 
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Sevening Named "Boss of the Year" 


ic Sevening, assistant area 

manager at Nebraska City, has 

been named "Boss of the Year" 
by the Nebraska City JayCees. 

In nominating Sevening for 
the honor, some half dozen or more 
Nebraska City employees stated that "enjoy his last days." 
in addition to his having been a evidently bought the 


hardworking, dedicated and fair employees’ explanati 


supervisor for the past 10 years, he 
should win the award because on his 
next birthday he would be "over the 
hill" and too old to be eligible for the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. They 


hoped the award would help him 


Sevening the 1991 recipient of the 
prestigious award. 

Sevening, formerly the 
central office equipment supervisor, 
was promoted to assistant area 
manager, succeeding Rich Carr. Carr 
The JayCees was named area manager following 
telephone the retirement of Renos Kunz in 


on and made March. 


mployees who are 
recognized for 
"Service Beyond the 


Call" all have one 


thing in common. 
They have all made achieving a 
Satisfied customer their personal goal. 
In some cases, the "customer" may 
be a coworker or someone in another 
department. In such cases, satisfying 
the internal customer enables a 


coworker or another department to 


provide customers with the quality 


It was a banner day for Wes Anderson (left) 
celebrating both 40 years of service and retirement 
from a long career in telephony. Offering 
congratulations for both occasions is Customer 
services director DeLoyd Larsen (right). 


WESTON ANDERSON, 
Fairbury wire chief, made June an 
eventful month when he observed 40 
years with Lincoln Telephone on June 
4, and 10 days later, on June 14, 
retired from what has been a long and 


varied career. 


service that is the company's goal. 
Employees recognized recently by 


satisfied customers are: 


CUSTOMER SERVICES 
Larry Chubb, combination 
technician, Plattsmouth, Fred 
Hansen, customer services 
technician, Hastings; Fran Wade 
and Marci Glebe, service 
representatives; Dick Confer, 
communications representative; 
and Linda Wilson, customer 


service technician, all of Lincoln. 


Anderson came to the 
company as a groundman in Lincoln 
in 1951; later worked as a 
combinationman, switchman, COE 
installer repairman, and finally was 
named to the position of wire chief. 

Anderson was guest of honor 
at a luncheon in Fairbury. Among 
those attending were Fairbury area 
manager Willard Waltke and 
customer services director DeLoyd 


Larsen, of Lincoln. 


JACQUELINE M. SHELDON, 
Operator services, joined an exclusive 


group of employees Wednesday, May 


29, when she celebrated 40 years of 
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OPERATOR SERVICES 


Joan Comiskey, Sheri Motis, 
Tamara Hottovy, Lori Raymer, 
Barbara Douse and Ruby Bruner, 


all of Lincoln. 


MARKETING 


Cindy Tyler, senior account 


executive, Lincoln. 


DATA PROCESSING 
Byron Dowding, computer shift 
supervisor, and Denny Brydl, 
senior systems analyst, both of 


Lincoln. 


service at Lincoln Telephone. 
Sheldon's actual starting date as an 
operator in the traffic department was 
September 1950, but her net credited 
service date 
was adjusted 
in May 1951 
to reflect time 
off for 
maternity 
leave. 


Sheldon was ®. 3 


entertained 

at a coffee 

By her Jackie Sheldon observed 40 
coworkers. years of service. 


‘Suggest 


network operations director Charles Ogden. 


hree suggestion awards 
recently earned employees 
cash for their "Great Ideas" 
_ and will save cash for the 
company. 
A $250 cash award 
went to Carol Forbes, 
revenue accounting, when her 
suggestion to revise a form used in her 
department was accepted. The toll 
credit adjustment statement had 
originally been printed in triplicate, but 
with the computerization of some of the 
toll adjustment records, the third copy 
was no longer used. "I kept throwing 
the third copy away," Carol said, "and 
wondered why we bothered printing 
them. So I submitted it as a suggestion. 
But even I was amazed at how much 
that one sheet of the form was costing 
the company." Carol's $250 check 
equals one-tenth of the estimated first 
year's savings by printing the form in 
duplicate rather than triplicate. 

Ricki Inbody's suggestion dealt 
with a procedure to make working 
conditions safer, and as such qualified 
him for a $50 award. Ricki's 


Carol Forbes registers joy at the amount 
of the check for her suggestion. 
submission pointed out that when a 
Pelsue portable generator is being 
towed by a cable truck, the driver is 
unable to observe any part of the 
portable unit in the rearview mirror, 
making driving hazardous and backing 
up even more so. Ricki's suggested 
solution: attach brackets to the rear of 
the generator to hold neon orange flags. 
Extended out at a 45-degree angle, the 
flags are visible in the rearview mirror 
and allow the driver to confirm visually 
that the portable unit is still attached to 
the cable truck. The flags also ensure 
safer backing. 

Lee Anne Vonseggern, frame 
attendant at 27th & Old Cheney, 
received a check for $180 after she 
identified a potential problem and 
suggested a way to forestall it. 

VonSeggern's suggestion was 
to install telephones beside the abort 
stations for all Halon fire extinguish- 
ing systems. VonSeggern pointed out 
that in addition to being set off in the 
event of a major fire, the Halon system 


can, on occasion, be set off either by a 


false alarm or a minor emergency that 


on Awards Earn Dollars for Three 


a2 iT 

Ricki Inbody receives a check and a 
commendation after his suggestion to improve 
safety was accepted and put into use. 


can quickly be brought under control. 
In such cases, holding down the button 
located at the abort station is necessary 
to stop the discharge of Halon fire 
retardant. 

However, the abort station 
cannot be left until the Halon fire 
retardant discharge system has been 
reset. If someone were alone in the 
switchroom on such an occasion, that 
person would be unable to follow 
through on normal procedures which 
are: to alert the fire department in the 
event of a false alarm; open the outside 
door to admit emergency personnel 
should the fire department arrive; and 
summon assistance from the Halon fire 
extinguisher company to reset the Halon 
discharge equipment. 

Failure to follow these 
procedures could result in damage 
through forced entry to the building or 
expensive discharge of Halon. 

Installation of telephones at the 
abort stations will allow an attendant to 
prevent unneeded discharge of Halon 
and still carry out normal procedures for 


such an emergency. & 


WESTON D.ANDERSON, 
wire chief at Fairbury for nearly 20 
years, retired June 14, 1991, after 
completing 40 years of service with 
the company. 

Anderson joined Lincoln 
Telephone as a groundman June 4, 
1951, and in 1952 took military leave 
to serve in the U.S. Navy. He 
returned to the company in 1952 to 
assume the position of combination- 
man in Hastings. He spent a year as a 
switchman in Hastings before 
transferring to Fairbury as an 
installer-repairman, COE in 1965. 
He was promoted to wire chief in 
1972. 

Anderson said that his 
hobbies would occupy most of his 
time after retirement. These include 
hunting, fishing, boating and 


traveling. 


RUBY L. BRUNER, 

long distance operator in TOPS, 
retired April 20. She had 15 years of 
net credited service. 

Bruner began as a long 
distance operator in April 1976 and 
spent her entire career in operator 
Services. 

She said that retirement 
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Dack 


would provide more time for crafts, 
sewing, music and gardening. 
Beyond that, she said she intends to 
enjoy each day at a time--and to 
remember the many friends she made 
while working at Lincoln Telephone. 


BEVERLY A. DACK, 
business office clerk at Hastings, 
retired in April 1991 after more than 
29 years of service. 

She joined the company as an 
operator in Hastings; after the closing 
of the Hastings operator services unit, 
she transferred to Lincoln where she 
was in TOPS until 1984. In 1990 she 
retumed to Hastings as a business 
office clerk. 


ELVA (BETTY) DUNN, 
operator services, retired July 9 with 
20 years of net credited service, all of 
it in Operator services. 

Dunn's association with the 
company began in 1946 when she 
became an A&L operator in the old 
traffic department at Beatrice. She 
left the company in 1952 to 
concentrate on her family. Returning 
in 1976 as an occasional operator, she 
became a full time operator in 1977. 
Following the closing of the Beatrice 


Enderle 


switchboard in 1983, she transferred 
to number services in Lincoln. 


DWIGHT C. ENDERLE, 
large systems technician with LinTel 
Systems, retired May 31 with the 
unique distinction of retiring with 35 
years of service while working for a 
company that is less than a decade 
old. 

Enderle had 27 years of 
service with Lincoln Telephone 
Company before transferring in 1983 
to LinTel Systems, another subsidiary 
of Lincoln Telecommunications. 
Because of his many years with the 
company, Enderle was able to keep 
his accumulated years of service. 

Enderle joined Lincoln 
Telephone as a groundsman at 
Nebraska City in May 1956. The 
following years he served in Hastings 
construction, as a switchman in 
Crete, and in Lincoln as a repairman 
COE, toll terminal technician, 
installer repairman PBX and PBX 
technician before moving to LinTel 
Systems as a large systems 
technician. 

Enderle is a member of the 
Masons, Lodge #53. He said that 
retirement would give him time for 
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ace 
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Farnsworth 


Lemkau 


some of his varied interests which 
include travel, bowling, golfing, and 
"just tinkering around the house," as 
well as time to enjoy his 
grandchildren. 


RICHARD E. 
FARNSWORTH, 
tool repairman in supply, retired May 
31 after having completed more than 
30 years of service. 

Farnsworth first went to 
work for Lincoln Telephone in 1960 
as a janitor. He subsequently held 
positions as a warehouseman and 
trucker in supply. He assumed his 
current position as tool repairman in 
1972. 

He is a member of the Loyal 
Order of Moose and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneers 
Association. He said he enjoys 
camping and would plan to do as 
much traveling as possible following 
retirement. 

"During 30 years with LT&T, 
I made a lot of very special friends," 
commented Farnsworth. 


ROBERT D. LEMKAU, 
assistant area manager at Beatrice, 
retired June 28, 1991, with nearly 41 


years of service. 

Lemkau joined the company 
as a groundman in September 1950. 
Over the years he served in a variety 
of positions, including those of 
customer services technician at 
Hebron, and COE technician and 
central office equipment supervisor at 
Beatrice. He was appointed assistant 
area manager in 1981. 

He is a member of the 
Masons, Elks and Eagles. His 
hobbies include fishing, hunting and 
photography and he says the 
traveling he plans to do following 
retirement will give him an 


Opportunity to practice all three. 


PAULINE LINDHOLM, 
operator services, retired in May with 
nearly 15 years of service. 

Lindholm, whose entire 
Career was spent in operator services, 
began working as a part-time 
operator while still in high school in 
Idaho. She joined Lincoln Telephone 
in Valparaiso in September 1976. 
Following thé switch from the cord 
board to automatic dialing, she 
transferred to Tops in Lincoln. 

Lindholm, whose son Lyle 
also works for the company, says she 


will not lose touch with old friends 
but will enjoy more time for 
gardening, sewing and perhaps some 
travel. 


ROBERT R. MERTZ, 
customer service technician at the 
15th & M phone center in Lincoln, 
retired July 5, 1991. He had 35 years 
of service. 

Mertz's first job after joining 
the company's warehouse staff in 
September 1966 was as janitor. He 
later served as a warehouseman, a 
receiving clerk, shopman and 
equipment repairman/installer. 

More recently he was 
assigned to I&R in customer services 
as a customer service technician and 
worked in the 15th & M phone 
center. 

A veteran of World War II, 
Mertz is a member of the American 
Legion Post 61 in Sutton and the 
Miller-Long Post 3606 in Lincoln. 
He is an enthusiastic golfer and 
intends to include golf, travel and 
volunteer work among his retirement 


activities. 


Grant Hostetler 


RICHARD E. GRANT, 
75, died April 23, 1991. He had been 
retired since July 1980. 

Mr. Grant had 39 years of 
service with Lincoln Telephone 
Company when he retired in 1980. 
His career, which spanned nearly four 
decades, began in construction, then 
moved to the warehouse and supply. 
He considered his final job before retire- 
ment, working the trouble board in the 


service department, his most challenging. 


He was a member of the Christ 
United Methodist Church and the 
Telephone Pioneers. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Maycel; sons, Robert and Mark, both of 
Lincoln; brothers, Gregory, and Paul, 
Welton, three grandchildren. 

Services were held April 26 
with interment at Lincoln Memorial 
Park. 


TED L. HOSTETLER, 

47, inventory control supervisor in 
supply, died June 10, 1991, following a 
brief illness. 

Mr. Hostetler had been with the 
Lincoln Telephone Company for more 
than 24 years, joining the company as a 
groundman in 1967. He subsequently 
served as subforeman in construction, 
warehouseman, warehouse clerk, senior 
clerk in supply, systems analyst 
supervisor in supply and inventory 
control supervisor. He was a member of 
the Telephone Pioneers and the Heritage 
Presbyterian Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Terry; 
daughter, Heidi, Lincoln; mother, 
Mertice, Milford; brothers, Marlin, 
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Johnson Tice 


Houston, Texas, Ron, Milford, Doyle and 
Tom, both of Lincoln; sister, Bonnie 
Rediger, Milford; nieces; nephews; 
aunts; uncles. 

Services were held June 13 in Lincoln 
with interment at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


FRANK H. JOHNSON, 
73, retired garage mechanic, died May 9, 
1991. He had been retired since January 
1987. 

Mr. Johnson had served at 
Lincoln Telephone for more than 17 
years, all of it as an auto mechanic in the 
garage. He was a member of the 
Telephone Pioneers Association and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Survivors include wife, Irene; 
sons, Arnold and Walter, both of 
Lincoln; daughters, Mrs. Clayton 
Ellsworth (Barbara), Norfolk, and Mrs. 
Allan Nichols (Dianna), Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Services were held May 13 with 
interment at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


MARY TICE, 

83, retired lounge room attendant, died 
May 4, 1991. She had been retired since 
1972. 

Mrs. Tice worked for Lincoln 
Telephone for 28 years. She came to the 
company as assistant head cook in 1928 
and was promoted to head cook in 1929. 
After an absence of many years, she 
retumed in 1947 as a cook in the 
company cafeteria. She later worked as 
assistant matron and stewardess before 
becoming a lounge room attendant in the 
traffic department. 

She was a member of the 


Wright 


Telephone Pioneers and Communication 
Workers of America. 

Survivors include: sons, Gerry 
and James, both of Lincoln; five grand- 
children; three stepgreat-grandchildren. 
Her son James and grandson Jerry are 
both employees of Lincoln Telephone. 

Services were held in Lincoln May 
8 with interment at Lincoln Memorial 
Park. 


ROBERT L. WRIGHT, 

44, Beatrice combination technician, died 
May 21, 1991, at his home in Beatrice. 
He had been employed at Lincoln 
Telephone for the past 19 1/2 years. 

Mr. Wright was born in Beatrice 
and was a 1965 graduate of Beatrice 
High School. He joined the telephone 
company as a groundman in Beatrice in 
1972. He advanced to lineman, 
combinationman and, in 1980, became a 
combination technician. Prior to joining 
Lincoln Telephone, he had worked at 
Bell's Western Wear, Phillips 66, Norris 
Public Power and the Board of Public 
Works, all in Beatrice. 

He was a member of St. John's 
Lutheran Church in Beatrice, F.O.E. 531 
and the Communication Workers of 
America. 

Survivors include: wife, Dixie; son, 
Pfc. Travis of Marine Corps Air Station, 
El Toro, California; daughter, Tiffany, at 
home; sister, Mrs. Dennis (Kay) 
Allington, Blue Springs; stepsister, Jean 
Panietz, Fairbury; nieces and nephews. 

Services were held May 24 with 

interment at Evergreen Cemetery, 
Beatrice. 
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Live Easier. 


ife was simpler, less 
frustrating before Bell 
invented the telephone. 
Back then there was no such 
thing as bounding out of a 
nice hot bath to answer a 


phone, only to find no one on 


JOHNSON 
OOOH STREET 
AUBURN, NE 68305 
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Wish it was this easy 
to see who's calling you? 


Try new Caller ID. 


If phone calls came with “return addresses” you could see who to expect 
before you “opened” the conversation. That's why Lincoln Telephone is 


introducing Caller ID. a service which lets you know who's calling before you 


answer the phone. 


With Caller ID, the phone number of an incoming call is displayed after the 
first ring So you can screen your calls Collect your thoughts before answering. 


Even modify your greeting. 


And when you're away from home. Caller ID stores the numbers of incoming 
calls along with the date and time each call was placed. Which means, for cxam- 
ple. if a caller doesn't leave a message on your answering machine. youll have 


their phone number anyway. 


Caller ID is one of the new Custom Calling Paus services being introduced in the 
Aubum area. They're all designed to make phone cals more convenient and man- 


ageable. And they're now available on calls between customers with these prefixes: 


242. 259, 263. 265, 269. 274, 335. 824. 825, 856, 868, 872, 873, 876 and 973. 


For more details on Caller ID or any Custom Calling Plus service. call your Lincoln 


Telephone Business Office. 
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the other end when you finally got 
there...all soaking wet. 

No, there weren't any busy 
signals back then either. No need to 
dial the same number over and over 
again. And no getting that blasted 


unfriendly buzz...buzz...buzz. 


No, and there certainly 
weren't telemarketing boiler rooms, 
or chatty neighbors, or who knows 
whom calling your teenage daughter 
at all hours of the day or night. 

If you think these modern 


phone frustrations wouldn't make 
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Answering the phone isn't always 
handy. Especially when you're 


Try new 


dripping from head to toe. That's 
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good advertising copy, guess again. 
These same irritants were featured in 
the recent Custom Calling Plus 
introductory campaign which ran in 
the Hastings, Beatrice and Nebraska 


City areas. 


The ads featured on this page 


Barely make 
it to the 
phone in time? 


Lincoln Telephone 


Does diali 


Custom Calling Plus. 


,dialing, 


dialing drive you 
bananas, bananas, bananas? 


area. They're all designed to 


make phone calls more conve- number can take a bite out of your day. 
nient and manageable. And That's why Lincoln Telephone is in- 
they're now available on calls troducing Continuous Redial. a ser- 


phone numbers for you. 


and 973. 

For complete information on Last When you get a busy signal just hang up. 
Call Retum or the other Custom Then lift the receiver dial #66 (1166 on 
Calling Plus services, call your rotary dial sets) and the call will be 
Lincoln Telephone Business Office. redialed continuously for up to 30 


Fruitless attempts at reaching a busy 


vice which automatically redials busy 


With Continuous Redial you don't have —_ other calls. A special nng will signal you 
to waste time with repeated call attempts. — when the line is free and once you pick 


being introduced in the Nebraska 


T new City area. They're all designed to 
Y Y g 
a Re a mabe nhone calls mare conve 
Benne piewiin Wee bdsm Whi 
ntinuous dial. ment and manageable. And they're 


now available on calls between cus- 
tomers with these prefixes: 242. 259, 263, 
265, 269. 274. 335. 824. 825, 856, 868, 872. 
873. 876 and 973. 

For complete information on Con- 
tinuous Redial or the other Custom Call- 
ing Plus services, call your Lincoln 
Telephone Business Office 


do other things, even make or receive 


up the phone. your cal] wil] automat- 
ically be connected. 

Continuous Redial is just one of the 
new Custom Calling Plus services 


minutes. In the meantime. you can 
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until July 31.1901 


$ 950. Lincoln Telephone INSTALLATION 


were accompanied by radio 
commercials, bill inserts and other 
materials that made light of the 
convenience that phones brought 
upon us. Thankfully technology has 
again come to the rescue in the form 


of Last Call Return, Continuous 


Redial and Caller ID. 


So while folks in the 
Hastings, Beatrice and Nebraska City 
areas can now live easier, the rest of 
us will have to wait a little while 


longer. & 


ydia Spomer, retired 

employees’ credit union 

manager, was the featured 

Lincoln General Hospital 

Auxiliary member in a 
front page story in the May issue of 
Lincoln General's Volunteer Voice. 
Spomer has been a Lincoln General 
volunteer since her retirement in 
1984. She began her volunteer 
activities as a "Staff of Life" 
volunteer, and has worked on the 
craft, arts in general, jewelry sale and 
mailing committees. Spomer also 
has served as a docent for the 


American Historical Society of 


Volunteer Efforts Recognized 


Germans from Russia Museum and is 
a member of the German Singers, a 
choir which seeks to preserve the old 
German songs. Other post-retirement 
activities have included serving as 
treasurer of Immanuel Lutheran 
Women's Missionary League and a 


Lincoln General Hospital visitor for 


LINCOLN TELEPHONE 


P.O. Box 81309 


Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 


Address Correction Requested 


Lutheran Family Service. She has 
held several offices for the Lincoln 
Women's Chamber of Commerce. A 
15-year member of the Frank H. 
Woods Chapter of the Telephone 
Pioneers, Spomer served as 
newsletter editor and chair of the 
public relations, banquet and retiree 
committees. She is currently involved 
in planning excursions for the Retired 
Pioneer Group. 

Spomer is typical of many 
Lincoln Telephone retirees who use 
the free time afforded by their 
retirement to continue to serve their 


community. = 
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he fifth annual Star City 


Parade was held last 

December and once again 

Lincoln Telephone’s 
involvement was substantial. As 
shown on the cover of this issue, we 
sponsored one of the large helium 
balloons that are so very popular with 
parade spectators. Our employees 
enthusiastically volunteered to help 
guide the balloon down the parade 
route. Other employee volunteers 
served cider to parade goers in front 
of our headquarters building at 15th 
and M Street. Still others worked 
behind the scenes on a variety of 
parade committees. 

Our involvement in the Star 
City Parade is only one of hundreds of 
ways in which we, both as a company 
and as a collection of individuals, help 
improve the quality of life in the 
communities we serve. Our tradition 


of community involvement is as 


Thanks to the cooperative weather, 
Leon the Neon Dinosaur soared high 
above an estimated crowd of 65,000 
viewers during the Star City Parade 


in early December. Sponsored by 


strong as our tradition of providing 


quality customer service. 


While the list of our 
donations, volunteer projects and 
sponsorships is extensive, the 
importance of Lincoln Telephone to 
the communities we serve can perhaps 
best be explained by stating that when 
a company such as ours, has such 
strong ties to a geographic area, it 
must take a special interest in “quality 
of life” issues. Healthy communities, 
quality housing, good schools, strong 
economic development programs and, 
yes, even main street parades, are 
important to maintaining and 
attracting new businesses, residents 
and employees. That’s important to 
our business. 

As we begin another 
challenging year at Lincoln Telephone, 
I’d like to extend my best to you and 
your family. 


Lincoln Telephone, the balloon was 


75 feet long and nearly 3 stories high. 
It required 8,000 cubic feet of helium 
and 35 balloon handlers to keep it 
aloft. 

Photo by Ronda Esquivel 


Statewide Network Planned 


A PROPOSED 3-CITY PILOT FRAME RELAY PROJECT 
PLANNED FOR THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1992 


ill Miller, director of 
the Nebraska 
Division of 
Communications, is 
a firm believer that 
each organization 
should concentrate on 
doing what it does best. Recognizing 
the need for a statewide communica- 
tions network that would enable 
Nebraska to compete in the infor- 
mation age, Miller turned to private 
industry. 

Meeting with the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission and 
representatives of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association (NTA), Miller 
outlined his vision for a statewide 
infrastructure that would fulfill State 
Government needs and provide the 
foundation for meeting the needs of 
other institutions, both public and 
private. As a result, an industry-wide 
plan is being developed by the 42 
telephone companies that serve the 


state. These companies are designing 


a statewide frame relay system that 
would fill those growing communi- 
cations needs. 

"The opportunity to develop 
and deliver a modern telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure in Nebraska is 
both exciting and challenging," says 
Doug Harris, Lincoln Telephone data 
communications manager. Harris is 
chairing the Nebraska Telephone 
Association's technical committee to 
develop such a statewide network. 

"In spite of the fact that 42 
separate telephone companies operate 
in Nebraska, there is a remarkable 
willingness to cooperate to make this 
happen. What the state is proposing 
initially is that all Nebraska telephone 
companies be equipped to provide 
frame relay service--a high-speed data 
interface that would enable any 
central office switch within the state 
to access the high-speed data network. 
Some companies will provide switch 
support, some digital access, and 


others will provide frame-relay CPE," 


he explains. 

"The digital switches 
required to support the high-speed 
data network are already fairly well 
deployed throughout the state. 
Lincoln Telephone Company, for 
example, is already 92 percent digital, 
and expects to be completely digital 
by 1993." 

A cooperative venture of this 
type is a much different approach 
than some states are taking. For 
example, the state government in 
Iowa is building its own data network, 
which will be paid for by lowa 
taxpayers. If the industry in Nebraska 
can develop a statewide network that 
will meet the needs of state govern- 
ment as well as private businesses 
throughout the state, the cost will be 
shared by the telephone industry and 
a broad base of users, both state 
government and the private sector. 
Savings will occur by avoiding 
duplication of effort. The resulting 


lower operating expenses mean that 


emerging technologies can be put in 
place at a much lower cost for 
everybody concerned. 

In the long term, in order for 
the state to effectively distribute 
information, it will be essential to 
have a backbone ring around 
Nebraska, similar to the one 
throughout Lincoln Telephone's 
territory. Lincoln Telephone has 
been very aggressive in its deploy- 
ment of fiber optics and so have other 
Nebraska telephone companies. 
Thus, a good share of the state is 
currently served by fiber optic 
systems. Now the interconnection 
between the various systems is 
necessary to make new technologies 
universally available, Harris explains. 
The ultimate goal is a "loop" or 
"ring" with central office locations 
such as Fremont, Norfolk, Chadron, 
Scottsbluff, Sidney, North Platte, 
Grand Island, Lincoln and Omaha. 
Should there be a transmission failure 
at any one of those points, the signal 
would reverse and travel the other 
direction over the link to its 
destination. 

"That sort of protection is 
essential to providing the kind of 
service the state will require," Harris 


says. “Only by working as co- 


providers can the telephone 
companies in Nebraska provide the 
infrastructure to carry the state into 
the future." 

While the primary objective 
is to provide a cost-effective network 
that will satisfy the needs of the 
State, there is also a potential for 
users from the private sector, Harris 
explains. For example, banks with 
branches across the state could 
benefit from high-speed transmission 
that can provide more effective 
communication and lower their 
communications costs. 

"The State's proposal has 
provided a catalyst to accelerate the 
efforts that Nebraska telephone 
companies were already making to 
upgrade networks throughout each of 
their territories," Harris says. "What 
it amounts to is that the State has 
approached us with a need and a 
willingness to use those services, if 
we can provide them." 

“Although the burden of 
financing the proposed infrastructure 
will fall primarily on the state's larger 
companies, United Telephone, U.S. 
West and Lincoln Telephone, it is still 
important that the smaller companies 
be a part of our planning and that we 


use a unified approach--that we 


develop the system together," 
Harris says. 

In addition to the technical 
committee, NTA has established a 
pricing committee, headed by Jim 
Strand, executive vice president- 
marketing and customer services and 
an organizational committee chaired 
by Rich McLaughlin, director of 
marketing. 

"There is a reason all three 
committees are chaired by Lincoln 
Telephone personnel," said Harris. 
"Lincoln Telephone has traditionally 
supplied most of state government's 
telecommunications needs, which are 
centrally coordinated in Lincoln. 
We're near and they are familiar with 
us and know we can work well 
together." 

The technical committee, 
under the chairmanship of Harris, is 
currently in the process of evaluating 
vendors who can supply the frame 
relay switches. There are several 
companies manufacturing equipment 
that would be compatible to those 
switches already in place. 

"Our concern now is to find 
switches that will do the job and still 
be cost effective. We need to keep 
the cost of frame relay services 


affordable to customers,” Harris 


explains. 


Once the equipment vendor 
has been selected and costs deter- 
mined for getting the infrastructure in 
place, the pricing committee will 
begin developing a pricing schedule 
that will be cost effective and yet 
permit a fair return for the telephone 
companies involved. 

The organizational commit- 
tee's task will be to develop a way to 
manage a network involving many 
diverse companies. There are several 
models already successfully 
established for providing network 
services statewide, according to 
Harris. 

For example, Lincoln 
Telephone and several other telcos 
cooperatively provide the University 
of Nebraska with a statewide 
interactive educational service called 
CorpNet. Through CorpNet, the 
University provides classes to 
business sites in several cities 
throughout the state via two-way TV 
communication. Another example 1s 
Core Net, the State of Nebraska's 
Data Network where service 1s 
provided by both the Lincoln 
Telephone and U.S. West networks. 

Another example is the 


statewide cellular network being 


managed by the Nebraska Cellular 
Telephone Corporation (NCTC). This 
corporation provides cellular services 
across the state through the 
cooperative effort of 42 telephone 
companies. 

"There are a variety of other 
models to study as well," says Harris. 

The current project contem- 
plates a 3-city pilot project that 
would include Omaha, Lincoln and 
Scottsbluff as frame relay sites. A 
target date of the second quarter of 


1992 has been set for implemention. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
NEEDS STUDIED 


A recent symposium by those 
involved in Nebraska State communi- 
cations highlighted several areas 
where the State would benefit by an 
advanced telecommunications 
infrastructure. 

§ Higher education relies heavily on 
linkage between campuses. An 
increasing number of non-traditional 
students has created a greater demand 
for ways to extend an interactive 
network among University of 


Nebraska campuses. 


} The state's community colleges are 
also looking at expanded communi- 
cations to tie their campuses more 
closely together. 

} The Nebraska Library Commission 
has developed a vision whereby they 
could coordinate and develop infor- 
mation services to Nebraska citizens. 
} The Nebraska Department of 
Education has just completed a 5- 
year plan for making technology 
available to K-12 schools throughout 
the state and will re., 9n high-speed 
telecommunications to make this 
possible. 

} The University of Nebraska 
Medical Center is looking toward 
development of a Rural Health 
Education Network as a means of 
disseminating information, enhancing 
continued education of outstate 
medical personnel and aiding in 
diagnostic services outstate. 

} The College of Agriculture, along 
with cooperative extension offices in 
each county, has long been a user of a 
computer network to support the 
state's agricultural community. 
Increased telecommunications serv- 
ices would enable a more effective 
delivery of information and increase 


agricultural profits. @ 
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Frame Distribution System, 
Cable Assignments Automated 


he addition of two 


and "MAC" to the 


Lincoln Telephone 


lexicon symbolizes 
improved service to 
Lincoln Telephone 
customers. 
"COSMIC" is the name of the new 
distributing frame recently installed 
at 15th & M in Lincoln. "MAC" is 
the acronym for a new database 
system that provides a single data- 
base for all records dealing with 
orders, assignments and facilities. 
The two systems, when integrated, 
will speed up service to new 
customers and provide the company 
with growth potential for its long- 
range service needs. The two 
systems will also make life simpler 
for employees who work on cable 
and facilities assignments. 
The new distributing frame 


replaces a central office cross- 


connect frame that was located in the 


first floor switchroom for nearly 40 
years. (A distributing frame is the 
cross-connect point at which the 


outside cable ties to the local line 
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words, "COSMIC™" 


Switching equipment.) 

Several factors contributed to 
the need to replace the mainframe. A 
growing demand for service and 


excessive jumper wire pileups on 


cross-connect shelves were two of the 


most important. The selection of the 
COSMIC mainframe system was 
based, in part, on AT&T's support 
package. That package included 
planning, designing, engineering and 
installing the distributing frame. 

The new modular frame is 
single-sided, according to Jim Bohl, 
engineering. With the old two-sided 
frame, jumper links often had to pass 
from one side to the other and were 
sometimes as long as 70 feet. This 
required two or more frame atten- 
dants in order to connect a single 
jumper link. The single-sided frame 
means that jumper links can now be 
kept under six feet. 

An integral part of the new 
mainframe system is an engineering 
software support package called 


"MELD" (an acronym for 


"Mechanized Engineering and Layout 


for Distributing" frames). This 


software makes it possible to spread 


the outside plant cable pairs and the 
switch equipment evenly across the 
frame modules, resulting in substan- 


tial savings for the company. 


CABLE 
ASSIGNMENTS 
AUTOMATED 

A second software system, 
"Mechanized Assignment and 
Control (MAC)" is a database system 
of cable assignments records which 
supports the mainframe. Each cable 
pair coming from a customer's 
premises into a central dial office for 
connection to the local switch lines is 
assigned a number. In the past, these 
number assignments were hand- 
entered in a "cable book." 

Using data supplied by the 
MELD program, MAC automates the 
mainframe cable assignment 
functions. As the MELD software 
spreads the equipment across the 
frame, that data goes onto a tape 
supplied to the MAC system. When 
loaded into MAC, the MELD 
information includes termination 


directories, the physical location of 


cable pairs and switch equipment. 


Using that data allows MAC to make 
new jumper assignments. 

The MAC system takes the 
guesswork out of assignments and 
facilities. Every employee, whether 
in commercial, cable assignment, 
central office, engineering, or repair 
service, has access to the same, 
updated, customer facilities 
records. 

Lincoln Telephone 
is only the third company to 
utilize the MAC system. It 
has been in use at Wisconsin 
Bell for a number of years 
and Rochester Telephone 
recently installed the system. 

"The project has 
been a large undertaking," 
says Bob Kilbride, manager 
of the MAC project. Data 
Processing's participation has 
included installation of the soft- 
ware and developing software to 
be used to convert existing data to 
MAC databases. It's also one of 
the biggest mechanized conversion 
projects since CARS (Customer 
Automated Records System) was 
put in service in 1979. 

At the same time the new 
mainframe was being installed, a task 
force of about 10 people began to 


transfer existing plant records to the 


| * \ \ 
James E. Geist, Lincoln Telephone Chairman and CEO, (left) and 
John Fischer of AT&T survey the new frame. 


MAC system. After the plant records 
portion for the 15th & M mainframe 
is completely online, the team will 
add records for other Lincoln 
exchanges. When all Lincoln plant 
records have been installed in the 
MAC system, the team will begin to 


convert plant records from each 


tree —_ 


central office throughout the territory. 
The entire project is expected to last 
three to four years. 

"It's not just the data entry 
that is making this such a large 
project," according to Wendy Fiero, 
who is the MAC end user manager. 
"We are checking all plant records, 
premise and switch data for accuracy 
before converting it to MAC. Our 
goal is to have all data entered in 
MAC correctly. This makes the 


project very time-consuming initially, 


anne 
<> 


but will save time in correcting errors 
at a later date." 

Because MAC will affect 
such a large group of end users and 
Change many procedures currently in 
use, a great deal of attention is being 
liven to methods and procedures as 
Well as training. 

"We have represen- 
tatives from all areas 
impacted by MAC on our 


various MAC teams,” Fiero 


— — 


says. "These people will be 
able to help train other 
employees in their own 
specific areas." 
Approximately 45 
people, representing nearly 
every department, have been 
—_ involved in various aspects 
of the project including 
installation, conversion, testing and 
developing methods and procedures. 
"This project has been a big 
commitment by the company, both in 
terms of money and person power,” 
Fiero says, "and we're excited about 
MAC, because we know it will 
benefit customers. Also, the 
availability of more accurate records 
should certainly please those 
employees who work with order 


assignments." & 


Lincoln’s 27th & Old Cheney Exchange 
Receives New Switching System 


utting 1n a new 
switch has become 
almost routine as 
Lincoln Telephone 


has one by one 


replaced its 
mechanical switches with electronic 
digital switching. But a new switch 
due to cut on March 1 at the 27th and 
Old Cheney exchange in Lincoln has 
been anything but routine, according 
to John Mahaney, Network Manager- 
Lincoln switchroom. 

The new #5 ESS AT&T 
switch is the first of its kind installed 
by Lincoln Telephone, according to 
Mahaney, and will offer state-of-the- 
art features that are totally new to the 
company. 

"Over the past 10 years or so, 
we have installed only Northern 
Telecom switches. This is our first 
experience with the AT&T- 


manufactured switch which was 
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selected because of the many 
advanced features it offers." 

The new switch is equipped 
with 100 Integrated Services Digital 
Network (ISDN) lines over which it 
will be possible to send both digital 
and voice signals on the same wire. 
Specialized equipment separates the 
voice and digital signals as they come 
through the switch. The new switch 
is equipped with Signaling System 7 
providing capability for CLASS 


9 


services throughout Lincoln. 

"This is our first experience 
with SS-7 and has required a great 
deal of additional training for our 
switchroom personnel," Mahaney 
explains. "The switch is already 
installed, but the cutover will be 
delayed until spring to allow us time 
to complete training and to make the 
data entry changes necessary." 

For example, all custom 


calling features such as call waiting, 


call forwarding, etc., are being re- 
programmed into the new switch so 
that customers with those features 
will still be able to use them in the 
same way that they have in the past. 

"Normally, when customers 
order one or more of these enhanced 
services, they have to be programmed 
into the switch, but these orders come 
ina few at atime. Now we must 
program all of these features into the 
switch at the same time. It's a 
monumental job." 

The new switch, which serves 
17,000 access lines, will affect three 
office codes--prefixes 420, 421 and 
423. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
feature of the new switch is the use of 
fiber optic cable between switch bays. 

"All signals entering the 
switchroom, and traveling between 
switch bays will come in by way of 


light signals traveling over fiber optic 


cable. The switch has to code and 
decode the light signals back to 
electrical signals once they reach the 
bay," Mahaney explains. "Because 
the switch actually talks by fiber, the 
Signal is very fast." 

Another new facet of the 
AT&T switch is its monitoring 
system. "Performance of the switch 
is monitored by multi-color terminals 
that switchroom attendants can read 
at a glance, making it possible for 
quicker response to potential trouble 
on any line," Mahaney explains. 

The new switch replaces a 
#1 EAX Automatic Electric switch 
installed when the 27th & Old 


Cheney exchange 


was erected in the 
mid-1970s. "It's 
still a good switch," 
Mahaney explains, 
“but it is getting 
more and more 
difficult to replace 
components. Also, 
an analog switch 
such as the one we 
are removing just 


Rl 


1d 
fii 


doesn't provide all 


the services 


customers require 


today. In addition, the southern part 
of Lincoln, which is served by 27th & 
Old Cheney, is one of the fastest 
growing areas in the city. Before 
long, the expanding population would 
have outgrown the capacity of the old 
Switch." 

Actual installation of the new 
switch, which began in July 1991 and 
was completed by August, was done 
by AT&T personnel. Lincoln 
Telephone engineers, Owen Paulsen 
and Anita Higgins, provided 
specifications and supervised the 
testing. 

Lincoln Telephone 


switchroom personnel are currently 


es ae 


emer 


k\ 


installing the software for Lincoln 
Telephone database programs that 
will adapt the system to our 
subscriber base, according to Paul 
Cummins, switchroom supervisor at 
27th & Old Cheney. "At this point 
were all on a steep learning curve as 
we learn to deal with our first AT&T 
switch," he explains. 

Total cost of the new system 
was $4.4 million. 

Elsewhere throughout the 
territory, a total of 12 new switches 
were cut into service during 1991. 
These included: Avoca, Burr, Colon, 
Elmwood, Filley, Grafton, Gresham, 
Guide Rock, Humboldt, Ithaca, 


McCool Junction, 
/ and Yutan. The 


total cost to the 
company was 
$2,615,000. 
Lincoln 
Telephone spent 
approximately 
$34 million in 
service 
improvements 


during 1991. & 


Paul Cummins (left) shows Charles Ogden recently installed switching equipment. 


A New Convenient Wa 
To Get Your Phone Boo 


hen a Lincoln 


customer wants to 
replace a worn out 
telephone directory, 
one can always be 
obtained at one of the two Phone 
Centers. For many customers, 
however, the trip downtown or to 
Fast Park Plaza is inconvenient. To 
solve that problem, Lincoln 
Telephone directories are now 
available in several supermarkets. 
"We are always looking for 
new and better ways to serve our 


customers," comments Directory 


Services Manager Stephanie Johanns. 


"Placing our directories in grocery 
stores where customers can pick one 
up as they are shopping is just one of 
the newest ways we have of doing 
that. It is especially helpful to people 
who are new to town, who are 
visiting from out of town, or who 
cannot visit a phone center during 


regular hours." 
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The idea came from a 
suggestion by Mary Lemon, 
Advertising Assistant, and was put 
into effect with last year's directory. 
Johanns contacted several store 
managers throughout Lincoln, who 
were receptive to the idea. Direc- 
tories were delivered to these stores 
and placed in a prominent position 
where they could be seen by 
customers. 

“For both the grocery stores 
and for Lincoln Telephone it was just 
another way of saying to the cus- 
tomer, ‘We are trying to better serve 
you, Johanns says. 

Lincoln Telephone 
directories are available at the three 
Russ's IGA stores (66th & O Streets, 
29th and Highway 2, and 1709 
Washington Street) and at three Super 
Saver stores (56th and Highway 2, 
48th & O Streets, and 27th and 
Cornhusker Highway). A total of 


3,400 directories were initially 


distributed to the six stores. Within a 
few months, the Super Saver at 56th 
and Highway 2 had used up its 
supply and ordered an additional 
1,000 books. 

The new directories pub- 
lished in December 1991 are also 
being distributed through the grocery 


Stores. @ 
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Ron Schultz, manager of Super Saver III at 
56th & Highway 2, and Stephanie Johanns, 
Directory Services Manager at Lincoln 
Telephone, pose in front of telephone 
directories located in the grocery store 

for customer convenience. 


Company Support of Local United 
Ways Totals $249,528.40 


nce again Lincoln Telephone employees have 

dug deep into their pockets to show support 

for their community. Lincoln Telephone's 

United Way/CHAD contribution in Lincoln 

was up 2.3% this year, for a total contribution 
of $242,707.16. The pledge by Lincoln Telephone and its 
employees in Lincoln, including members of Communi- 
cation Workers of America Local 7470, was reported by 
Jim Kortum and Dennis Martin, this year's Lincoln 
Telephone campaign leaders, as the campaign's largest- 
ever gift. 

This year's pledge, according to Joan Winders, 

Personnel, includes pledges from retirees in Lincoln, as 
well as individual employees and the corporate 


contribution. 


"This was the first United Way/CHAD campaign 
to include participation by our retirees," Winders explains. 
"They had the option of making a cash contribution or 
participating in a payroll deduction plan just as active 
employees do. We were very pleased that 42 of our retirees 
elected to support the United Way/CHAD through our 
company campaign." 

The 1992 United Way/CHAD goal in Lincoln and 


Lancaster County was $3.38 million. 


In Hastings, the Lincoln Telephone Company 
pledge of $3,450.32 came to slightly over 10% of the 
Hastings United Way goal of $322,250. 

Lincoln Telephone Company employees in 
Nebraska City pledged $800.96 to the local United Way 
drive. 

In Beatrice, the Lincoln Telephone Company 
pledged $1,167.36 to the local United Way drive. 

Lincoln Telephone Company employees in York 


pledged $1,402.60 to the local United Way drive. & 


The United Way/CHAD supports 48 different health and 
human services agencies in Lincoln and Lancaster County. 
To increase an awareness of these agencies and the 
contributions they make to this community, we have 
occasionally published stories about various agencies and 
their programs. If you would like to tell your story about 
an agency you have worked with or whose services you 
have used, please let us hear from you. Contact Joan 


Winders, ext. 4909 or Pat Pike, ext. 5608. 


Thanks toyou... 
It works... 
for ALL OF US 


© United Way 


Needleworkers Turn Craft into Art 


hyllis Maurer (Disbursement Accounting) 
was not specifically looking for a stress 


reliever when she joined the Lincoln 


Needleworker's Guild, but she soon added it 


as a bonus benefit of her increased interest in needlework. 


“I've always enjoyed doing needlework of some 


kind," Maurer said, "but it wasn't until I attended one of 


the Guild's shows that I realized how creative you could 


be. I'd always bought pre-designed kits, but I've dis- 


covered that by developing your own designs you can be 


much more imaginative." 


Maurer has been a member of the Embroiderer's 


Guild of America for two years and 
currently serves on the board of the 
Lincoln chapter. In addition, she is 
responsible for publication of the local 
chapter's monthly newsletter. The 
Lincoln chapter has about 50 members. 
In addition to the monthly 
Guild meetings, small-group "stitch-ins" 
are held frequently to work on group 


projects. 
The "stitch-ins" consist 


of special correspondence courses 
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One of Maurer's favorite stitching techniques is the 


supplied by the national organization and usually last 
about six months. A specialized stitch design or material 
is selected to work on, then each member develops an 
individual project using that design. 

"I find it hard to believe how much I have learned 
in two years," Maurer says. "In addition to learning new 
stitching techniques, I've learned about the wide variety of 
threads and background materials you can work with. | 
used to think that embroidery floss was about all there was 
to use, but I've learned that there are a multitude of fibers-- 


silks, metals, beads. One of my favorite experiences when 


I travel is finding specialized needlework stores where | 
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Norwegian Hardanger. 


can browse for materials I don't find at home. My 


membership in the Guild also creates a common bond with 
needleworkers in other areas of the country. They are 
always so willing to share their favorite creations or 
designs with you." 

“Another aspect of needleworking that has 
fascinated me is the preservation of old techniques, many 
of them brought to this country by our forebears. Some 
techniques, such as pulled thread, assisi and blackwork, 
are in danger of being lost." 

"I have some old pieces that my grandmother had 
done, and because of what I have learned, I have been able 
to restore and repair many of these pieces. Matching 
threads has been somewhat of a problem, since today's 
fibers are different. Another noticeable difference in 
needlework of the past and today's needlework is in the 
colors. Our grandparents tended to use more contrast and 
more primary colors which gave the work a jewel-like 
glow. Today, we tend to use more subtle shades of colors 
and do more blending." 

Maurer's favorite technique is called "Hardanger,” 
an old Norwegian technique that involves a lot of cutwork 
and embroidering white on white. "You create a design 
with surface stitching, cut out areas, then reweave back 
into the surface stitching," she explains. "It gives the 
piece an open, airy look and is very delicate." Maurer, 
who has made doilies, table runners, and place mats in this 
technique, says that more experienced needleworkers often 
use this technique for larger items such as tablecloths and 


dresser scarves. 


The Lincoln Needleworker's Guild undertakes a 
number of public service projects. The most noted of 
these happened a few years ago when the Guild recovered 
the dining room chairs in the governor's mansion. Other 
projects include making baptismal napkins for local 
churches and take-home blankets and bibs for the 
Welcome Baby project. 

The group is looking into making Christmas 
tree ornaments for the 1992 national Christmas tree. In 
addition, the Guild sponsors a semi-annual show where 
members’ projects can be seen by the public. In fact, it 
was one of these shows that drew Maurer's attention. 

The Guild's show last November was held at Westminster 
Presbyterian church and featured antique needlework 
contributed, and sometimes restored, by members of 


the Guild. & 
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Maurer displays samples of handwork created since she joined the 
Needleworker's Guild. 


How to Get More Mileage Out 
of Your Voice Mail System 


he reaction of early users of Voice Mail was 


often one of ambivalence, according to Lori 

McClurg, product coordinator. "Users 

recognized the convenience of having their 

messages recorded when they were away from 

their phones, but there was a certain hesitancy 
about using many of the advanced features of Voice Mail 
simply because they were new." 

Since the introduction of Voice Mail to residential 
subscribers, however, acceptance of the convenience of its 
many features has increased. 

“Residential subscribers have welcomed the 
convenience it offers and its growth in that market has 
exceeded our predictions," comments McClurg. 

"Voice Mail is also very popular in the business 
environment," she says. "Businesses recognize the value of 
Saving time and after they have made the commitment to 
Voice Mail, they generally provide their employees with 
the necessary training to encourage full use of the system." 

Bobbi Armstrong, manager of Lincoln Telephone's 
Voice Mail system, says that Lincoln Telephone employ- 
ees, because they are familiar and comfortable with 
electronic equipment, have become dedicated users of 
Voice Mail. "However, there are still many features 
available which could further enhance their use of the 
system," Armstrong says. "These handy tips will help you 


get more use out of your Voice Mail ." 
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KEEP IT CURRENT. Update your greeting to let 
your callers know when they can expect you to return their 
calls. Callers will be more likely to leave you a detailed 
message if they know when you will be returning. 

To update your personal greeting: 

1. Enter the system, press 4; press 3, press 1, 

press 2. 

2. Record your message, 

3. Press the pound key (#). 

4. Press the # key again to save. 
ONE CALL REACHES ALL. A single call to 
Voice Mail will get your message to up to 25 people when 
you use the Group List feature to call a meeting or send a 
memo to several people. You can build up to 15 group 


distribution lists, each with up to 25 mailbox numbers. 


The six steps to creating a group distribution list are: 


1. Get to the Group Destination menu 

2. Press 4, press 2, press 2, press 1; 

3. Assign a two-digit list number; (choose any 
number between II and 25) 

4. Say name for the list (1.e., "Regional Sales 
Managers"), then press #; 

5. Enter mailbox numbers or enter # and spell 
names of each person you want on the list) 

6. Press * to exit and save the list. 

To send messages to a group distribution list: 

1. Reach the main menu, 


2. Press 2, record your message. 


3. When you are prompted to enter a destination, 

enter your two-digit distribution list number. 
SAVE FOLLOW-UP CALLS. Message 
Confirmation lets you know the time and date your 
message was received. For example, if you leave a 
message with a co-worker that a call needs to be returned 
by a specific time, the Voice Mail will tell you when the 
call was listened to so you don't have to check back to see 
if the message was received in time. 

1. After recording message, press 3 for confirmation. 

TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT. Envelope 
Information can give you the date and time a message was 
placed in your mailbox. Suppose, for example, someone 
dropped a call in your mailbox while you were on 
vacation, but you have no idea when the message came. 
The Voice Mail system can give you that information. 

1. Just press 5 while listening to your message or 
after you have listened to your message to get 
the time and date the message came in. 

VOICE MAIL WORKS WITH PAGERS, 
TOO. Ifyou carry a pager, use the Out Call 
Identification feature to instruct your Voice Mail system to 
notify the pager when you have an important message 
waiting in your mailbox. 

1. After you reach the Main Menu, 

2. Press 4 for Mailbox Features, 

3. Press 4 for Notification Options, press I to 
turn notification on/off, 

4. Press 4 to identify the number to call for 
notification, enter the number, 

5. Press * to return to Main Menu. 


(If you have a digital pager, call Bobbi Armstrong 


at extension 5353 for additional instructions.) 


Further tips for getting the most out of your Voice Mail 

System: 

PREVIEW YOUR MESSAGES. If youhave 
multiple new messages in your mailbox, simply press the # 
key to skip each message. You determine which ones are 
urgent and need answering right away. You can return to 
the other messages later. 

"Just think of it as skimming through your in-box 
to see which mail needs immediate response, then going 
back to the rest of it later," Armstrong explains. 

SKIP THE INTRODUCTIONS. [If you prefer 
not to listen to a mailbox greeting when leaving a message 
in someone's mailbox, just press # to skip the greeting and 
go straight to the recording tone. 

INCLUDE THE FACTS. Train yourself to leave 
a detailed message. This gives the person you are calling 
the reason for your call and an opportunity to obtain the 
information you need before returning your call. 
CHECK FREQUENTLY. Hear your messages 
from wherever you are. When you are away from the 
office, either at home or anywhere a touch-tone phone is 
available, you can review your incoming messages. 

1. Dial 476-5000, to get into the system. 

2. When the system's voice prompt comes on line, 

press #, enter your own mailbox number, 
and then your password. 

3. Proceed to follow the Voice Mail prompts to 

pick up your calls as usual. 

With a little practice, you will find all of these 
features quick and easy to use. For additional features, 
refer to your user's guide. If you need a new user's guide, 


call Bobbi Armstrong at ext. 5353. @ 


Underground Storage Tanks Being Replaced 


I 


eople are wondering why we are digging 


up all of our underground storage tanks 
around the company," says Jim Bartunek, 


building design engineer. "When I say that 


it's to check, and perhaps to remove our 
buried fuel storage tanks, I hope everyone understands that 
we are not doing this because of any flaw in our tanks. 
Rather, this is in response to a ruling by the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA). In 1984, Congress, recognizing 
the growing problems caused by leaking underground 
storage tanks, passed legislation intended to protect human 
health and the environment from hazards arising from the 
use of such tanks." 

There are several million underground storage 
tanks in the U.S., with tens of thousands of these suspected 
of leaking, according to Bartunek. The tanks range from 
those at the "mom and pop" corner gas stations to the huge 
buried storage tanks utilized by petroleum marketers. 

As a result of Congressional action, the EPA 
developed regulations intended to "prevent, find and 
correct leaks and spills from underground storage tanks 
and piping." In addition, each of the 50 states and many 
municipalities have also developed guidelines and 
regulations even more stringent than those of the EPA. 

Lincoln Telephone has 22 underground storage 
tanks located throughout its 22-county service area. These 

are used to store fuel for standby emergency generators or 
fuel for heating the various offices around the territory. 

In compliance with federal, state and local. 
regulations, the company has begun an aggressive program 
to meet EPA regulations prior to that agency's 1998 
deadline. 

"As a Caring company, we're concerned 


about our environment,” Bartunek says. "That's why we've 
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set 1992 as our own goal for upgrading all of our storage 

The EPA regulations address four problem areas: 
} Verification that tanks were properly installed; 

} Incorporation of spill and overfill protection--using 
either an automatic shut-off valve, or an audible alarm that 
will sound when the tank is 90% full; 

} Implementation of leak detection procedures on 
underground tanks and piping; 

} Addition of cathodic protection to metallic piping and 
tanks. (Cathodic action between soil and metal leads to 
electrolytic deterioration of tanks, piping and fittings. In 
other words, the metal tanks and pipes rust out.) 

Large fuel tanks, such as the 12,000-gallon tank, 
which was replaced in the garage at 21st & L in Lincoln 
early in 1991, are being replaced with those constructed of 
double-walled, reinforced fiberglass. Use of reinforced 
fiberglass tanks rather than steel tanks eliminates the need 
for cathodic protection. In addition, continual monitoring 
of the interstitial space, or the space between the two tank 
walls, checks for both vapor and liquid, thus providing the 
company with immediate leak detection. The company has 
found no evidence of leakage from any of the tanks it has 
thus far uncovered. 

Under the company's policy of replacing the oldest 
tanks first, the earliest replacements were the fuel storage 
tank at the Lincoln garage and an even older one located in 
the warehouse yard behind the warehouse at 21st & L 
streets. A majority of the tanks are located in Lincoln, 
where city codes also come into play. 

When the tank replacement project ends, the 
company will have spent nearly $175,000 to assure a 


cleaner, more secure environment. & 


The Lincoln Telephone Company's membership in the Lincoln Employee Assistance Program (EAP) makes it possible for employees to receive 
professional counseling for a wide variety of problems. To help acquaint you with some of the programs available through EAP, we are publishing 
a series of articles on various aspects of the program. Each article is prepared by a member of the Lincoln EAP counseling staff. If you have any 
questions about how you can use the services of Lincoln Telephone's Employee Assistance Program, call Dee Davis, Personnel, ext. 5328. The 
following article on coping with change, number three in the series, was written by Jane McClure. 


Coping with Change 


By Jane McClure 


or many individuals, change is often a bittersweet 


affair. Change can be the beginning of a new job, 


marriage, the birth of a child, retirement, divorce, or 

relocation to another city. Some of these changes 

may be seen as negative, others as positive. 
However we perceive the change, adapting to it involves a 
process of letting go and starting over. In other words-- 
beginnings and endings. Even positive events involve a letting 
go of the old routine, good and bad, and embarking upon new 
uncharted territory. 

Adjusting to change means adapting both physically and, 
even more importantly, emotionally. For example, individuals 
may wonder why they feel anxious or worn-out many weeks 
after taking a job in a new city. What they have not recognized 
is that while the physical change has occurred, they are still 
experiencing the emotional adaptation to the move. It is com- 
mon for persons to experience a feeling of being in limbo as the 
inner self struggles to reorient to a changed routine, including 
redirecting their lives toward the pursuit of new goals and a new 
sense of who they are. 


Here are a few tips for coping with change. 


1. RECOGNIZE THAT YOU ARE IN A TRANSITION 
PERIOD REQUIRING EXTRA ENERGY. 


Don't expect yourself to be capable of handling as many 


responsibilities at a time when you are experiencing a change. 


2. REMEMBER, YOU HAVE PROBABLY COPED 


SUCCESSFULLY WITH CHANGES IN THE PAST 
AND CAN AGAIN. 


3. UTILIZE YOUR SUPPORT SYSTEMS. 
Reach out to friends or identify other support groups in your 


community that can provide you with care and understanding. 


4. TAKE CARE OF YOUR PHYSICAL NEEDS. 


Eat a proper diet, exercise and get plenty of rest. 


5. PERMIT YOURSELF TO MOURN THE LOSS OF 
WHAT HAS JUST PASSED. 

Remember that the process of change and formulation of a 
hew direction for life is as important as achieving the goal. 

If we remind ourselves, at each step in adapting to a 
transition, to enjoy it and savor the growth, we may find more 
joy in living. 

Finally, if you are experiencing or have experienced change 
and are feeling confused, depressed, or overly anxious, or if you 
feel that you are somehow trapped in limbo or nothingness and 
have not been able to move on with your life, you may need to 
seek additional assistance. Your employee assistance program 1s 
available to help. Contact the Lincoln EAP at 476-0186 for a 


confidential appointment. = 


JEFF BROWN, construction, 
received a $50 award for a suggestion 
that will increase safety for the 
company's 13 aerial trucks. Brown's 
suggestion concerned using chock 


blocks when parking the trucks. 


NOEL HATFIELD, 
combination technician at Auburn, 
was also awarded $50 for a 


suggestion dealing with safety. 


Suggestio 


Hatfield suggested that ear plugs be 
available in the boiler room, partic- 
ularly when the area was to be used 


as a storm shelter. 


TRUDY JUNCKER, revenue 
accounting, received a $75 award for 
a suggestion that will save an 
estimated $750 annually for the 
company. Junker's suggestion dealt 


with procedures used for fraudently 
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n Awards 


Clockwise from left to nght 
Jeff Brown 


Noel Hatfield, Humboldt, is 
congratulated by Lonnie Husing, 
assistant area manager. 


Trudy Juncker, receives her 
award from Ralph Retzlaff. 


Among those present when 
Lori Leber received her award 
were Vem Scholl(center) and 
John Mahaney (right). 
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billed third number calls. 


LORI LEBER, network 
operations, was presented with an 
award for $85 based on an estimated 
$850 annual savings for the company 
after it adopted her suggestion to use 
mop replacements supplied by build- 
ing operations rather than from an 


outside vendor. & 


JAMES B. HOWAT, 
engineer in traffic engineering, achieved 40 years of 
service with Lincoln Telephone recently. The occasion 
was marked with a luncheon at the University Club. 
Among the guests were Lincoln Telephone officers and 
department heads, his wife, Barb, and several co-workers. 
Howat came to the company as a groundman in 
May 1951. 
He was 
promoted to 
splicer's 
helper later 
that same 
year and 
became a 
splicer in 
1956. He 
served as 
teletype- 
man and 
facilityman 


before 


James and Barb Howat were guests of honor at a 
luncheon marking his 40th anniversary . 


being 
named an 
engineering assistant in 1974. In 1977 he was promoted 


to engineer in the traffic engineering department. 


RAYMOND G. MATHIS, 
PBX technician in I&R, achieved 40 years of service with 
Lincoln Telephone on November 12. He was honored by 
the company's officers and department heads at a luncheon 
at the University Club on November 13. Among the 
guests were his wife Marilyn, daughter and son-in-law, 
Shelley and Greg Kurtzer, and several co-workers. 
Mathis joined the company's construction 
department in November 1951 and in 1961 transferred to 
the old Lincoln plant department as a switchman. He 
assumed his job as PBX technician in 1964. 


Raymond Mathis (right) receives a 40-year service emblem from Chairman of 
the Board and Chief Executive Officer James Geist. 


LOYAL C. PARK, 

project engineer in facilities engineering, marked 40 years 
of service with the company and was honored at a lun- 
cheon attended by corporate executives and department 
heads. Guests included his wife, Mary Alice, and several 
co-workers. 

Park joined the company in June 1951 asa 
routineman, COE, in the Hastings office. He was 
promoted in 1953 to switchman, then in 1954 moved to 
Lincoln in the same position. His career path included 
service as a toll terminal radioman, a drafter in engi- 
neering, a promotion to junior engineer and in 1960 
he was promoted to engineer. He assumed his position as 
project engineer in 1973. & 
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Loyal Park (left) receives the congratulations of James Strand, President - 
Diversified Operations. 


DeBacker Fischer 


A.L. “MICK” DEBACKER, 


plant supervisor at Hastings, retired 
October 12, 1991, with 45 years of 
service in the Hastings office. At the 
time of his retirement, he was the 
senior ranking employee in terms of 
years of service. 

DeBacker began his career at 
Lincoln Telephone as a switchboard 
man on a part-time basis in 1945 
while still in high school. He left the 
company for a brief period, returning 
on a full-time basis in the construc- 
tion department in 1948. Following 
military service from 1950 to 1952, 
DeBacker worked as a combination 
man and toll terminal radioman. He 
was promoted to equipment foreman 
in 1966 and to installation and repair 
supervisor in 1984. In 1991, he was 
named plant supervisor. 

DeBacker has sung with the 
Hastings Men's Barbershop Chorus 
for many years and is also a member 
of the Hastings Kiwanis Club and the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. 


RICHARD H. FISCHER, 
area manager at Plattsmouth, retired 
June 28, 1991, after nearly 44 years 
of service. 

Fischer started his career 
with Lincoln Telephone in November 
1947 as a warehouseman. In 1948 he 
became a combinationman and in 
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Fleisher Hall 


1954 moved to Milford as exchange 
manager. He transferred in 1957 to 
Wymore, where he was exchange 
manager, and moved again in 1959 to 
Pawnee City in the same position. 
He was named area manager at 
Plattsmouth in 1973. 

While in Milford, Wymore 
and Pawnee City, he was active in 
many civic and fraternal organi- 
zations and continued his community 
involvement during his tenure at 
Plattsmouth. He is past president of 
the Plattsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce and is presently on the 
Board of Directors. He is past 
president of the Plattsmouth 
Development Corporation and was 
named Plattsmouth "Boss of the 
Year." He is an elder and deacon of 
the First Presbyterian Church, past 
district governor of Rotary Inter- 
national, past president and 
secretary/treasurer of the Noon 
Rotary Club. He is currently 
secretary/treasurer of the Morning 
Rotary Club. He is a member of the 
Knights of Aksarben, where he holds 
the office of Ambassador and is on 
the membership committee. He is a 
recipient of the Aksarben Good 
Neighbor award. He is a member of 
the Weeping Water Chamber of 
Commerce, a board member of the 
Plattsmouth Manor, and a Kass 
Kounty King Korn Karnival Lord of 


the Realm. He is also a member of 
the Masonic Lodge #6, Plattsmouth; 
the Scottish Rite of Free Masonry of 
Lincoln and Sesostris Temple of 
Lincoln and a member of the 
American Legion and the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. He is a Lifetime 
member of the Frank H. Woods 
Telephone Pioneer Association. 

Retirement plans include 
traveling and more time with his 
children and grandchildren. The 
Fischers will continue to make their 
home in Plattsmouth. 


NORMA J. FLEISHER, 
senior accountant, retired November 
1 after completing 11 1/2 years of 
service with Lincoln Telecommu- 
nications Company. 

Fleisher joined the company 
in July 1980 as an accountant and 
was promoted in 1986 to senior 
accountant. In her job with Lincoln 
Telecommunications, she was 
responsible for preparing and filing 
the company's tax statements. 

A member of the American 
Institute of CPAs and the Nebraska 
Society of CPAs, she has served on 
committees at both the national and 
the local level. She is a member of 
Grace United Methodist Church and 
a former board member of the 
Lincoln Camp Fire Girls. She is on 
the board of Habitat for Humanity 


Jungck 


and has been a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Lincoln Women's Chamber of 
Commerce. 

| Following retirement, 
Fleisher will leave for Nashville, 
Tenn., where she will serve as an 
accounting missionary at the Scarritt 
Bennet Center. 

Among the highlights of her 
service with the company she counts 
the friendliness and warmth of co- 
workers and the company's outstand- 
ing educational and benefit programs. 


MARY J. HALL, repair 
service attendant in Customer 
Services, retired July 1 with 18 years 
of service. 

Hall began her career with 
Lincoln Telephone in April 1973 as 
an operator and she served nearly 12 
years in that capacity before trans- 
ferring in 1985 to customer services. 


JOHN W. JENKINS, 
network technician, retired November 
10, 1991, with more than 22 years of 
Service. 

Jenkins joined the company 
in September 1969 as a building 
service attendant. He was promoted 
to assistant custodian in December of 
that year and in 1970 became a 
switchman. He moved in 1970 from 
switchman to warehouseman and in 


VanHoosen, Jr. White 


May of 1971 again became a 
switchman, a job title changed to 
network technician in 1986. 


EDWARD J. JUNGCK, 
installation and repair supervisor at 
Hastings, retired August 31, 1991. 
He had more than 44 years of service 
at the time of his retirement. 

Jungck joined Lincoln 
Telephone in the construction 
department in Lincoln in 1947. 
Following nearly four years of 
service in the U.S. Navy from 1950 
to 1954, he returned to the construc- 
tion department at Beatrice. He 
transferred to Hastings in 1956 where 
he held several positions in the 
customer services department before 
being named installation and repair 
supervisor in 1981. 

He is a member of the Elks, 
the American Legion and the VFW. 
On retirement he plans to pursue his 
favorite pastimes, fishing, bowling 
and traveling. 


LOGAN VANHOOSEN, JR., 
receiving clerk in supply, retired 
September 7 with 21 years of service 
at Lincoln Telephone. 

VanHoosen began his career 
as a building service attendant in 
May 1970. In 1971 he transferred to 
the supply department as a 
warehouseman. He was promoted to 


receiving clerk in 1973 and held that 
position until retirement. 


RUSSELL M. WHITE, 
I&R supervisor in customer services, 
retired, July 21, 1991. He had been 
with the company for 42 years. 

White joined the company in 
1946 as a combinationman in the old 
service department. He served 
briefly as a switchman before trans- 
ferring in 1949 to general plant. He 
spent nearly two years, from 
September 1950 to October 1952, on 
military leave. On returning, he 
again served in Lincoln general plant 
as a Service foreman. In 1968 he 
became an equipment foreman and in 
1969, was named the service center 
foreman. He was promoted to area 
plant service analyst in 1971. He has 
been an I&R supervisor since 1983. 

An ardent lover of sports, 
White has spent much of his leisure 
time officiating at sporting events. 
He began officiating at high school 
football games and track events in the 
mid 1950s, has officiated at UNL 
track events since the 1970s and is a 
certified Master Official in field and 
track. He has been head field judge, 
vice president and president of the 
Husker Track Officials Association.& 


Trumble 


VIVIAN J. DEE, 89, retired 
cashier from David City, died June 28, 
1991. She had been retired since July 
1966. 

A native of David City, Miss 
Dee joined Lincoln Telephone as a 
bookkeeper in 1945 and had 20 years of 
service at the time of her retirement. 

She was a member of St. Luke's 
United Methodist Church and the Frank 
Woods Telephone Pioneer Association. 

She is survived by a nephew, 
Max Dee of Astacadero, Calif. 

Funeral services were held June 
28 in David City with interment at the 
David City Cemetery. 


GLADYS M. TRUMBLE, 
86, died August 14, 1991, in Lincoln. 
She had been retired from operator 
services since 1966. 

Mrs. Trumble began her career 
as an operator with Lincoln Telephone in 
the 1920s. She left the company in 1930 
to raise a family, then returned after 17 
years to a position as desk operator. She 
later served as a long distance operator, 
achieving more than 28 years of net 
credited service before retiring in June 
1966. 

She was a member of St. 
Patrick's Catholic Church, the Legion of 
Mary and the Frank Woods Telephone 
Pioneer Association. 

Survivors include: sons, Dale 
W., James, both of Lincoln; daughters, 

‘Janet Morgaridge, Lincoln, Pat 


sila 


Kravcheno, Westville, Ind.; sister, 
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Wehenkel Wolfe 


Theresa Peters; seven grandchildren; four 
great-grandchildren. 

Services were held at St. 
Patrick's Catholic Church August 17 with 
interment at Fairview Cemetery in 
Lincoln. 


CATHERINE M. 
WEHENKEL, 

61, cashier in Milford, died August 1, 
1991, in Lincoln. 

Mrs. Wehenkel joined the 
company as an operator in 1963. She 
transferred to the commercial department 
in 1966 as a clerk and in 1973 was 
promoted to cashier at Milford. 

She is survived by husband, 
Willis; sons, Gary, Omaha, Dale, 
Milford, Ron, Fremont, Jim, Auburn; 
daughter, Mrs. Rod (Mary) Eggeling, 
Ashland; brothers, Leonard Recker, 
Lincoln, Larry Recker, Dale Recker, both 
West Point, Merle Recker, Fremont; 
sisters, Mrs. August Wuestewals, Mrs. 
Ron Buck, Mrs. Jerry Petrowsky, all 
West Point; eight grandchildren. 

Services were held August 5 at 
St. Mary's Catholic Church, West Point, 
with interment at St. Michael's Cemetery, 
West Point. 


VELDA M. WOLFE, 

77, retired operator from Milford, died 
November 13, 1991, in Friend. Mrs. 
Wolfe joined the company as an A&L 
operator in Milford in 1945. Following 
conversion of the Milford exchange to 
dial in 1949, she transferred to the 


Schappaugh 


Lincoln traffic unit where she worked 
until her retirement in September 1973. 

Survivors include: brothers, 
Calvin Williams, Visalia, Calif., Lt. Col. 
(Ret) Ronald Williams, Moffett Field, 
Calif., Melvern Williams, Tucson, Ariz., 
Donald Williams, Milford, and Oris 
Williams, Friend; sisters, Wada Lamar, 
Fresno, Calif., Velma Conkling, Milford, 
and Vida Roll, Friend; step-daughters, 
Pauline Johns, Telford, Pa., and Rita 
Wolfe, Riverton, Wyo; three step- 
grandchildren, nieces and nephews. 

Services were held Nov. 26 at 
Milford with interment at Milford 
Cemetery. 


R.NEAL SCHAPPAUGH, 
61, retired combination technician, died 
November 25, 1991, at Branson, Mo. 

Mr. Schappaugh had been with 
the company 30 years before retiring in 
September 1985. He joined the company 
as a construction worker, later serving in 
a variety of positions, including splicer's 
helper, splicer, test technician and 
combination technician. Formerly a 
resident of Waverly, he moved to 
Branson, Mo., following retirement. 

He was a member of the 
American Legion and First United 
Church, Waverly. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Marilyn; sons, Tony, Shawnee Mission, 
Kans., David, Omaha; brother, Dale, 
Lincoln; sister, Helen Johnson, Lincoln; 
two grandsons. & 
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45 YEARS 


Alfred (Mick) DeBacker 
Hastings 
45 years/October 


40 YEARS 


Jack H. Geist 
Lincoln 
40 years/December 


Raymond G. Mathis 
Lincoln 
40 years/November 


Loyal C. Park 
Lincoln 
40 years/July 


35 YEARS 


Richard Confer 
Lincoln 
35 years/October 


Paul J. Ehlers 
David City 
35 years/July 


Noel D. Folkers 
Fairbury 
35 years/August 


Lawrence A. Hardesty 
Lincoln 
35 years/August 


Folkers 


Olson Singleton 


30 YEARS 


Hanson, Jr. Hauptman 


Kernes Kirk 
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Allison 


Aguirre 
Paul L. Olson 25 YEARS Delone Rice Cummins James L. Kirk 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


35 years/August Glennys Aguirre 25 years/August 25 years/December 
Lincoln 


Paul Singleton 25 years/August 


Seward 


Linda M. Pester 
Lincoln 


Mila Guenther 
Lincoln 


35 years/October Anna M. Allison 25 years/October 25 years/August 
Lincoln 
30 YEARS 25 years/December Kenneth L. Hanson, Jr. Gary L. Richard 
Lincoln Fairbury 


Douglas Griffin 
Lincoln 
30 years/October 


Denise M. Barr 25 years/August 25 years/September 
Lincoln 

25 years/July Robert D. Rystrom 
Lincoln 


25 years/August 


Roy Hauptman 
Nebraska City 
Larry E. Sanford 25 years/October 
Hastings 

30 years/November 


Jerrold W. Copley 
Lincoln 

25 years/November Doyle Kernes 
Lincoln 


25 years/December 


Daryl R. Shipp 
Lincoln 
25 years/August 


25 YEARS 


Rystrom 


20 YEARS 


Evans 


20 YEARS 


Joseph G. Carr 
Wahoo 
20 years/August 


Steve DeVoe 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


Jimmy Evans 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 
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DeVoe 


Hansen 


Fred C. Hansen 
Hastings 
20 years/September 


Gerald E. Harris 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Susan K. Kelley 
Lincoin 
20 years/December 


Dennis E. Kunc 
Beatrice 
20 years/July 
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Rempe 


15 YEARS 


Schweitzer 


Anderson 


Teddy L. Lyon 
Nebraska City 
20 years/October 


Donald H. Rempe 
Hebron 
20 years/August 


Bruce S. Schweitzer 
Seward 
20 years/October 


5 YEARS 


Paul Anderson 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


James L. Bohl 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Lori Densberger 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Hall 


Lange 


Linda K. Hackbarth 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Diane L. Hall 
Lincoln 
15 years/November 


Anthony B. Hindera 
Tecumseh 
15 years/August 


Roger Johnson 
Lincoln 
15 years/December 


Leavitt 


Carla L. Krumme 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Janet S. Lange 
Lincoln 
15 years/November 


Robert Leavitt 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


Lyle G. Lindholm 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


AZ 


Read-Boles 


4h 


Street 


Leeta M. Mackey 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Chery] Read-Boles 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


James E. Willeke 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Michael Wilson 
Lincoln 
15 years/December 


Willeke 


te nn ens 


Kenneth A. Yahnke 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Clyde W. Street 
Lincoln 
15 years/November 


10 YEARS 


James R. Bartunek 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


10 YEARS 


££. 
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Schomburg 


Linda A. Eis 
Auburn 
10 years/August 


Kathleen Sue Floyd 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Kimberly M. Lenz 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Laura A. Kortum 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Lickei 


Albert E. Lickei 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Dennis Park 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Robert J. Posvar 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Michael D. Schomburg 
Lincoln 
10 years /July 


5 YEARS 


Johnson 


5 YEARS Karen Tinkham 
Superior 

Kyle Griffin 5 years/October 

Lincoln 


5 years/December 


Lloyd Johnson 
Wahoo 
5 years/October 


Roseann Pecha 
Wahoo 
5 years/October 


35 YEARS 


Virginia Danczak 
Lincoln 
35 years/November 


Donald K. Meister 
Tecumseh 
35 years/October 


30 YEARS 


Ronald Foltz 
Lincoln 
30 years/July 


Carolyn S. Heier 
Lincoln 
30 years/August 


Richard Morrisy 
Lincoln 
30 years/October 


25 YEARS 


Barbara Armstrong 
Lincoln 
25 years/November 


Bert E. Baird 
Lincoln 
25 years/August 


Bonnie C. Bauer 
Lincoln 
25 years/September 


Donald F. Brunk 
Lincoln 
25 years/August 


Thomas Curry 
Lincoln 
25 years/November 


John S. Evasco 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


John D. Helm 
Lincoln 
25 years/November 


Joseph H. Holtz 
Hastings 
25 years/August 


NOT PICTURED 


Dale H. Larson 
Lincoln 
25 years/November 


Margaret Otley 
Lincoln 
25 Years/September 


Timothy A. Ridolfi 
Lincoln 
25 years/August 


Dennis L. Sealey 
Hastings 
25 years/August 


20 YEARS 


Mary L. Anderson 
Lincoln 
20 years/November 


Roxanna Ashman 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Linda Baker 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


Dennis C. Bennett 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


John E. Bennett 
Lincoln 
20 years/November 


Roger Buman 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


Rita A. Campbell 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Wayne Divis 
Crete 
20 years/October 


Kathy Dvorak 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Alice Gee 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Kenneth Graham 
Hastings 
20 years/September 


Janet Hemmerling 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Trudy M. Juncker 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Vernon S. Keogh 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Betty S. Lacher 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Dianna L. Lear 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Janet L. Loper 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


James S. Reed 
Nebraska City 
20 years/October 


Lyle E. Stephen 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Mary F. Wade 
Lincoln 
20 years/November 


Jeanne M. Wilson 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


William J. Zier 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


15 YEARS 


Cynthia Anderson 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Florence Arvanette 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


John Bandars 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Roger L. Bruner 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Patricia A. Clancy 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Susan F. Hardesty 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Richard Henderson 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Bonnie Hogan 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Tamara J. Hottovy 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Teri L. Hubka 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Lynne M. Lacy 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Thomas A. Langley 
Beatrice 
15 years/September 


Steven J. Maas 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Elva Martinez 
Lincoln 
15 years/November 


Robin Northup 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Jack H. Shively 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Sue Strom 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


Steven J. Troutt 
Lincoln 
15 years/November 


Michael Volz 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Sharles Watermeier 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Mervyn L. Wilson 
Lincoln 
15 years/November 


10 YEARS 


Pearl L. Curry 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Gary L. Gilliland 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Marc A. Gustafson 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Robert Kilbride 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Terry R. Plautz 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Lori A. Raymer 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Teresa Schneider 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


5 YEARS 
Clara T. Darnell 


Lincoln 
5 years/September 


Sports Round*Up 


ports fans who tune in the 
Friday night Sports 
RoundeUp on KOLN- 
KGIN TV are seeing a 
familiar logo this season. 
The popular program, 


which airs on Channels 
10/11 at 11 p.m. each Friday 
throughout the high school football 
and basketball seasons, is being 
sponsored this year by Lincoln 
Telephone. 

Each Sports Round*Up 
broadcast includes an opening and 
closing "billboard" mention of 
Lincoln Telephone as well as two 
30-second commercials. One com- 
mercial features a Lincoln Telephone 
product or service, such as Lincoln 
Telephone Cellular or the Official 
Lincoln Telephone Directory. The 
other commercial salutes the efforts 
of Nebraska's high school student- 
athletes. Photos from the filming of 


the two "salute" commercials appear 


on this page. 


This hallway scene, from the "salute" 
commercial which aired during the football 
season, features student-athlete Josh Heilig (r) 
from Millard South and actor Rod Jensen (1). 


During each Friday broad- 
cast, an athlete or athletes of the 
week are announced. The winners 
are selected by 10/11 Sports Director 
Dick Janda based on information sent 
to the station by high school athletic 
directors and coaches. Each athlete 
of the week receives a special certif- 
icate from 10/11 and Lincoln 
Telephone. 

At the close of this 
year's basketball season 
Lincoln Telephone will be 
a sponsor of the State Girls 
and Boys High School 
Basketball finals which 


Omaha Central. 


The female student-athlete featured in 
our current "salute" commercial is 
Nicole Blizek, a sophomore from 


also air on 10/11. Our involvement 
with the tournament broadcasts 
includes exclusive sponsorship of the 
Coaches' All-State Teams in each 
class. 

According to Elaine 
Carpenter, corporate communications 
director, sponsorship of the Sports 
RoundeUp and basketball finals is a 
natural for Lincoln Telephone. Not 
only does the 10/11 viewing area 
blanket our service area, but the pro- 
grams provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to build awareness among our 
customers of the company's commit- 
ment to the state's student-athletes. 

Sponsorship of these pro- 
grams began September 6 and will 
run through mid-March. 


Here Nicole and "instructor" Clark 
Eide rehearse a scene with director 
Steve Thiesfeld. 


LINCOLN TELEPHONE COMPANY = WINTER 1992 


Retiring Employees Honored 


hirty-three retiring 
employees and their 
spouses were honored 
by company officials at 
the annual banquet for 
pensioners. The event was held 
at the Hilton Hotel in November. 
Congratulating the 
retirees on the conclusion of 
their long careers, Chairman of 
the Board James E. Geist noted 


for longevity. The 39 employees 
who retired during 1991 hada 
combined 1,371 years of service. 
Nearly half of the group had achieved 
more than 40 years of service. 
Granddaddy of them all, in 
terms of years served, was the 
youthful looking Alfred (Mick) 
DeBacker of Hastings, who was only 
16 when he began a career that would 
last for more than 45 years. Russ 
White, Dick Bauer and Ed Jungck, all 
of Lincoln, were close seconds with 


Alfred ( 
that they had a remarkable record _ nearly 46 years of service from President and Chief Executive 
Officer James E. Geist. 


45 years of service. Dick Fischer, 
Plattsmouth, and Jim Selko, Lincoln, 
each had 44 years; Velma Bock, 
Geneva, George Bossung, Bob Clark 
and Ivan Doran, Lincoln, 43; Dick 
Tejcka, Lincoln, 42; Wes Anderson, 
Fairbury, Jack Caldwell, Lincoln, and 
Bob Lemkau, Beatrice, 41, and 
Dorothy Wise, Lincoln, 40. 

Others retiring during the 
past year, and their years of service, 


LINCOLN TELEPHONE 


P.O. Box 81309 


Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 


Address Correction Requested 


55446 


were: Bob Brinton, Dick McCall, 
Darrell Neeman, all of Lincoln and 
Donald Schark, York, 39; Bobby 
Livingston, Lincoln, John Richards, 
Nebraska City, and Lowell Tuxhorm:, 
Lincoln, 38; Dwight Enderle, Lincol®» 
and Renos Kunz, Nebraska City, 36° 
Marshall Stilwell, Lincoln, 35; Joe 
Bruce, Lincoln, 34; Anne Wheeler, 
Lincoln, 33; Al Cochrane, Dick 
Farnsworth and Betty Tucker, all of 
Lincoln, 31; Beverly Dack, Hastin8*’ 
29: Winnie Stephenson, Lincoln, 29° 
Luetta Braun, Superior, and Bob 
Mertz, Lincoln, 26; John Jenkins 4? 
Logan VanHoosen, Jr., both of 
Lincoln, 22; Elva Dunn, Lincoln, 21; 
Docia Dennis, Lincoln, 20 and 
William Schnase, Lincoln, 17. 

Company officers and 
department heads and the honored 
guests’ supervisors were also prese? 
to offer their congratulations. & 
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The new team in town 
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is playing to win. 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


Illustrator Ryle Smith has created a cast of 
characters to help First Cellular Omaha 
make a name for itself. As part of a multi- 
media advertising campaign, Smith’s car- 
toon characters distinguish First Cellular 
Omaha from the competition while creat- 
ing a strong identity for the company. For 
more about how First Cellular Omaha is 
doing, see the story beginning on page 3. 
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COMMENT S 


If the forecasters are right, the majority 
of Americans are going to sit out the 
upcoming presidential election. That 
shouldn’t be. As citizens, we need to par- 
ticipate in the democratic process. 

By casting our ballots, we voice our 
opinion. By voting, we empower our elect- 
ed representatives to bring about change 
that will help us in our day-to-day lives 
and prepare us for tomorrow’s challenges. 

Just as the public’s interest is impor- 
tant, so are the interests of business. 
Working with our national, state and local 
policy makers, Lincoln Telephone tries to 
shape policies and laws so that they work 
to benefit all: the communities we serve, 
the customers who give us their business, 
and our company’s right to pursue its busi- 
ness interests and earn a reasonable profit. 

It’s often hard work and not all the bat- 
tles are won. Nevertheless, we continue to 
work on the issues we believe in. Right 
now, for example, we’re working at the 
federal level to: 

Eliminate the ban prohibiting us 
from entering the cable television busi- 
ness; 

Enact “infrastructure-sharing” legisla- 
tion in Congress which would require joint 
coordinated network planning by Local 
Exchange Carriers (LECs) and the devel- 


opment of standards for interconnection by 


LECs. It would also permit a LEC lacking 
economies of scale to request from another 
LEC the sharing of that carrier’s public 
switched network infrastructure; and 

Decrease regulatory burdens by work- 
ing with the FCC on regulatory reform 
measures. 

Each of us — as citizens of our com- 
munities, state and nation — should 
work hard to make governments respon- 
sive to our needs, both individually and 
collectively. 

If you’re not involved now, perhaps the 


place to start is at the polls on November 3. 


Exercise your right to vote and get 
involved in the democratic process. 


James E. Geist 
Chairman & CEO 


Coming In Loud and Clear 


New Name. Improved Service. 


Introducing First Cellular Omaha. 


Adding more cell sites for better com- 
munication is just one way First Cellular 
Omaha is distinguishing itself among 
on-the-go customers in the state’s largest 
metropolitan area. 

Lincoln Telecommunication’s partner- 
ship with First Cellular 
Omaha, fomerly Centel 
Cellular, enhances the 
company’s cellular net- 
work and opens up an 
important, competitive 
new market. 

“There’s great potential 
here,” says Brad Hedrick, 
marketing manager- 
cellular operations, about 
the estimated 700,000 
people who live in the 
area. “We anticipate cus- 
tomer growth of more 
than 30 percent each year. 
Our chief competitor is 
US West Cellular.” 

About 95 percent of 
today’s cellular use is busi- 
ness-related, but there is 
still plenty of room for 
growth. “We expect to see greater move- 
ment in the consumer field, thanks to 
lower prices for this technology,” says 
Hedrick. “As equipment prices decline, 
people see cellular telephones as affordable 
safety and security options or as portable 
phones for personal communication.” 

To attract more customers — both 


business and residential — and capture 
a greater share of these markets, First 
Cellular Omaha is making changes: 


increasing the number of cell sites, adding 


staff, opening a new customer service cen- 
ter, and promoting its services with an 
aggressive advertising campaign. 

“The key for customers is not just price, 
but quality of service,” says Hedrick. 
“They want a good network, good cus- 
tomer service and a good corporate citizen 
in their community. First Cellular Omaha 
is working toward all three.” 


Many of First Cellular Omaha’s 


planned improvements are already in 


place or well underway. 

A multi-media advertising campaign 
using television, radio, newspaper and 
direct mail has established a distinctive 
image for First Cellular Omaha. In addi- 
tion, First Cellular Omaha is showing its 
support for the community by being a 
major sponsor of such events as the 


Nebraska Pro-Am Tournament that was 


held July 6. 


By October, six new cell sites will 
have been added, expanding the network 
to 17 cell sites. Plans call for building four 
more cell sites in 1993. 

» A new mid-town office opened 
September 14. Located at 707 S. 72nd 
Street, just seven blocks south of Dodge, 
the new store offers a more convenient 
location for customers. The existing store 
at 15432 W. Center Road 
will remain open, but 
most of the facility will 
be devoted to administra- 
tive functions, outside 
sales and handling service 
questions by telephone. 

Additional staff is 
being added as needed. 
First Cellular Omaha 
now has 30 employees. 

“We are very pleased 
with how well things 
have gone since the 
beginning of the year,” 
says Hedrick. “We've got- 
ten a lot accomplished, 
but this is a dynamic and 
competitive marketplace 
and we have a lot more to 
do. The key is to stay 
focused on our business 
objectives and our market.” 

Hedrick credits the fine employees at 
both First Cellular Omaha and Lincoln 
Telephone for clearing many hurdles early 
on and getting the operation off to a good 
start. 

“The talent and expertise within many 
departments at Lincoln Telephone has 
been invaluable,” says Hedrick. “Engineer- 
ing has helped develop new cell sites. 
Network Operations has worked on the 


installation and maintenance of the 


A) 
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Principal managers of First Cellular Omaha: Teri Wortman, Hoot Gibson and Eric Papcun. 


system. Building Design Group helped 


with the new 72nd Street office. Account- 
ing and Corporate Communications are 


also among the other groups that have 
contributed.” 

In addition, First Cellular Omaha’s 
workforce — nearly all former Centel 
employees — has been “very positive 
about the change and the way we’ve 
managed the operation,” says Hedrick. 


“They’re pleased to be associated with the 


Lincoln Telecommunications family.” 


Lincoln Telecommunications’ manage- 
ment of First Cellular Omaha is a natural 


fit, according to Hedrick. Together, 
Lincoln Telephone Cellular and First 


Cellular Omaha create a regional network 
that is Nebraska’s largest and oldest cellu- 


lar family. Already it has made a differ- 


ence for customers traveling between 
Omaha and Lincoln. With the addition of 
a new cell site at Ashland, the cellular 
“wasteland” in the Platte River Valley has 
been eliminated and customers enjoy 
“seamless” service and clear communica- 
tion. When combined with Nebraska 
Cellular, it makes for good communica- 
tion throughout the state’s I-80 corridor. 


An open house for First Cellular Omaha fea- 
tures a live broadcast from a local radio station. 


AT A GLANCE 


Lincoln Telecommunications 


acquired a 50 percent ownership in a 
new partnership (Omaha Cellular 
Limited Partnership) with Centel 
Corporation on January 1, 1992. The 
new company, renamed First Cellular 
Omaha, is managed by Lincoln 
Telecommunications and serves cellu- 
lar customers in the Omaha metropol- 
itan area. 


Employees: 30 

Cell Sites: 17 by end of 1992 

Customers: 12,000 by end of ’92 (esti- 
mated) 

Territory: Omaha metropolitan area, 
including Douglas and Sarpy coun- 
ties in Nebraska and Pottawattamie 
County in lowa 

Business Office: 15432 West Center 
Road, Omaha 

Retail Sales Office: 702 S. 72nd, 
Omaha 

Principal Managers: 

Harold “Hoot” Gibson, general 
manager 

Eric Papcun, sales manager 

Teri Wortman, customer services 
manager 

Marianne Broughton, retail manager 


IN THIS BUSINESS 
IT’S CELL, CELL, CELL 


The more cell 
sites, the better the 
communication. 

As part of First 
Cellular Omaha’s 
commitment to 
providing consis- 
tent, high-quality 
cellular communi- 
cations, six new 
sites are being acti- 
vated in the Omaha 
metropolitan area 
in 1992. 

These additions 
will give First 
Cellular Omaha a 
total of 17 cell 
sites. Another four 
are scheduled for 


[OD 


Here are the locations of the six 
sites established this year: 


e 4904 F Street (near 42nd & 
I-80) 

© 154th & West Center Road 
(Millard) 

e 300 South 16th Street 
(downtown Omaha) 

e Near I-80 in Avoca, lowa 

e 72nd & Mercy 


® Downtown Bellevue 


Lincoln Telephone Cellular oper- 
ates nine cell sites in Lancaster 
County. The Nebraska Cellular 
Telephone System has a total of 23 in 
the state. 


NEWS TOO BIG TO FIT THIS SPAC 


Some people may have thought 
“News too big to fit on this billboa” 
was a giant mistake, but this atten- 
tion-getting advertisement got the 
message across: something new and 
important was going on with cellular 
communications in Omaha. 

“The very first thing we needed to 
do was to make the public aware that 
First Cellular Omaha was the new 
name for Centel,” says Mark 
Matousek, advertising manager in 
Corporate Communications. “We 
wanted the public to know that 
Lincoln Telecommunications — a 
company known for its experience 
and technological achievements in 
cellular communication — was bring- 
ing a new way of doing business to the 
operation. At the same time, we 
needed to create and promote a dis- 
tinctive personality and image for the 
company.” 

For the creative people at Ayres 
and Associates, the advertising 
agency that developed the campaign, 
the first order of business was to 
develop and communicate the new 
name and logo. Next, Matousek and 
the agency decided on animated car- 
toon characters as the most effective 
way to sell First Cellular Omaha to 
the public in both television and print 
ads. “Animation allows you to be very 
creative and flexible,” says Matousek. 
“Cartoon characters can do some very 
imaginative things that real people 
couldn’t do to demonstrate a product 
or service. Our cast of characters 
definitely sets us apart from the 
competition. The ads have been very 
effective.” 


SAVING TIME WITH CELLULAR 


Women are among the fastest 
growing groups of cellular users. 

A survey by NYNEX Mobile 
Communications reports that 23 
percent of all women think they 
will buy a cellular phone by 1995. 

In a recent Gallup survey, here’s 
how 650 women responded concern- 
ing their use of cellular telephones: 


e 100% estimated their cellular 
phone added at least one hour to 
their day. 

e 89% said the phone made them 
feel safer. 

© 83% say the cellular phone low- 
ered their stress. 


e 54% believed the phone has 


improved their relationship with 


their spouse. 
© 25% have called for help when 
they had car trouble. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
PRESENTS FIRST AWARDS 

Thomas C. Woods, Jr. Memorial 
Scholarship helps employees’ children 
with higher education goals. 

Four children of Lincoln Telephone 
employees are the first to receive the 
new scholarship. 

The $2,000 scholarships for the 1992- 
93 academic year were presented to: 

Troy Heller, son 
of Operator Judy 
Heller in Customer 
Services, is a 1992 
graduate of Lincoln 
High School. Troy 
entered the 
University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln 
this fall. He plans to 
pursue a bachelor of 
science degree but 
is undecided on his 
major. Heller is eli- 
gible to receive the 
scholarship for four 
years. 

Matthew 
Johnson, son of 
Technician Lyle 
Johnson in 


Customer Services 


Althouse | 


in Hebron, is a 
sophomore at the 
University of 


“tht 


Nebraska-Kearney 
where he is studying 
to become an 


uy LO” optometrist. 
ae Johnson is eligible 
to receive the 
scholarship for three years. 
Cassie Althouse, a junior at the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln where 


she is majoring in psychology, is the 


daughter of Engineering’s Jerry 
Althouse. Althouse is eligible to receive 
the scholarship for two years. 

Michelle Hansen, daughter of 
Customer Service Technician Fred 
Hansen in Hastings, is a senior at the 
University of Nebraska Medical Center 
where she is pursuing a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in nursing. Hansen is eligible 
to receive the scholarship for one year. 

The scholarship program honors 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., former president 
and chairman of the board who died in 
1989. “Tom believed strongly in the 
value of education,” noted James Geist, 
chairman and CEO. “He also believed 
that the strength of the company can be 
found, in large measure, in the character 
of the employees. We believe this 
employee scholarship program is a fit- 
ting memorial to him.” 


THOMAS €. WOODS, JR. 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Who’s Eligible? 

Dependent children or stepchildren of 
employees of Lincoln Telecommunica- 
tions and its subsidiaries. Dependents of 
company officers and department heads 
are not eligible. 


How Much Is the Scholarship? 
The maximum amount is $2,000 a year 


($1,000 per semester). 


How Many New Scholarships Are 
Awarded Each Year? 

One new scholarship is awarded to a 
graduating high school senior. 


How Many Years Can a Student Receive 
the Scholarship? 


Four years. 


Who Selects the Recipients? 

The Lincoln Foundation Scholarship 
Committee. The scholarship program is 
managed by the Lincoln Foundation. 


How Do I Apply? 

Application forms for the 1993-94 aca- 
demic year will be available next 
March. Watch for announcements in 
this magazine and the Casual Observer. 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS 
JOIN BOARD 
Lyn Wallin Ziegenbein and Charles 
Hermes were elected to Lincoln Telecom- 
munications Company’s board of direc- 
tors at the annual meeting on April 22. 


Hermes 


Ziegenbein 


Lyn Wallin Ziegenbein, 40, is execu- 
tive director of the Peter Kiewit Found- 
ation in Omaha, the largest private 
foundation in Nebraska. She joined the 
foundation in 1983 as assistant director. 

Ziegenbein is a graduate of Creighton 
University School of Law and has prac- 
ticed privately. She also served as 
Assistant United State Attorney for 
Nebraska from 1978-82. 

The Omaha native currently serves 
on the boards of Norwest Bank 
Nebraska and Woodmen Accident and 
Life Insurance Company. Recently she 
was appointed by President Bush to a 
White House Commission on Educa- 
tional Excellence and also serves on the 
“Omaha 2000” educational initiative. 

Charles Hermes, 49, is president of 
Dutton-Lainson Company of Hastings, 
producer of wholesale electrical and 
plumbing supplies and a manufacturer of 
hardware and marine specialties. 

After graduating from Hastings 
College in 1965, Hermes joined Dutton 
Lainson. He was named director in 1968 
and president in 1974. 

Hermes serves on a number of boards 
including, City National Bank and 
Trust Co. in Hastings, Jaden 
Manufacturing Co., the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the 
Hastings Chamber of Commerce. He is 
a trustee for Hastings College. 


CORNHUSKER STATE GAMES: 
GREAT FUN FOR EVERYONE 


Lincoln Telecommunications’ Geist served as 


honorary chairman of nation’s largest state games. 


Nearly 17,000 Nebraskans — includ- 
ing many employees of Lincoln 
Telephone — spent the weekend of July 
17-19 participating in the nation’s 
largest state games. This year’s honorary 
chairman was James Geist, Lincoln 
Telecommunications’ chairman and 
chief executive officer. 

This popular mid-summer tradition, 
now in its eighth year, offered 30 major 
sports categories and 40 separate compe- 
titions — from archery and aquatics to 
volleyball, softball and soccer. Amateur 
athletes from around the state, includ- 
ing many serious competitors, joined in 
this annual weekend devoted to whole- 
some family-oriented activities and 
abundant fun. 

“Lincoln Telephone has been a spon- 
sor of the State Games since they 
began,” noted Geist. “Back then we felt 
the games represented a unique oppor- 
tunity for Nebraskans to join together in 
a healthy weekend of activity. Today, 
we feel stronger than ever that the 
games have met this objective.” 

For the opening ceremonies, Lincoln 
Telephone employees helped take tick- 
ets, hand out souvenirs and carry the 
state flag onto the field. Those who vol- 
unteered were: Ray Aguirre, Karen 


Brandt, Charlie Clauss, Bob and Dee 
Cummins, Jan Friesen, Kenny Hanson, 
Teri Hubka, Melinda Keedy, Lela 
Kelliher, Carla Krumme, Elaine 
Showen, Marcell Taladay and Curtis 
Youngman. 

Lincoln Telephone teamed up with 
the National Bank of Commerce to co- 
sponsor the opening ceremonies. 

An estimated 9,000 small flags pro- 
vided by Lincoln Telephone and 
National Bank of Commerce were 
handed out to participants and specta- 
tors at the opening ceremony. In addi- 
tion, 5,000 pairs of commemorative 
shoe laces imprinted with the co-spon- 
sors’ names and Cornhusker State 
Games were given to those athletes who 
took part in the opening ceremony. 


ALL IN THE GAME 


Many Lincoln 
Telephone employees 


and their families partic- 
it ipated in the Nebraska 

> State Games. Here’s a list of 
those we heard about: 

Terry Leber, customer services in 
Beatrice, and Lori Leber, network opera- 
tions, participated in the Volkswalk, 
along with their children, Josh and 
Amy. Lori has walked every year in the 
state games. Gary Rex, executive assis- 
tant to the president, won a silver medal 
in sailing. Vice Chairman Chip Woods 
also participated in sailing. 

Ashley Kelliher, daughter of Media 
Coordinator Lela Kelliher, won a silver 
medal in track. Sarah Pillard, grand- 
daughter of Lavern and Loris Pohlenz, 
customer services, Beatrice, won a gold 
medal in the backstroke and silver in 
the freestyle. Shannon Meister, daughter 
of Dave and Phyllis Meister, won three 
medals in gymnastics — balance beam 


(gold), all-around event (silver) and 
uneven bars (bronze). Dave works in 
the data processing center and Phyllis is 
a building service attendant in Lincoln. 
Shannon’s grandfather, Don Meister, is a 
network technician in Tecumseh. 
PrairieLink’s Tom Tipton participated in 
tennis. Jim Rice, research analyst in 
Corporate Communications, and John 
Bandars, shipping clerk in the 
Warehouse, were gold medal winners in 
the recreational division of the men’s 
fast pitch softball. Glen Riekenberg, hus- 
band of Customer Services’ Verda 
Riekenberg in Beatrice, won a gold, a sil- 
ver and a bronze medal in trap shooting. 


OUT AND ABOUT 


Lincoln Telephone supports many 
activities in the communities it serves. 
Here are some recent events: 

Rodeos: During the Homestead 
Days celebration in June, Lincoln 
Telephone was a sponsor of the rodeo in 
Beatrice. In August, the company con- 
tributed to the rodeo in Wahoo held 
during the 

Cornhusker State Games (July 17- 
19): Lincoln Telephone co-sponsored 
the opening ceremonies to this annual 
event which has turned into the 
nation’s largest state games. 

July Jamm (July 24-26): This week- 
end festival promoting downtown 
Lincoln featured music, food and a spe- 
cial children’s day. As one of the corpo- 
rate sponsors, Lincoln Telephone pro- 
vided souvenir beverage cups. 

Q125 (August 22): Lincoln 
Telephone was among the corporate 
sponsors helping the state of Nebraska 
celebrate its 125th anniversary. The 
day-long birthday party was held on the 
lawn of the state Capitol. 


LINCOLN TELEPHONE’S 
EXPERIENCED EMPLOYEES 
Of the 1,600 employees at Lincoln 
Telecommunications, more than 1,000 


— that’s just over 62 percent — have 
been with the company for more than 
15 years. More than 41 percent have 
between 16 and 25 years of service. 
One employee has 47 years with the 
company. Nineteen others have 
between 41-45 years of service. 


SMALL TALK 


Young visitors to the Lincoln 


Children’s Museum can crank out the 
calls on two old-fashioned phones 
recently installed by members of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. The exhibit features two 
miniature telephone poles linked 
together by a candlestick phone on one 
end and an old wall phone at the other. 
Using the hand-cranked ringer box, a 
young caller rings up the other phone 
and starts chatting away to the person at 
the other end of the line. The exhibit 
was installed by Warehouse Attendant 
Dennis Sheets, Tool & Furniture 
Repairer Joe Chism, Test Technician 
Don Born and Equipment Service 
Attendant Mike Arnold. The Pioneers 
will take care of ongoing maintenance 


of the exhibit. 


1992 FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Earnings show slight decline in second quarter, but first six months’ 
results are still ahead of 1991’s performance for the same period. 


Earnings (in millions) 
Second Quarter 


1992 $6.9 million [$0.42 per share] 
1991 $7.0 million [$0.43 per share] 
lst Six Months 


1992 
199] 


$12.9 million [$0.79 per share] 
$12.7 million [$0.77 per share] 
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The decline in earnings for the second quarter was due primarily to an increase in prop- 
erty tax expense compared to the second quarter of 1991. Personal property tax expense 
had been eliminated during the second quarter 1991, reflecting state tax changes enacted 
by the Nebraska Legislature. During 1992, the Nebraska Legislature passed legislation, and 
a constitutional amendment was adopted by voters, which returns business tangible person- 
al property to the property tax roles. However, on July 24, the Nebraska Supreme Court 
declared as unconstitutional the 1991 interim tax law which granted a one-year tax exemp- 
tion to all personal property except motor vehicles. The court also struck down a deprecia- 
tion surcharge and other income tax changes that were intended to offset the one-year tax 
exemption. The company is assessing the effects these decisions may have on the tax status 


of Lincoln Telecommunications. 


Revenues & Sales (in millions) 
Second Quarter 


1992 $43.5 million 

1991 $41.5 million 
Ist Six Months 

1992 $86.2 million 

1991 $82.5 million 
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Revenues from telephone operations increased for both the second quarter and first six 
months in 1992, resulting from increases in access lines including cellular customer access 
lines. Shifts in revenues between local network service and long distance and access ser- 
vices resulted from a rate restructuring in 1991 that increased basic local service rates while 
reducing rates for long distance service within Lincoln Telephone’s service area. Revenues 
from diversified operations were down slightly in both the second quarter and first six 


months of 1992 compared to the same periods last year. 


Wonder no more. Caller ID proves to 
be a popular choice for Lincoln 
Telephone customers. 


More than 3,500 Lincoln-area cus- 
tomers signed up for Caller ID between 
May | and August 31. The response was 
greater than expected according to 
Andrea Hoffart, sales coordinator in 
Customer Services. “Sales stayed well 
ahead of projections. We thought it would 
be the end of the year before this many 
customers signed up.” 

“Customers started calling in April 
wanting to place their orders,” says Marci 
Glebe, top-selling service representative at 
the Phone Center in downtown Lincoln. 
“They wanted to start using Caller ID as 


soon as it was available.” 


Hard work and new ideas made this 
campaign such a success. Employee train- 
ing sessions helped familiarize Lincoln 
Telephone workers with Caller ID's ser- 
vices, features and rates. Customers 
received an early announcement with 
their bills. A newspaper article featured 
Caller ID. By the time the advertising 
campaign — both television and print — 
kicked off in early May, public awareness 
of Caller ID was high. “Customers were 
well informed,” says Hoffart. “They knew 
what they wanted.” 

“We tried several new strategies to take 
calls and promote these new services,” says 
Marketing’s Lori McClurg. These included 
a 24-hour “hotline” and display booths at 
two Food-4-Less stores. 


During the first eight weeks of the cam- 


paign, three temporary employees worked 
the hotline during extended business hours. 
A voice mail system handled calls and took 
orders after normal business hours — 135 
orders were taken on the voice mail! system 
and more than 825 people called the 
hotline after hours between April 6 and 
June 10. 

Promotional displays at two Food-4- 
Less stores made it easy for shoppers to 
learn more about Caller ID, as well as two 
other CLASS services being offered: Last 
Call Return and Continuous Redial. 
During a two-week period, more than 535 
people stopped by the booths. In addition 
to generating 113 orders for Caller ID, the 
booths were featured on KOLN-TV’s 
evening news. 


Along with the introduction in 


Get milk, bread and sign up for Caller ID. Customer Service Representative Marci Glebe helped 
with the special Caller ID promotion that featured booths at two grocery stores. 


Lincoln, a telemarketing campaign was 
conducted to Custom Calling Subscribers 
in cities that already had CLASS services. 
These include Hastings, Beatrice, 
Nebraska City, Auburn and Tecumseh. 
This added nearly 400 more sales. 

Unlike other Custom Calling services, 
Caller ID requires additional equipment to 
use the new service. Lincoln Telephone 
set up procedures for mailing the equip- 
ment to customers. “It benefited both the 
customer and our employees,” explains 
Customer Services Supervisor Jerry Salber. 
“Customers didn’t have to make a special 
trip in to the Phone Centers to pick up 
the units. They were able to get them 
delivered within a day or two of their 
order. Plus, it didn’t create a heavy 
demand on our Phone Center employees 


or installers who normally would have had 


to handle it all.” With the hard work and 
help of the Warehouse Group, more than 
630 units were mailed out by June 20. 

In August, Lincoln Telephone started 
working with local retailers who also sell 
Caller ID units. Retailers provide cus- 
tomers with the Custom Calling Order 
“hotline” number for ordering the Caller 
ID service from Lincoln Telephone. 

The special order line number uses 
voice mail — available any time day or 
night — to take orders for Caller ID, as 
well as offer customers the opportunity to 
sign up for other features like Continuous 
Redial and Last Call Return. 

All in all, Caller ID has been one of the 
most successful new services offered by 
Lincoln Telephone. Thousands of cus- 
tomers signed up and the number of sub- 
scribers keeps on growing. 


JOSHUA, GRANDPA 
AND CALLER ID 


Commercials promote many 
benefits of new service. 


With Caller ID, an adored grandpa 
knows just how many times his grandson, 
Joshua, calls to say, “I love you, grandpa.” 

Two Lincoln Telephone television 
commercials — airing again for four weeks 
starting in mid-September — use Joshua 
and his grandpa to promote the benefits of 


Caller ID. 


by Roger Kohles 


With Advanced Intelligent Networks, 
customized services and features can be 
developed faster, cheaper and be avail- 
able to customers sooner. 


Features and economics drive the evo- 
lution of the telecommunications infra- 
structure. When Lincoln Telephone mod- 
ified its network by installing its fiber 
optics transmission systems and digital 
switches, customers benefited with 
improved services while the company 
reduced its costs. 

Advanced Intelligent Networks (AIN) 
will make it possible to rapidly create ser- 
vices to meet market needs while minimiz- 
ing costs to the company. AIN will be able 
to provide unique, highly customized ser- 
vices for both business and residential cus- 
tomers. Users can pick and choose those 
service options that serve them best. 

AIN saves both time and money by 
eliminating the need to buy new software 
from equipment vendors. By moving sub- 
stantial control of services out of the 
switch and into other network elements, 
such as Service Control Points (SCP), 
Lincoln Telephone will not have to 
depend on switch vendors and their devel- 
opment cycles to produce the needed soft- 
ware. And they no longer have to pay for 
this specialized software which takes years 
to develop, is priced in the six-figure range 
for the smallest of changes, must be pur- 
chased for each switch and often won't 
Operate with other vendor’s products. 


The AIN Switching System is simply 
the existing switching system with a new 
set of software. How will it work? By 
adding adjunct processors to switching 
machines, installing service nodes, using 
an SS7 common channel signaling system, 
and developing a method of service cre- 
ation. 

The AIN Switching System communi- 
cates with the adjacent elements in real 
time using signaling links and in not-so- 
real time using the operations links. 

The switch directs calls from “scripts” 
in the SCP and Adjunct. These scripts tell 
the various network elements how to per- 
form certain steps in call handling. In 
addition, complete scripts or pieces of 
them can be put together to create other 
unique services. 

The AIN switching system needs to 
have the capability to know when to ask 
for instructions and how to perform the 
actions indicated. 

How is that different from today’s tech- 
nology? The major difference is where the 
call processing logic resides. Today that 
logic resides in the switching machines. In 
the future it will be in either Adjuncts or 
SCPs, depending on the service. 

Scripts will be built, compiled, tested 
and downloaded into the network ele- 
ments to make a service work. The partic- 
ular operations system that provides this is 
called a “Service Creation Element.” 

Service Nodes provide the various ser- 
vices not provided in switching machines. 
Such features as voice recognition/ 
response, specialized data collection from 
the customer and special announcements 
will be available with AIN. 
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Future Designs 


AIN will allow services and features to 
be developed faster, cheaper and more effi- 
ciently than in today’s environment. They 
can be easily customized and, even more 
importantly, they can be distributed 
immediately. 

Not only will AIN give Lincoln 
Telephone the opportunity to offer the 
latest technology to its customers, it also 
promises to generate important revenues 
through development of new services. 

More information about AIN is avail- 
able through the AR&D Library on the 
third floor of the 15th & M building. 


Roger Kohles is manager of Applied Research 
& Development. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
The Advanced Intelligent Network may 


be the next stage in the development of 
telecommunications, but its name is somewhat 
deceiving. 

For instance, the word “intelligent” is 
stretching things a bit. True machine intelli- 
gence is still in the future. 

“Advanced” is okay, but it should not 
imply an evolutionary end point of develop- 
ment. 

“Network” is used in a limited sense, since 
AIN deals with the nodes of the more generic 
“network.” 

All this aside, AIN does represent another 
step in the path to the future. The choice of the 


name isn’t the real issue. 


Breaking the Cycle 


iN 


by Gail Sutter 


Domestic violence is the leading cause of 
injury and death to American women. 


Being physically or emotionally abused 
by a spouse or partner is a frightening and 
lonely experience. Yet, this is reality daily 
to millions of Americans. 

Domestic violence is the leading cause 
of injury and death to American women, 
causing more harm than automobile acci- 
dents, rape and muggings combined. An 
estimated six million women are beaten by 
the men they live with. Thirty percent of 
female homicide victims die at the hands 
of men with whom they have a family 
relationship. Why does domestic violence 
occur? Why does the abuser do it? Why 
does the victim stay? 

Dr. Lenore Walker, author of “The 
Battered Woman” and a recognized expert 
in this field, says abusive relationships 
develop from vicious cycles of physical 
violence. Understanding the three distinct 
phases helps explain why the abuse pat- 
tern is repeated over and over. 


Tension Building Phase 

The abuser becomes more likely to 
react in anger to any frustrating situation. 
Outbursts may escalate to the level of 
minor assaults, but are often minimized or 
ignored by both partners. The victim often 
becomes very compliant feeling that her 
behavior may cause the outbursts. The 
victim begins to believe that if she just 
tries harder the relationship will improve 


and that she is at fault for the loss of con- 
trol of the situation. In this phase the 
abuser also becomes more fearful that his 
partner may leave. Minor battering inci- 
dents become more frequent and posses- 
sive smothering may occur. 


Acute Battering Phase 
Uncontrolled explosions from the ten- 

sions built up in phase one may last for a 
few minutes or a few hours. The batterer 
may start out intending to teach the vic- 
tim a lesson, but finds that severe injury 
has occurred. The attack usually has little 
to do with the victim’s behavior, but the 
abuser tries to make her believe it is some- 
thing she caused. The attack is followed 
by an initial shock state and both the vic- 
tim and batterer attempt to find ways to 
rationalize the seriousness of the incident. 


Calm, Loving Honeymoon 

The extremely kind and loving behav- 
ior of the abuser in this phase is like a 
honeymoon. The abuser knows he has 
gone too far and tries to make it up to the 
victim. Both partners welcome this phase. 


The batterer expresses much sorrow for his 


actions and promises it will never happen 
again. The abuser shows remorse and begs 
for forgiveness. The batterer truly believes 
the abusive behavior will not occur again. 
The victim wants to believe that the rela- 
tionship can continue as it is in this hon- 
eymoon phase and finds it difficult to give 
up on the relationship at this point. 

Breaking the cycle of violence is diffi- 
cult because both partners become so used 
to playing their roles. Often there is more 
fear of what will happen if either gets out 
of the relationship than if he or she 
remains in it. Because of these fears, both 
need assistance and support as they begin 
the process of making changes. 

If you are a victim of domestic 
violence and want help, contact the 
Lincoln Employee Assistance Program 


at 476-0816. 


Gail Sutter, a consultant for the Lincoln 
EAP, earned a masters of science in Human 
Development and the Family with an empha- 
sis on marriage and family. 


Employees of Lincoln Telephone may 
receive professional counseling for a wide 
variety of problems. Contact Dee Davis in 
Personnel on Ext. 5328 for more information 
on the company’s Employee Assistance 


Program and the services it offers. 


THEY'VE RETIRED 


All locations are Lincoln unless 
otherwise noted. 


Verletta F. Alexander 
Operator 
41 Years 


Floyd H. Arvanette 
PBX Technician 
40 Years 


Bert E. Baird 
Toll Terminal Technician 


25 Years 


Walter R. Bartels 
PBX Technician 
37 Years 


James H. Bauer 
Exchange Manager, Hebron 


43 Years 
Albin J. Bohaty 


Network Technician 


20 Years 
Kenneth W. Clinefelter 


Employee Communications Coordinator 
32 Years 


Ronald L. Cotton 
Customer Services Manager 
39 Years 


Calvin E. Devore 
Lamp @ Key Technician 
36 Years 


Jim S. Ehlers 
Trouble Analyst 
37 Years 


Robert J. Flowers 
Data Communications Technician 


37 Years 
Jake G. Frickel 


Engineer, General Equipment 


33 Years 
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Richard G. Hunt 
Data Communications Technician 


36 Years 


Doris M. Knerr 
Operator 
32 Years 


James W. Landenberger 
Supply Services Manager 
41 Years 


Phyllis A. Lukassen 
Operator 
43 Years 


Cletus G. Martinosky 
Senior Clerk, Supply 
31 Years 


Raymond G. Mathis 
PBX Technician 
40 Years 


Robert L. Neugebauer 
Network Technician 


34 Years 
Florence O. Offner 


Building Service Attendant, Geneva 


20 Years 


Irene L. Oltman 
Business Office Clerk, Superior 
38 Years 


Ronald J. Overman 
Switchroom Supervisor, York 


37 Years 
Ronnie D. Rakow 


Toll Radio Technician 


27 Years 


Billie V. Renker 
Data Entry Operator 
27 Years 


Lyndall A. Scott 
Data Communications Technician 


36 Years 


Ralph R. Schweitzer 
PBX Technician 
42 Years 


Donny L. Sedersten 
Network Technician 
32 Years 


Gordon L. Sinner 
Facility Technician, Hastings 
42 Years 


Ralph R. Steward 
Engineer, General Equipment 


35 Years 
Erman “Bud” Wheatcraft 


Area Manager, Crete 


44 Years 


Dennis D. Wieting 


Lamp & Key Technician 
31 Years 


Thelma D. Wilson 
Operator 
31 Years 
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Prairie Odyssey 


Retiring director’s gift celebrates 
heritage of our prairie pioneers. 


When Hal Lainson retired from Lincoln Telecom- 
munications Company’s Board of Directors in April, he 
presented a replica of “Prairie Odyssey” to the company. 
The original 14-foot bronze sculpture is the centerpiece 
of the new Dutton-Lainson Plaza in downtown Hastings. 

As Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of 
Dutton-Lainson Company, Hal Lainson played a key 
role in creating the new park. The Dutton-Lainson 
Company purchased the property and developed the 
park as part of Hastings’ downtown improvement plan. 

The sculpture of a pioneer walking through prairie 
grass was created by Herb Mignery, a former Hastings 
resident who once worked for the Dutton-Lainson 
Company. “[Prairie Odyssey] is a tribute to the heritage 
we now enjoy, which was given to us by those who 
made the odyssey across this great prairie to build com- 
munities such as Hastings,” noted Jerry Daniels, vice 
president of Dutton-Lainson, during the park’s dedica- 
tion ceremonies April 24. 

The bronze replica given to Lincoln Telecommuni- 
cations is displayed in the 8th floor meeting room used 
by the Board of Directors. 
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All the data in the world isn’t worth 
a hill of beans if you can’t get to it. 
The company’s Data Communica- 
tions Group comes to the rescue of 
business customers by establishing 
fast, efficient telecommunications 
links among offices—whether it’s 
across town or across the state. 
Read more about the leading edge 
technology they’re working on in 
the story beginning on page 3. 
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Telecommunications by Corporate 
Communications. Readers are 
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ideas and news items to the editor. 
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Comments 


Best wishes to you and your family 
during this holiday season. I hope you 
are able to share this special time of year 
with loved ones and good friends who 
mean so much to you. 

As this holiday season comes to a 
close, it seems fitting to look back at 
1992. It was a productive year for Lincoln 
Telecommunications—thanks to your 
efforts and accomplishments. 

As we go about our day-to-day 
routines, caught up in meeting our short- 
term deadlines, it’s easy to lose track of 
the many accomplishments that have 
been achieved. There’s a lot to be proud 
of. For instance: 

L) All of our customer access lines are 
now served by digital switching 
systems—an accomplishment matched 
by only a handful of the top telecom- 
munications companies. 

LJ Our expansion into the Omaha 
cellular market has proven to be a timely 
decision and a good complement to our 
Lincoln cellular operations. We invested 
in more cell sites to improve service to 
our cellular users, including uninter- 
rupted service between Lincoln and 
Omaha. 

L} We continue to have a leading role 
in the development of Nebraska’s Frame 
Relay Service, a cooperative effort 
between state government and 
Nebraska’s telephone companies. Testing 
on the pilot phase of this high-speed data 
communications service began earlier 
this fall. 

LJ In 1991, we took the initiative and 
began building a fiber optic network to 
serve businesses in downtown Lincoln. 


Our first four customers should be 


using the system by the end of December. 
In addition, we will use this advanced 
technology to provide a communication 
link among three of our buildings: 

15th & M, the 401 Building and our 
office at 500 S. 16th. 

[J More new services became available 
for residential customers in our major 
service areas. CLASS services—Caller- 
ID, Continuous Redial and Last Call 
Return—are time-saving features to make 
the telephone a more useful and conve- 
nient part of our life. These features are 
possible because of our investment in 
state-of-the-art equipment that we use to 
upgrade our network. 

These investments and the accom- 
plishments they represent demonstrate 
Lincoln Telecommunications’ commit- 
ment to our customers. We are con- 
tinually working to improve our 
equipment, facilities and service. 

I hope to see many more 
accomplishments in the coming year. 
We’re in a competitive market where 
customer’s demands are as fast-paced as 
the changes in technology. We must con- 
stantly look to the future for ways to 
meet the needs of our customers. That’s 
our challenge for 1993 and beyond. 


yy) ge c? 
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James E. Geist 
Chairman & CEO 


To the Rescue 


As computers get smaller and more 
powerful, “islands of information” 
are being created in offices near 
and far. Here’s how Lincoln Tele- 
phone helps business customers 
access, update and share data that, 
until recently, was stranded. 

By the year 2000—just eight years 
from now—the number of data lines is 
expected to outnumber voice lines three 
to one, according to a recent study by 
Dataquest. 

“Data communications is one of the 
fastest growing areas in telecommunica- 
tions,’ says Doug Harris, Marketing 
Manager-Data Communications. 
“Lincoln Telephone is right in step” 

“Our customers are becoming more 
and more sophisticated with their com- 
puting needs and capabilities” adds 
LuAnn Lohmeier, an associate account 
executive in the group. “This, combined 
with rapidly changing technology, 
demands that we become creative prob- 
lem solvers, stretching our service offer- 
ings and finding new solutions” 

The company’s Data Communica- 
tions Group has been helping business 
customers since 1984, the year 
PrairieLink was formed. Today, their 
work takes them to the leading edge of 
data communications technology — 
projects such as Nebraska’s frame relay 


service and the new metropolitan fiber 
network in Lincoln. 


Frame Relay 

When state government first iden- 
tified the need for a frame relay service 
in Nebraska, they decided they wanted 
to develop this state-of-the-art 
technology with the help of the tele- 
phone industry. 


Today, Nebraska’s Frame Relay Service 
is becoming reality, thanks to the sup- 


to multiple LANs or locations. This 
reduces circuit and equipment costs for 


port of all the telephone companies in customers. 


the state. Lincoln Se DY) Ko MKS 


Telephone, because 
of its service 


to both A pilot program 


connecting users at 
the University of 
Nebraska Medical Center 
in Omaha with the 
Lincoln campus is in the 
test phase. Ultimately, the 


system will reach throughout 
the state providing efficient, 
high-speed data transmissions. By 
February, the state plans to have 100 
sites using the frame relay service. 

State agencies, such as the Library 
Commission and the Department of 


state government offices and the 


; Education, are expected to be amon 
University, has a leading role. , P g 


j ill 
Frame Relay Service promises to help early users. Nebraska businesses will use 


it, too. Banks and other financial institu- 
Nebraska retain and attract new 


tions are prime candidates. Medical ser- 
businesses, while enhancing the states 


vices, like optical imaging, will also 
future economic development. It also P eines 


lets Nebraskans make the most of benefit from this high-speed service. 


PrairieLink 


Lincoln Telephone established its 


resources located throughout the state. 

Frame Relay Service is a fast-packet, 
switching technology: an interface stan- 
dard for high-speed data transmission. 
The wideband T-1 backbone technology 
is designed to handle bursts of informa- 
tion so that the system is fast even dur- 
ing the busiest peak periods. 

Other benefits include: 

L) Linking Local Area Networks 
(LAN) with other LANs or computer 


.etworks. 


reputation for serving the data com- 


——— 


munications needs of business with 
PrairieLink. 

What began as a public packet- 
switched data network, has evolved into 
a set of end-to-end data networking ser- 
vices connecting computers with remote 
devices such as PCs, terminals and 
printers. [oday, it remains as a strong, 

; profitable product for the company. 

= one pate sei des PrairieLink serves a five-state regional 
distributed databases, application soft- network, says Harris. Although it’s a 
ware and processor power, among multi- 
ple sites so businesses can operate as one 


office. New sites are easily added. 


lower speed system than Frame Relay 
Service, it meets the needs of most 
businesses — especially those that don't 


LJ Providing one “access” to the net- 
work from a LAN that connacts 


have massive amounts of data. 


Companies like Midland Medical, 
Farmers Mutual, UNL and Cablevision 
use PrairieLink. 

“Farmers Mutual uses it to connect 
terminals and printers in its district 
offices to the host computer located in 
Lincoln,’ says Lohmeier. “It’s also set up 
to serve another 75 independent agents 
who use PCs and PrairieLink local and 
WATS dial-in capabilities to access the 
host computer.’ Agents and district 
office employees used to have to call 
someone in the home office every time 
they needed information. Now most 
requests are handled faster and more 
efficiently using computers and 
PrairieLink. 

Although most PrairieLink customers 
use the statistically-multiplexed network 
with its voice-grade analog or DDS cir- 
cuits connecting switches, a separate T-] 
backbone service is available for higher 
speeds. Special application needs can be 
addressed with customized private net- 
works designed and installed by the 
Data Communications Group to sup- 
port a customer’s special application. 


Fiber in the City 


Fiber optic cable—the world’s most 
sophisticated transmission medium —is 
built for speed. The thin, hair-like 
strands of glass transmit laser pulses of 
information along a light path at full 
LAN speeds of 100 megabits/second 


and faster. 


KEY BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


PrairieLink: A wide-area switched, 
statistically-multiplexed network 
serving five states. 


Frame Relay Service: A statewide 


high-speed data network providing 
LAN to LAN connections. 


Fiber in the City: A dual fiber ring 
high-speed network for businesses 
in downtown Lincoln. 
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This frame relay analyzer lets Sandy Styskal and Bruce Mieth monitor system performance and use. 


“The beauty of fiber, says Harris, “is its 
high speed for data, high capacity for 
voice, clean transmission characteristics 
and reliability, especially when installed 
in a dual ring configuration.” 

Lincoln Telephone was the first 
telecommunications company in 
Nebraska to install fiber optic cable. 
Today, the company has 1,200 miles 
buried throughout the territory. 

In 1991, the City of Lincoln identified 
its need to provide a high speed 


Non-Network Services: Engineer- 
ing, design, installation, and sales or 
lease of data communications 
equipment; LAN installations. 


Private Network Services: Con- 
sultation, design, implementation, 
training, and management. 


Private Line Data: Digital Data 
Services (DDS) and voice-grade 
data private lines for the South 


402 LATA. 


communication link among four office 
buildings: the county-city building, 
police station, Lincoln Electric System 
and the old Federal building. 

By fall 1992, a fiber optic cable ring 
serving an 88-square block area in 
downtown Lincoln was in place. This 
high-speed communications link is 
scheduled to connect the four 
downtown buildings by the end of the 
year. Lincoln Telecommunications will 
use some fiber on the ring for a cor- 
porate backbone linking 15th & M, the 
401 Building and the 500 Building. 

“We view this as the start of a high- 
speed network that must extend to 
other businesses and other parts of the 
city,’ says Harris. 

High-powered computers are no 
longer found only in high-powered 
businesses. Ioday’s desk-top models are 
affordable workhorses that even the 
smallest business considers a necessity. 

“The demand to share and use this 
information will grow and grow,’ says 
Harris. “Lincoln Telecommunications is 
keeping up with the technology to meet 


the needs of our business customers” 


Fast, Faster, Fastest! 


The Data Communications Group helps customers realize the full potential of 


their computers. Fast, cost-efficient communications links allow customers to use 


and share information effectively. Here’s what three of their systems provide: 


PrairieLink 

e Data only or data over voice. 

e Narrowband. 

e 56K backbone (9,600 bits/second 
access). 

e Remote to host applications. 

e Geared to businesses with minimal 
data networking experience. 

e End-to-end networking service. 

e Dial-up available; also virtual point- 
to-point circuits. 


Frame Relay Service 

e Data only. 

e Wideband. 

e T-1 speed (1.5 million bits/second). 

e LAN-to-LAN connection. 

e For mid- to large-size businesses with 
multiple locations. 

e Ideal for networks where each LAN 
needs to communicate to several 
locations. 

e Well-suited to bursts of traffic and 
other applications where substantial 
bandwith is required intermittently. 


Fiber in the City 

e Voice, data and video in the same 
network. 

e Broadband. 

© 45 million bits to 600 million 
bits/second and beyond. 


e Provides high-speed connection 
within larger cities for applications 
such as electronic data exchange, 
LAN-to-LAN, and high-capacity 
voice for large volume voice 
requirements, including protective or 
standby services. 

e Can transfer complex images and 
graphs, such as MRI and CAT scans 
used in the medical profession. 


e Suitable for HDTV (High Definition 


Television). 


Who's Who in Data Communications: Seated: Jim Culver, Tammy Bandars, Deb Jones and Diane Dermann. Standing: Sandy Styskal, Darin Olson, Shelley 
Suellwold, LuAnn Lohmeier, Bob Morrill, Mary Reager, Jim Jacobsen, Pat Wackerla, Mark Urbach, Gloria Brockley, Bryan Slick, Tom Tipton, Doug 


Harris, and Bruce Mieth. 


Tis the Seas¢ 


“T shall pass through this 
world but once. If therefore 
there be any kindness I can 
show or any good thing I 
can do, let me do it now; let 
me not defer it or neglect it.” 
—attributed to Etienne de Grellet 


During this traditional gift-giving 
season, most of us rack our brains trying 
to come up with just the perfect present, 
then shop till we drop trying to find it in 
the right size and color. 

But what really counts is the thought 
that goes behind each gift: the love and 
appreciation we have for family and 
friends. 

For many Lincoln Telecommunica- 
tions employees, the season for caring 
and sharing goes on all year long—often 
to people they don’t even know. They 
volunteer their time and special talents, 
dig into their pockets to help with cash 
donations, or both. 

Here are three Lincoln-area employees 
who unselfishly give their time, energy 
and love throughout the year. 


Kids Just Want to 


Have Fun 


“When you hear their squeals of 
delight and see the ear-to-ear grins, 
it touches your heart,’ says Judy 
Churchwell, a member of the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer Association. 

Twice a year, at their annual Hallo- 
ween Party in the fall and an Egg Hunt 
in the spring, the Pioneers invite some 
very special children to have fun. About 
75 children attend. Some are as young 


as three; the oldest are in the sixth 


The children are physically disabled — 
many are vision or hearing impaired; 
others may be afflicted with multiple 
sclerosis or Down’s syndrome. 

But first and foremost they’re kids and 
they know how to have a good time, 
according to Churchwell who attended 
her first party six years ago and now 
coordinates these yearly events. 

Each party requires lots of advance 
work. It takes someone who is good at 
organization, planning and follow- 
through. But it needs “a caring person,’ 
according to Helen Norwood, the 
Pioneer who started it all and the person 
Churchwell credits with getting her 
involved in the organization’s com- 
munity service activities. 

“’’m not someone who joins an 
organization just to belong,” says 
Churchwell, a service representative in 


Customer Services. “I join because I 


want to give; I want to help.” 


Parties organized by Judy Churchwell bring 
holiday fun to special children. 


Working with the Lincoln Public 
Schools, Churchwell arranges for invita- 
tions to be sent out. She lines up enter- 


tainment and activities, purchases 


beverages, arranges special treats for the 
kids and relies on dedicated volunteers 
who help by baking cookies, setting up, 
serving, and cleaning up afterwards. 
“Without them, I’d be lost.” 

She estimates she spends about 13 
hours a month working on these annual 
events, but admits it might be more. 
That’s not the point for Churchwell. 
‘It’s time well spent,’ she says. “If I feel a 
need, I make sure it gets done. 

‘J have a longing to be of help to 
someone,” says Churchwell. “I like 


to give.” 


The Frank H. Woods Telephone 

Pioneer Association is made up of 
approximately 1,580 members who have 
worked in the telecommunications 
industry for at least 15 years. Activities 
include philanthropic programs to assist 
visual and hearing impaired individuals 
and those with mental or physical 
disabilities that affect their ability to 
communicate. 


Always Room for More 

Bob Bade and his wife Karen love 
children. They have two adopted 
children of their own and, as foster 
parents, a house that always has room 
for more. 

For the past three years, the Bades 
have opened their house and their 
hearts to about 40 children in need, 
most under the age of 10. 

“Fach child comes with his or her 
share of challenges, but you can’t hold 
their misfortunes against them — 
especially the younger ones,’ says Bade, 
a customer services representative in 
Lincoln who’s been with the company 


for 17 years. 


youngsters needing foster care. 


Being a foster parent isn't always easy, 
he admits, but the rewards come from 
the children themselves and the oppor- 
tunity to help out until a family can be 
reunited. 

“The best situation is when the 
parents keep in touch with their kids 
and you have the chance to get to know 
them and offer encouragement to both 
the parents and the kids.” 

Recalling some of the youngsters 
who've stayed at his house, Bade 
remembers the ones he calls “most 
special.” 

One was a two-month old girl who 
was born without a developed 
esophagus. She had a tube in her 
trachea for breathing, was being fed 
intravenously and was hooked up to an 
apnea monitor. The Bades were asked to 
take care of her while the little girl’s fos- 
ter parents were on vacation. “We knew 
it would be demanding and wondered if 
we could handle the responsibility” he 


says. “Since Karen is an RN, we said we 


would give it a try. She was a very special 


baby and I found it very hard to give 
her up” 

Another was Alicia. She was just five 
days old when she was placed in Karen 
and Bob’s care. She was “most special” 
then, and even more so now. The Bades 
adopted her a year ago. Their six-year- 


old son Sean is also adopted. 


“People often tell me how much they 
admire what I’m doing,’ says Bade, “but 
it’s just something I do to help. We all 
have our own ways of helping others.” 


About 40 children a month need place- 
ment in foster care homes in Lincoln and 
Lancaster County. If you would like more 
information about becoming a foster 
parent, contact the Nebraska Department 
of Social Services at 471-5185. 


The Buddy System 


Over the past three years, Don Pobanz 
and his “Little Brother” John got to be 
pretty good buddies. 

‘John loved swimming. It was always 
one of the fun activities we'd do,’ says 
Pobanz, an associate engineer in 
Lincoln. “We also did day-to-day stuff 
like mowing the lawn, washing the car 
or going to the grocery store.” 

They met through the Big Brother 
program: John was a kid who needed the 
attention and support of an older male 
role model; Pobanz wanted to invest in 
the future of youth. 

“Young people are very important to 
me” says this father of three youngsters 
of his own. “I feel fortunate to have a 
good, easy relationship with my family. 
We're lucky to have so much. I want to 
share part of what we have with others.” 

John was a friendly, easy kid to get to 
know, but his dad wasn’t around and 
John didn’t have someone he could 
depend on to do things with. “In his 


The Big Brother 
program brought 
Don Pobanz and 

John together. 


world, adults didn’t often keep the pro- 
mises they made,’ says Pobanz. “But all 
families aren’t that way and I wanted 
John to see that in our family, for 
instance, we generally do what we say 
we're going to do.” What Pobanz offered 
was a friend John could count on. 
Someone who would come over at the 
designated time and do the things they 
had planned. 

Like most young teenagers, John went 
through some rough times. Pobanz was 
there to help him sort things out. “We 
had some good talks. However, before I 
offered advice or gave my opinion, he 
had to ask for it. He had to be ready to 
listen.” 

John and his family recently moved to 
another state. “We knew it might hap- 
pen at any time. It happened pretty 
quick. John told me about a week before 
he left.” 

Pobanz is doubtful he will see John 
again. “You never know what effect you 
have on kids like John and I may never 
know. My hope is that he will have a 
better future because I had the chance to 
share with him the things that are 
important to me and my family.” 

Some time next year, Pobanz will find 
another Little Brother to spend time 


with. That'll be one lucky kid. 


More than 100 youngsters are waiting 
for a Big Brother or Big Sister to spend 
some time with them. Big Brothers, in 
particular, are needed. For more informa- 
tion about the YMCA Big Brothers/Big 
Sisters Program, call 477-8979. 
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HERE’S A GREAT IDEA 


“Good suggestions help us work more 
efficiently and effectively,’ says Kathleen 
O’Shea, suggestion committee chairper- 
son. Yet only one out of 10 submitted to 
Lincoln Telephone’s “Great Idea” sugges- 
tion program receives an award. 

Why? O’Shea says a 
common mistake is to 
state the problem but 
“~~~ not offer a specific solu- 
“._ tion. “Investigate the 

problem, but also come 
up with creative solutions.” 

It’s also important to include all of the 
information that’s requested on the 
“Great Idea” form says O’Shea. “If it’s not 
complete, the committee can’t evaluate 
your idea to determine if it qualifies for a 
cash award.” 

“Great Idea” forms are available from 
displays on company bulletin boards. 
Follow these tips when submitting your 
great idea: 


1. Read the rules. They’re on the back 
of “The Great Idea Form” Make sure 
your idea qualifies. For example, don't 
suggest changing unsatisfactory condi- 
tions that can be corrected through nor- 
mal supervisory channels. 


2. Know your subject matter. Most 
often, your day-to-day tasks are your 
best source for suggestions. 


Suggestion Committee: Kathleen O’Shea, Glenn 
Higgins, Hank Luers, Steve Edie, Phyllis 
Maurer, Ron Ahl and Darlene Hauff. Not 
pictured: Larry Small and Don Crunk. 

3. Identify the problem or condition. 
Zero in on exactly what it is that you 
want to change. State it clearly and 
concisely. 


4. Investigate why the current situa- 
tion exists. Understanding why a cer- 
tain procedure is followed may affect 
your solution to the problem. 


5. State facts. Be specific. A good sug- 
gestion includes relevant data to support 
change. Avoid opinions and 
generalizations. 


6. Anticipate roadblocks. Find out 
what might get in the way of implemen- 
ting your idea. Work out the problem. 


7. Explain how your idea can be 
accomplished. Develop a workable 
solution. Explain how to implement it. 


8. Quantify the savings. Collect data 
to show how your idea can save time or 
money. 


ASK AND YOU SHALL RECEIVE 


Customers are 
giving Lincoln 
Telephone their 
“2 Worth?” 

Since August, employees at Phone 
Centers in Lincoln and business offices 
throughout the territory have been han- 
ding out a brief questionnaire and ask- 
ing customers to evaluate the job 
Lincoln Telephone is doing for them. 

The postage-paid card asks customers 
to rate facilities, employee performance, 
and products and services. 

So far, it’s mostly good news, accord- 
ing to Corporate Communications’ 
Kathleen O’Shea who developed the 
card and is tallying the results. Nearly 50 
responses had come in by mid-October 
and most of the cards have been quite 
favorable. 


*’These cards make it easy for 
customers to give us their feedback; 
notes Customer Services’ Andrea 
Hoffart, “while giving us additional 
information on customer needs. It’s 
another tool we can use to enhance 
customer loyalty.” 


ASSOCIATION'S TOP AWARD 
RECOGNIZES GEIST’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The United States Telephone Associa- 
tion (USTA) recently presented its 
Distinguished Service Medallion—the 
association’s most prestigious award—to 
Lincoln Telecommunications Chairman 
James Geist. 


Ray Clark (right) presents USTA’s Distinguished 
Service Medallion to James Geist. 

The Distinguished Service Medallion 
recognizes a telephone industry execu- 
tive who, over a period of years, has 
made outstanding contributions to the 
industry and USTA. 

USTA Chairman Ray Clark, presi- 
dent and CEO of Cincinatti Bell, pre- 
sented the award at the association’s an- 
nual convention on October 6. Clark 
recalled some of Geist’s major 
accomplishments: 

LL} A 45-year career with Lincoln 
Telecommunications that began as a 
shopman in Supply and continues as 
Chairman. His leadership ensures that 
the company maintains its respected 
reputation for state-of-the-art facilities 
and leading services. 

L) USTA President in 1980, Treasurer 
from 1985 to 1988, and member of the 
board of directors since 1973. 

LJ. Development of SUPERCOMM 
concept, the worlds largest telecom- 
munications trade show. 

(J Active member of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association where he served 
as president in 1985 and 1986. 

Nearly 2,000 attended USTA’s 95th 
annual convention in New Orleans in 
early October. 
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ENABLING THE DISABLED 
by Gary Rex 


Americans with disabilities want to 
work, and those with jobs want equal 
opportunities. In 1990, the Congress 
and the President approved far-reaching 
legislation designed to help disabled job- 
seekers find employment and to ensure 
that disabled workers are treated fairly. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA), which became effective on July 
26, 1992, is regarded as the most com- 
prehensive piece of civil rights legisla- 
tion since the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

A primary goal of the ADA is to pro- 
hibit employment discrimination against 
a qualified individual with a disability. 
While ADA does not require employers 
to establish quotas, give preferential 
treatment to the disabled, lower work 
standards or hire unqualified applicants, 
it does require disabled applicants and 
employees to be treated fairly. 

According to Personnel Director Neal 
Westphal, his staff had been working for 
more than a year to ensure company 
policies and practices complied with the 
ADA when it took effect in July. 

“We are sensitive to the needs of the 
disabled,’ says Westphal, “and it has rein- 
forced our commitment to continue to 
provide employment opportunities to 
those who want to work?” 

The ADA does much to promote equal 
treatment in the work place, but the Act 
does more than simply prohibit employ- 
ment discrimination. It also: 

__] Forbids state and local govern- 
ments from discrimination in their pro- 
grams, services and activities, 

LJ Requires removal of architectural 
barriers to make public accommoda- 
tions accessible to individuals with 
disabilities, and 

LJ Applies to telecommunications ser- 


vices for the hearing and speech-impaired. 


These provisions are designed to work 
together to guarantee certain rights. 
More importantly, they allow us to ben- 
efit from the valuable contributions that 
Americans with disabilities are ready, 
willing and able to make. 


— Gary Rex is Executive Asst. to President. 
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SHOWMAN OF A 
SNOWMAN 


A group of 28 Lincoln 
te Telephone employees took 
‘i Snowflakes the Snow- 


% 


eighth annual Star City Holiday Parade 
in downtown Lincoln. 

The parade featured five balloons, 
along with 26 marching bands, floats, 
and other groups that added up to 
nearly two hours of fun. 

Lincoln Telephone employees also 
offered refreshments to parade watchers. 
About 56 gallons of hot cider was 
enjoyed by parade watchers. 


man for a walk in early 
December. The 45-foot 
tall helium filled balloon 

was one of the stars of 
“A Step in Time; the 


THIRD QUARTER RESULTS 


Earnings growth has been strong in ’92, but results must be tempered by 
uncertainties of Nebraska’s tax system. 


Earnings (in millions) 


Third Quarter 
1992 $8.5 million [$0.52 per share] 
1991 $7.3 million [$0.45 per share] 

Ist Nine Months 
1992 $21.4 million [$1.31 per share] 


1991 $20.0 million [$1.22 per share] 
0 5 10 ip 20 325 


While the company’s earnings growth has been strong in 1992, these results must be 
tempered by the continuing uncertainties that surround the state’s tax system. “Since 
the Nebraska Supreme Court declared the state’s personal property tax system 
unconstitutional in 1991, we have been operating under a variety of different tax 
plans,’ says Chairman James Geist. “The changing nature of our tax obligations makes 
period-to-period comparisons difficult. With the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment last spring relating to the state’s property tax system, we hope that stability in 
our tax environment will be achieved in the future. However, it is important to under- 
stand that it will take some time to account for the impact of prior court decisions 
and legislative responses.’ 


Revenues & Sales (in millions) 


Third Quarter 
1992 $44.5 million 
1991 $42.4 million 
Ist Nine Months 
1992 $130.7 million 
199] $124.9 million 
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Revenues from telephone operations continued to show consistent growth resulting 
from increases in access lines including cellular customer access lines. Revenues from 
diversified operations, though higher in the third quarter, were off slightly for the first 
nine months of 1992 compared to the same period last year. 
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Automation makes quick work of 
mounting tapes. 


For someone who goes in circles, Otto 
sure gets a lot done. 
Otto works inside the Data Processing 


Center’s Library Storage Module 


(LSM)—a 12-sided, self-contained unit 
that holds nearly 5,700 tape cartridges 
filled with data needed for billing, inven- 
tory, payroll, financial information, 
backup files and hundreds of other 
important uses. 

Otto's job is to make sure that com- 
puters have access to the data stored on 
the cartridges. When a job request 
comes in, Otto knows exactly where to 
find the tape among the thousands 
housed in the LSM. He removes the car- 
tridge from its storage area, then mounts 
it in a tape drive. When the computer 
finishes with the tape, Otto puts it back 
where he found it. On a typical day, 
Otto does this 1,000 times. 

It’s a thankless job that only a robot 
could perform so enthusiastically. 
Fortunately, Otto is a robot. 
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Following a circular path at speeds 
reaching 40 miles per hour, it takes Otto 
an average of just 11 seconds to find the 
requested tape and mount it in one of 
the eight tape drives, according to Loyce 
Weaver, operations production analyst 
in Data Processing. 

“Each of his two arms is equipped with 
two lights and a solid-state camera to 
‘see’ the correct cartridge and ‘read’ the 
unique bar-code identifier assigned to 
each tape,’ says Weaver. 

Otto’s been on the job since last 
December. “He’s freed up staff to do 
more challenging projects by taking over 
a very tedious, time-consuming and bor- 
ing task,” says James Barr, operations 
manager in Data Processing. 

Since only one-third of the company’s 
cartridges can be housed in the LSM at 
one time, Barr hopes to improve data 
management by using data stacker soft- 
ware that will allow multiple files to be 
entered on the same cartridge. “Cur- 
rently, only one file is stored on each 


The robot in the Library Storage Module can put his “hand” on any one of the nearly 5,700 tapes 


in a matter of seconds. 


cartridge and uses, on the average, 


between 40 to 50 percent of the car- 
tridge’s capacity,’ says Barr. “The data 
stacker could effectively double the 
amount of information that could be 
kept on cartridge tapes in the LSM”” 


This new software is expected to be in 


place by the end of the year. 


Facts About the Library 
Storage Module 


1. The 12-sided Library Storage 
Module (LSM) weighs four tons, 
stands 92 inches tall, and is 11 
feet in diameter. 


2. Nearly 5,700 cartridges— 
about one-third of the company’s 
inventory of data that’s kept on 
magnetic tape—is housed in the 
LSM. The cartridges are filled 
with such critical data as billing, 
inventory, payroll data, financial 
information and backup files. 


3. A two-armed robot, moving 
at speeds up to 40 mph, locates 
and mounts tapes in an average 
time of 11 seconds. 


4. An estimated 3.2 million 
feet—or more than 600 miles—of 
tape is stored inside the LSM. 
Each cartridge holds about 550 
feet of tape. 


5. The 18-track, half-inch-wide 
tape holds 38,000 characters per 
inch—or more than 2.5 million 
characters per cartridge. Roughly 
speaking, it’s enough informa- 
tion to fill more than 56,000 
pages of single-spaced text. 


6. The robot does some 
housework, so to speak. He 
knows when tape drives need 
cleaning and inserts cartridges to 
perform that task. The entire 
robotics system is self-orienting 
and self-calibrating. 


After two years of planning and 
preparation, the new Mechanized 
Assignment and Control (MAC) 
database is making cable 
assignments easier, simpler and 
much more accurate. 


When a customer orders new service, 
MAC takes charge. 

Working behind the scenes, MAC 
uses computer technology to attack the 
problem of finding the best route from 
the customer’s location back to the 
switch. 

Before MAC came along, each office 
had its own “cable book” that 
documented these routing records. Each 
cable pair coming from a customer’s 
premises into a central dial office for 
connection to the local switch lines was 


assignments were hand-entered into a 
“cable book.” 

Now, an up-to-date database keeps 
track of all of this information and 
makes it accessible to employees 
throughout the company. Thanks to 
MAC, the data is standardized, accurate 
and readily available from computer 
terminals. 

For employees, MAC brings a new 
way of making cable assignments and 
keeping track of outside and inside plant 
facilities information. 

For customers, this database helps 
expedite service orders and deliver them 
to the customer on a more timely basis. 
Eventually MAC, working with other 
automated systems, should yield a 
seamless process that can receive and 
place a customer’s order in 24 hours 
or less. 

On July 20, the largest and most com- 
plex office was converted to MAC. “15th 
& M is the biggest and busiest of Lincoln 
Telephone’s exchanges,’ says Wendy 
Fiero, facilities support supervisor in 


Customer Services. “There are 120,000 
cable pairs coming through here. These 
are mostly business lines that have the 
most complex setups.” 


“Over the next three to five years, 
MAC will be implemented throughout 
the territory,’ says Fiero. “27th and Old 
Cheney is next. It’s scheduled for the 
first quarter of 1993.” 


Cable books, like the one Vicki Wusk is working 
on, are being phased out as the computerized 
MAC system being used here by Rosann Corey 
(background) takes over cable assignments. 

Fiero, along with Engineering’s Kay 
Rising, Network Operations’ John 
Mahaney and Data Processing’s Bob 
Kilbride led the project team that 
brought MAC to reality. 

Getting MAC up and running 
involved more of a joint effort than any 
recent project. “Because we purchased 
the software, rather than develop it our- 
selves, we needed to work closely with 
the end-users — Customer Services, Net- 
work Operations and Engineering—to 
help us integrate MAC with other com- 
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Meet MAC 


Like most projects, the implementa- 
tion team had its share of hurdles, plus a 
few unexpected ones, to clear before get- 
ting MAC operational. Despite switch 
conversions, changing office boundaries 
and the frame migration project, the 
project kept its focus and didn’t let such 
distractions keep it from reaching its goal. 

Since 15th & M was converted in late 
July, more than 75 percent of service 
order entries have been automatically 
assigned at the time a customer places 
his or her order and the project team is 
already able to see some of MAC’s 
accomplishments. 

First and foremost, MAC has improved 
the accuracy of data. All plant records, 
premise and switch data were checked 
for accuracy before converting to MAC. 
As this information became part of the 
database, it cleaned up more than 50,000 
records that conflicted with addresses. 
Today, MAC’s up-to-date database 
ensures that every employee has access 
to the same customer facilities records. 

MAC has also provided a system to 
manage the new COSMIC mainframe 
installed at 15th & M in Lincoln. This 
modular, singled-sided frame is designed 
to meet the company’s growing demand 
for service. MAC, with its database 
system of cable assignment records, sup- 
ports the mainframe by automating the 
assignments of cable to switch equip- 
ment using a short jumper. 

About 200 employees received MAC 
training. All received a four-hour general 
orientation. Employees, such as assign- 
ment clerks, whose work is more 
involved with the new system received 
six more days of training. 

Although it will be a few more years 


before MAC makes it to all locations, 
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already proving its worth by helping 
speed up service to new customers and 


provide for future business growth. 


Open Before the Holidays — 


The Official Lincoln Telephone 
Book may be the most useful gift of 
the season. 

Think you know what’s in the phone 
book? Think again. 

Today’s phone book is a ready 
reference guide for everything from 
emergency medical information to the 
latest stock market information. 

Packed into the brand new, 1,300-plus- 
page directory is every Lincoln-area 
phone number you'll need, nearly 800 
pages of indispensable yellow-page ads 


IT’S IN THE PHONE BOOK? 


10 Things You Might Never 
Think to Look for in The 
Official Lincoln Telephone 
Book. 


1. A voter registration form. 


2. What to do with hard-to- 


dispose-of materials. 


3. Samples of Yellow Pages 


advertisement styles. 
4, Hiker/biker trails. 


5. All the things you can do at 
92 parks and playgrounds in 


Lincoln. 
6. Zip Code boundaries. 
7. Foreign postage rates. 


8. Who the Cornhuskers will 
play on October 8, 1994. 


9. How the odd/even parking 
ban works during a snow 


emergency. 


10. What town you're calling if 
the phone number starts with 


532. 


and an assortment of useful tips and 
information. Best of all, this time-saving 
handy reference book seldom gets lost— 
it’s never far from the phone—and helps 
busy family members locate just what 
they’re looking for without leaving the 
house. 

Need the weather forecast for Tokyo 
or Iampa? Call FingerTips’ WeatherCall. 
Wondering what your choices are for 
Chinese food tonight? Look at the 
Guide to Restaurants in the Yellow 
Pages. The Blue Pages’ Weather Safety 
Hints even includes a check list of what 
should be in your winter storm car kit. 

What’s new in the new phone book? 
Quite a bit. 

“The Blue Pages have been updated 
throughout and include a map showing 
neighborhood organizations and 
another one showing boundaries for the 
city’s public schools,” says Stephanie 
Johanns, manager of directory servicés 
in Customer Services. “There’s a new 
Guide to Government Services and an 
expanded section on recycling.” 

The Information Pages also have a 
new look. “They are easier to use, 
especially for new customers,” says 
Johanns. 

Among the eight new FingerTips lines 
in the LincolnCall section are: 

LI ‘Teen Time (Code 1732), a weekly 
rundown on local activities for 
teenagers. 

LJ Volunteer Line (Code 1728), a list of 
volunteer opportunities from United 
Way of Lincoln. 

LJ Recycling Today (Code 1736), cur- 
rent information on recycling and 
disposal of refuse and hazardous waste. 

“This year’s directory is printed on 


recycled paper made with 10 percent 
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notes that iy 
the cover 

is a photo- 

graphic repre- 
sentation of 
recycled paper 
made from last 
year’s phone book. 


“Our goal is to 


4 


be using recycled 


4 


paper with 25 
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percent post- 


Y 


consumer waste 
by 1995” 


“We're very proud 
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of Lincoln Telephone’s 
commitment to help 
preserve the earth’s natural 
resources and reduce waste, 
not only through the use of ‘ 
recycled paper but also through 


t 


an aggressive recycling program 


city apt LI 


for our old directories” ' ib 

Distribution of the new direc- | 
tories began in late November and 
was completed by mid-December. ' 
Additional copies are available at the 
Phone Center. 

Lincoln Telephone’s on-the-go 
customers can purchase a compact- 
sized mini-directory to keep in their 
cars for only $4.95, 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT VENTURE 


What is it? 
CDV helps employees find con- 
veniently located day care. 


How does it work? 

Parents needing child care should con- 
tact Personnel’s Dee Davis (Ext. 5350) 
for a registration form. Fill out the form 
and return to the Child Development 
Venture. In a few days, a list of CDV- 


affiliated providers will be mailed. 


What ages does the program cover? 
The Child Development Venture was 
created specifically to provide quality 


Who's Taking Care of 


Finding quality day care is a grow- 
ing concern for families where both 


mom and dad bring home the bacon. 


Too bad we're not all as well off as 
Murphy Brown. Television’s celebrated 
single parent can afford to hire a nanny 
to take care of her new baby. 

For the typical American, however, 
nannies aren't an option. Most working 
mothers rely on day care outside the 
home. Finding a provider that you trust 
and like is just half the battle. In the end, 
the critical question is: does that pro- 
vider have an opening for your child? 

That’s no longer a problem for 
Lincoln Telecommunications employees. 
Thanks to the Child Development Ven- 
ture (CDV), employees like Deb Nelson 
aren't having to search high and low to 
find quality day care. 

As her “due date” drew closer, Nelson 
began thinking about day care. “I knew 
it had to be full-time” says Nelson, who 
works as a secretary in Revenue 
Requirements, “but I didn’t know where 
to start looking” 

Nelson heard about CDV from a co- 
worker, then attended a seminar where 
she met CDV’s Child Care Specialist, 
Lynn McCleery. “Lynn discussed the 
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care for infants and toddlers, but can 
assist with child care placement for 
children through 12 years old. 


Who selects the child care provider? 

You do—from a list of providers mailed 
to you. You interview as many as you 
want, then select the provider that’s best 
suited for your needs and offers the kind 
of care you want for your child. 


What does it cost? 

The referral service is free. Costs for 
day care are set by the individual child 
care provider. Generally, the cost is com- 
parable to day care costs throughout 
the city. 


day care facilities. | decided I wanted to 
find an in-home day care facility,” 

McCleery sent Nelson a list of CDV 
providers, along with some questions to 
help when interviewing them. 

Nelson set up interviews with several 
providers, but after talking to Gina 
Kuhl, she knew she had found the right 
place for her newborn son, James. “I 
liked her so much I canceled the other 
interviews,’ says Nelson. Kuhl’s clean 
home, four-years’ experience as a day 
care provider, and the additional train- 
ing she receives through CDV, were 
important reasons Nelson selected her. 

The week before Nelson returned to 
work, Kuhl suggested having James 
spend half days in day care—a transition 
that worked well for both baby and 
mother. “It made my first day back at 
work much easier knowing that James 
was in Gina’s good hands.” 

As more moms become “breadwin- 
ners,’ day care becomes a necessity. 
Lincoln Telecommunications—along 
with three other businesses in 


having a difficult time placing their 
youngest children in qualified, conve- 
niently located day care. Working with 
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the Lincoln/Lancaster County Health 


What qualifications must CDV 
providers have? 

They must be licensed by the state, 
have a permit from the city of Lincoln, 
be certified by the Nebraska Association 
of Child Care Workers and maintain 
CDV standards that include on-going 
training and providing a smoke-free 
environment. 


Who monitors the providers? 

Each provider is screened prior to re- 
ferrals being made. Frequent visits and 
inspections—both scheduled and 
unannounced —are conducted by the 
child care specialist and a pediatric 
nurse. 
he Baby? 
Department’s existing child care referral 
service, they established the Child 
Development Venture. 

“We recruit new providers for infants 
and toddlers in Lincoln and Lancaster 
County,’ explains McCleery. Twenty- 
five providers already meet CDV’s high 
standards and the list is growing. “Those 
who qualify receive some excellent 
benefits. For example, CDV pays the 
providers’ liability insurance and coor- 
dinates on-going training programs.” 

Providers are carefully screened, says 
McCleery. “They must be licensed and 
have permits required by both the state 
and the city. CDV adds its own 
requirements —such as a smoke-free 
environment—to achieve quality care 
for the children. 

“The Child Development Venture 
helps working parents with their day 
care decisions, while fostering the kinds 
of quality day care needed in our com- 
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munity. 


All locations are Lincoln unless 
otherwise noted. 


Donald W. Born 
Test Technician 


31 Years 


James L. Brendle 
Equipment Repair 
Technician 


40 Years 


Walter L. Clymer 
Network Technician 


37 Years 


Phyllis E Day 
Business Office Clerk 
Hebron 

18 Years 


Lester G. Ellis 
Supply Analyst 
45 Years 


Margaret L. Everett 
Equipment Repair 
Technician 


30 Years 


Shirley M. Gruber 
Business Office Clerk 
Nebraska City 

34 Years 


Martha M. Hanau 
Operator 
26 Years 


S. D. “Tiny” Hanau 
Equipment Repair 
Technician 


40 Years 


Kathleen E. Hartman 
Equipment Service 
Attendant 

33 Years 


Patsy E. Sherman 
Senior Clerk 
38 Years 


Lucille M. Smith 
Equipment Service 
Attendant 

33 Years 


Frances Erwin, 8/31/92 
Operator, Fairbury 
Retired 1966 


Emma Fuller, 9/14/92 
Operator 
Retired 1969 
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D. Joan Sprouse 


Operator 
23 Years 


Floyd J. Tibbles 
Network Technician, 
Auburn 

35 Years 


Margaret A. Underwood 
Central Office Clerk 
40 Years 


Donovan E. Williams 
Construction Manager 


44 Years 


Not pictured: 
Dorothy A. Emmerich 


Operator 
31 Years 


Patricia A. Sperry 
Operator 
37 Years 


Edwin J. Faulkner, a member of Lincoln Telecom- 
munications board of directors since 1956, died 
October 9. He was 81. Mr. Faulkner was the former 


president, chief executive and chairman of the board of 
Woodmen Accident & Life Co. Since 1984, he served as 


Woodmen’s honorary chairman of the board and execu- 


tive counsel. 


In Brief 


100% Digital 


Another milestone in the company’s 
history was reached in December when 
the last of Lincoln Telecommunications’ 
142 switches was replaced with digital 
technology. Only a handful of the top 
25 telecommunications companies in 
the US. have achieved 100 percent 
digital capability. 

Eighteen digital switches were 
installed in 1992. The most recent to 
make the conversion to digital were the 
#2EAX in Lincoln, Talmage and 
Unadilla. Waco, scheduled to be cut 
over on December 18, will be the last. 

Digital switches offer customers 
quieter circuits and convenient services 
like Custom Calling, 0+ dialing and 
Equal Access. For the company, this 
improved technology means faster, more 
efficient processing of calls, reduced 
maintenance costs and the capability of 
providing enhanced services to 
customers. 

Lincoln Telecommunications has 
invested an estimated $87 million since 
1979 to convert its switches to digital 
technology. 


Equal Access for All 


The last 16 exchanges to be converted 
to Equal Access were completed in early 
December. 

The communities of Bruning, 
Burchard, Cedar Bluffs, Dawson, 
Dubois, Elk Creek, Milligan, Ohiowa, 
Ong, Shickley, Steinauer, Talmage, 
Tobias and Waco—a total of nearly 3,600 
lines— made the switch on December 5. 
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Access, or 
“1-Plus dial- 


ing,’ allows 


customers to 
select a long distance company of their 
choice. Lincoln and Hastings, along 


with many smaller communities near 
these two towns, were the first to get 
Equal Access in November 1986. 


A Good Investment 


A recent issue of Research Capsule, a 
newsletter for investors published by 
Dain Bosworth, Inc., described Lincoln 
Telecommunications as “among the best- 
managed local telephone companies 
because of its consistent growth, modern 
infrastructure and good marketing 
approach.” 

In recommending Lincoln Telecom- 
munications’ stock the article pointed 
out that “the company is an industry 
leader in upgrading to digital 
technology, use of fiber optics for 
transmission and implementation of 
custom local area signaling services like 
Caller-ID” 

Dain Bosworth also noted that 
cellular service is the most important 
growth area. Lincoln Telecommunica- 
tions “has a strong cellular franchise in 
Lincoln, and recently acquired part 
ownership in a franchise in Omaha 
[First Cellular Omaha].” 

Another point in Lincoln Telecom- 
muncations’ favor: the company’s ser- 
vice area is growing faster, or at least 
more consistently, than the United 
States as a whole. 


222nd Dividend 


On September 16, Lincoln Telecom- 
munications’ board of directors declared 
a third quarter dividend of $0.22 for 
each share of common stock to 
stockholders of record on September 30. 
This is the 222nd consecutive dividend 
paid by the corporation since 1936. 


Who Doesn’t Have A Phone? 
Almost 94 percent of all households 

have a telephone, according to Census 

Bureau statistics taken in March 1992. 
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The latest figures show 93.9 percent of 
U.S. households have telephone 

service —an all-time high. That’s an 
increase of 0.3 percent from March 1991 
and represents an additional 1.5 million 
households. Nebraskans, by com- 
parison, score even higher. According to 
1991 data, while 93.4 percent of all 
households in U.S. had phones, in 
Nebraska it was 95.9 percent. 


Better Rating 


Standard and Poor’s Corp. raised the 
rating on Lincoln Telephone’s senior 
debt from AA+ to AAA, citing the 
company’s “financial strength, its mod- 
ern network and suppportive state 
regulation.” Chairman James Geist also 
noted that the superior rating reflects 
the stability of the economy of Lincoln. 


Quotable 


“Throughout our country of con- 
tinental proportions, with its vast 
diversity of climate, conditions and 
terrain, can be found one 
constant—the public telephone 
system: an electronic highway net- 
work which links our 40,000 
political jurisdictions, some 90 
million families and nearly 40 
million businesses into—poten- 
tially—a single national community. 
This electronic highway, in turn, 
provides Americans a gateway to the 
world, fostering the instant 
exchange of information on a global 
scale unparalleled throughout all the 
experience of mankind” 

—FCC Chairman Alfred Sikes.addressing 
the United States Telephone Association. 
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BS For working mothers, like Revenue Requirements’ a wl re 
% Deb Nelson, finding quality day care for her infant a | ey Pe ; 
BX son, James, was made much easier thanks to the 7 t we ee | a a 
as Child Development Venture. Lincoln Telephone | 7 a ae , ai - 
’ RS helped organize this public-private partnership | E 3 + bis ° * 
Es with the Lincoln/Lancaster County Health | SP ii te i in ve 
j e Department. CDV addresses the shortage of i ad 
: > licensed, quality day care for infants and toddlers. 
, ee se . James, now seven months old, was only two 
+ . ’ SE ss months old when he started day care with Gina 
hy a , Kuhl, a licensed CDV provider. “Gina shows 
| P~J¥ a . love to all of the kids,’ says Nelson, “If all 
a | <4 [CDV providers] are like Gina, the program 
af is fantastic.” A story about the Child 
Development Venture appears on page 13. 
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Network Technician Carol Meedel 
shows off a line card that gives 
Centrex users the ability to customize 
each phone line with convenient, 
time-saving features like call forward- 
ing or call pickup. A story about 
Lincoln Telephone’s Centrex service 
begins on page 3. 
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Comments 


The telecommunications industry con- 
tinues to change rapidly, as evidenced in 
the article on the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s (FCC) interconnec- 
tion and co-location order on page 12. 
Today, we face competition in nearly 
every phase of our business. In the very 
near future, we will have competition at 
the local exchange, at least for our high- 
volume business customers in Lincoln. 

We strongly oppose the FCC’s inter- 
connection order because of its long- 
term consequences on our national goal 
of universal service. In our comments to 
the FCC when they were still consider- 
ing the issue, we noted that “expanded 
interconnection will represent a dramatic 
change in public policy and raise issues 
involving aggregate consumer benefit, 
geographic rate averaging, Carrier of last 
resort obligations and universal service.’ 

In other words, we tried to point out 
that mandatory interconnection could 
very well hinder the ability of telephone 
companies to continue providing 
reasonably priced telephone service to all 
customers, especially those in rural areas. 

We went on to ask the FCC to “con- 
sider the issues in the broader context of 
public policy goals and to understand 
how existing subsidy mechanisms have 
supported such goals.” Obviously, our 
concerns and the concerns of many 
other telephone companies were not per- 
suasive to a majority of the FCC. 

While we all continue to oppose the 
FCC’s interconnection order on many 
fronts, we must also take the necessary 
steps to comply with the order. We must 
position ourselves to be even more com- 


petititve. How do we do this? 


For starters, we can continue to do the 
things that have worked so well for us in 
meeting competition in other areas of 
our business: 

L} Continue to become more market 
and sales oriented. 

CL} Strive to give our customers what 


they want, not what we think they want. 


LL) Emphasize quality in everything we 
do, from the installation and delivery of 
the phone service to the format and 
appearance of.our bill. 

(J Continue to work efficiently so we 
can keep our prices competitive. 

LJ Participate in local economic and 
community development programs to 
strengthen the communities on which 
both our customers and our company 
depend. 

If we do these things well, there is 
much to gain. Our customers remain 
satisfied, our communities prosper, our 
revenues grow and the value of the 
company rises. 

Much is at stake in the months and 
years ahead. While we will continue to 
work for policies that allow us the level 
playing field we deserve, we must at the 
same time continue our efforts to meet 
our customers’ needs, the first time, 


every time. 
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James E. Geist 
Chairman & CEO 


Custom features, flexibility and 
affordability are key reasons 
customers—both large and small— 
are signing up for Centrex. 

As telephone systems go, Centrex is 
hardly the new kid on the block. It’s 
been 15 years since Lincoln Telephone 
welcomed the University of Nebraska 
and National Bank of Commerce as its 
first Centrex customers. 

What’s new, according to Steve Edie, 
marketing manager government 
accounts & Centrex, is that many small 
customers—some with only one or two 
lines— have discovered Centrex’s ver- 
satility and affordability. 

Over the past five years, Centrex has 
grown tremendously. Today it’s one of 
Lincoln Telephone’s fastest growing ser- 
vices and a major contributor to the 
company’s bottom line. Since 1988, 
revenues have doubled while the 
number of lines have increased by 60%. 
Last year, the number of Centrex lines 
added was more than double what had 
been forecast. 


“Our orders have steadily increased 


over the last couple of years,” says Ron 
Ahl, general service supervisor in 
Customer Services who oversees 


installations. “We usually don’t have a 


The Comeback Kid 


day go by where we are not adding to an 
existing Centrex system, installing for a 
new customer or replacing an existing 
service with Centrex.” 

It certainly wasn’t always that way. 
Centrex lost its edge about the time the 
telephone industry became deregulated. 
Competition started creeping in and 
PBX (private branch exchange) manufac- 
turers introduced digital equipment 
loaded with versatile new features: con- 
ference calling, call forwarding, speed 
calling and call routing out of a switch 
that would chose the most economical 
connection. Centrex couldn't compete. 

PBX, with its many features, was an 
attractive system, but many smaller 
customers had a difficult time with the 
price. And while many liked owning 
and controlling their equipment and 
having it on site, it wasn’t what every 
business wanted. 

Centrex was given a new lease on life 
in 1987 when Lincoln Telephone 


Marketing’s Mari Sanders and Steve Edie assist business customers with Centrex. 


installed a new Northern Jelecom 
DMS-100/200 Centrex switch. It was a 
phenomenal change. The old Centrex 
switch —the #2-EAX with only 25 
features —paled in comparison to the 
DMS-100/200’s 246 available features. 

“Over the past five years, we’ve 
expanded and upgraded it,” says Bill 
Leonard, engineering manager-general 
equipment. “We’ve added four remotes 
making it possible to offer a city-wide 
Centrex service in Lincoln. CLASS ser- 
vices were installed in 1991. Last year, 
automatic call distribution was added.” 
This feature, which many state offices 
are using, queues incoming calls and 
directs them to the next available phone 
station. Mail order businesses, airline 
reservation centers and other businesses 
find this feature indispensable for effi- 
ciently handling large volumes of incom- 
ing calls. 

“We've got a good Centrex system. It 
should serve us well for the foreseeable 
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with Centrex about a year ago. “The key 
problem was the fact that the bank has 
many branches and their PBX couldn't 


effectively handle their multi-site arrange- 


ment.’ In particular, Park says that as calls | Si: 
were transferred from the main number = 
to the appropriate person, the audio } = 
level dropped making it difficult for 5 = 
customers to hear and be heard. Centrex ~ 
changed all of that with direct inward ~ 
dialing. Havelock Bank customers can = 
now phone the office or branch directly. 3 a 
Three Basic Reasons E 
Typically, most businesses— whether | 
they have one or two lines or thousands 
of lines—like Centrex for three basic 
It doesn’t take Customer Service Technician Richard Summers long to install Centrex. lela at 
LL) Cost-Effectiveness: Centrex pro- 
vides the same kinds of features offered 
future,’ adds Jim Bohl, supervising Centrex system allows them to do so by PBX or key systems, yet does not 
engineer-switching. “We’re nowhere much more. An important benefit has require a major investment in 
close to using its full capacity.” been the ability to tie in a second office equipment. | 
in the Haymarket that’s not always LJ Reliability: System redundancy . 
Room to Grow staffed. Centrex’s direct in-dial capabil- eliminates disruptions. Lincoln Tele- Customer service technicians like Richard Summers can easily add more phone lines for Centrex customers. 
The government sector—state offices, ity, combined with custom call forward- phone provides 24-hour on-site person- - 
city and county government and the ing, allows those phones to be answered nel for maintenance service and on-line ; ; 
University of Nebraska—account for by personnel in the main office or for- diagnostics. eee cae ne The H £C 
Ta YP . ne for start-up companies that don't have e Fleart of Centrex 
nearly four of every five lines in Centrex warded into voice mail” LJ Flexibility: The system grows and : : The Northern Telecom DMS-100/ 
service. It’s a big part of Lincoln Tele- adapts to changing business conditions no cap na me ae prone re 200 C < switch, | d h : 
: ae Solutions That Work ee nde War edge at Edie says. He’s also seen it benefit SLitien SWITCH, JOC ALEC OT EE Se 
phone’s Centrex business, but forecasts Lines can be easily added or taken out re eee te na DRE ond floor at 15th & M, handles both 
indicate only minimum growth here. Havelock Bank, another customer so customers pay only for the lines 2 h . ckl : || | Centrex and POTS (plain old tele- 
The market that’s now opening up is Park has worked with, replaced its PBX needed a =P — ete ee " ecai Mo bh Sees ses Sales 
| , 7 ; with high demand periods during the j | | phone service) lines. About two-thirds 
with smaller Dustnesses: In the last five ee ee rea, cert | i of those lines are Centrex. They 
years, these commercial accounts have “= Ee Me os nn Sera anne Cena, (na | | generate about 60% of the call volume. 
seen open a peat increase in the ’ phone ceruiedsare ceded «hen | F ie was cutover ae I, 
number of lines in Centrex service. th Tee . Since then, remote switches have 
“Lincoln Telephone is paying close and i SSE Vege nr deete tener ST | | been added at 49th & Walker, 48th & 
attention to customers with fewer than “ City-Wide Centrex vem! ) J South, 27th & Old Cheney and 
25 lines,” says Edie. “This market : | City-wide Centrex gives businesses } | Nance & Main. These remotes make 
includes small retail businesses, = with multiple locations the ability to LU ane | Centrex an option to nearly 90% of 
insurance companies and especially | transfer calls without having to ask the ) pa Lincoln customers and allow for city- 
customers who have outgrown their | caller to dial another number. It makes it faq wide Centrex. 
present telephone system.’ \ easy to reach the correct person— : i Recent upgrades to the switch added 
That was the case with the Downtown whereed hak personae ia che peat cube it CLASS services and Automatic Call 
Lincoln Association. Last fall, they | cle or across ‘con in another office. For Distribution. 
merged with the Haymarket Develop- retail businesses, Centrex allows calls to Switchroom Supervisor Charlie 
ment Corporation and moved into new Fs | oi Lope A wy Moore and a staff of 12 network 
offices. Their 25-year-old lamp and key deaacnicanea ser aluie he ai technicians and frame attendants 
system was giving them problems and 3 possible. . oversee the around-the-clock opera- 
they needed more lines. Centrex was the : 1993 should be another good year for tions, testing and troubleshooting on 
solution according to Account Execu- ait aah z| Lincoln eleenGne eC sutras Guiness the Centrex switch. 
tive Dennis Park. “A new seven-line Network technicians like Phyllis Filbert monitor the Centrex switch around the clock. 


Humming Right Along 


With the completion of its all 
digital network, Lincoln Tele- 
phone distinguishes itself in the 
telecommunications industry. 


by Pat Pike 


The final call clicked and clattered its 
way through the switch, then fell silent. 
As the last remaining electro-mechani- 


as midnight approached on December 
17, a new computer-operated digital 
switch hummed quietly into operation, 
signaling the end of a 13-year conversion 
program. 

With the conversion, which occurred 
at Waco in York county, the company’s 
entire network is now operating from 
computer-controlled, digital switching 
systems, making Lincoln Telephone 
among the first of the larger telephone 


cal switch in the territory came to a stop 


Cable Attendants Max Rhodes and Wes Tonniges 
(right) make the final cut at Waco. 


companies in the nation to become 
100% digital. 

The conversion program began with 
the installation of the company’s first 
digital switch in the Shelby central office 
nearly 13 years ago. It involved the 
replacement of 141 switches at a cost of 
$87 million. In addition to the switch 
replacements, the company also placed 
digital switches into service in five newly 
erected central offices in the Lincoln 
area. 

The new switch at Waco, population 
214, is a 330-line Stromsburg-Carlson 
Remote Line Switch and will home in 
on a digital central office switch in York. 
The $132,000 cost of the new switch is 
part of about $34 million the company 
spent in 1992 for service improvements. 
With the exception of the first couple of 


years of the digital conversion project, 
the funding for these network improve- 
ments has been entirely generated 
within the company. 

The advantages of digital equipment 
for customers include: faster and quieter 
completion of calls, faster and more 
accurate transmission of data com- 
munications, 0 Plus dialing, Automated 
Calling Card Service, International 
Direct Dialing, and a number of 
optional Enhanced Custom Calling 
Services. 

There are many advantages of digital 
switching equipment for the company, 
too. These include: more efficient opera- 
tion, less maintenance on switches, less 
space to house the switches and the abil- 
ity to maintain and administer the 
digital switching equipment from the 
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100% DIGITAL 


Lincoln ‘blephoie’ s all-digital network makes it a leader in the industry. President Frank Hilsabeck a 


Lincoln Telephone &) 


Senior Engineer Curt Nelson (right) are shown with the DMS-100/200 Centrex switch. 
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Network Technician Gayle Hager activates lines 
on the new switch as Ewald Ochsner, area 
assistant manager, looks on. 


b] . 
company’s network control center in 
Lincoln. 

The conversion program also triggered 


a building replacement program as many 


of the Central Dial Office (CDO) 


He’s Seen ’Em All 


For Cecil Bacon, area switchroom 
supervisor, there was a sense of deja vu 


vice at Waco on December 18. Bacon 
had been present 13 years ago when 
the company’s first digital switch went 
into operation at Shelby, approx- 
imately 25 miles north of Waco. He 
had also, along with Virgil VerMaas, 
recently retired area transmission 
supervisor, been responsible for most 
of the 137 conversions throughout 
Lincoln Telephone’s 22-county area. 
“After so many conversions, this one 
at Waco was almost routine.” Bacon 
says. “It now takes us about 15 minutes 
to make the actual cut from the old 
switch to the new. That first cut at 


as a new digital switch was cut into ser- 
Shelby took about three hours.” 


buildings were replaced to accommodate 
the new switching systems. 

Building Design Engineer Bill Leitgeb 
notes there were several reasons to 
replace the old buildings: 

Space Requirements: Because the.old 
switches had to remain in operation 
right up to the time of the final cut to 
the new switch, a CDO needed to be big 
enough to accommodate both switches. 
If it wasn’t, it had to be replaced. 

Location: If nearby structures posed a 
fire hazard to the old wooden CDO, a 
new building was erected in a safer 
location. 

Temperature Control: Digital switches 
can't take the heat like the old electro- 
mechanical switches could. They 
operate best when the temperature is 
between 65 and 85 degrees and need 


well-insulated, air-conditioned buildings 


Like the switch at Waco, the earlier 
digital switch at Shelby was a 
Stromburg-Carlson System Century. 
Cost of the switch at Shelby was approx- 
imately $275,000. The Waco switch was 
installed at a cost of $132,000. 


As installation of the switches became 


routine, the number of installations 
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to maintain optimum conditions. 

In all, 82 central dial offices were 
replaced throughout the territory —a $4 
million investment. Construction costs 
ranged from $30,000 to $700,000 per 
building. Most of these were concrete, 
environmentally controlled structures 
which replaced small wooden structures 
erected as much as 30 years earlier. 

In addition, five new CDOs were 
erected in Lincoln. The one at 48th & 
South was a replacement of an existing 
CDO. New CDOs were erected at 7th & 
Fletcher, Coddington & Arlington, 
84th & Van Dorn and Main & Nance 
to accommodate the city’s growth. A 
new remote switching center was also 
erected at 84th & M. 

Pat Pike edits the Casual. Observer. As 
editor of CO. Magazine, she covered many 
of these late-night cutovers. 


increased until a peak of 20 switches 
were installed in 1989. Eighteen more 
were cut in 1990, 12 in 1991 and the 
final 16 in 1992. In all, Bacon and Ver- 
Maas and their crews of COE installer- 
repairmen replaced 137 switches, 
with Bacon installing most of the 
Stromburg switches and VerMaas 
working on the Northern Telecom 
DSTM switches. The two worked 
together on the A&E switches 
installed in several larger towns in the 
territory. 

Ironically, the digital switch at 
Shelby is scheduled to be senisesd 
within the next year or so. It is already 
becoming obsolete as a result of the 


rapid advance of switching technology. 
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FIRST OF MANY 

New pay phones equipped with a 
TDD (Telecommunications Device for 
the Deaf) are giving Lincoln-area people 
with hearing impairments more flex- 
ibility in their lifestyles. 

Lincoln Telephone recently installed 
nine TDD-equipped pay phones in the 
Lincoln area, according to Dale Weber, 
account services supervisor in Customer 


Services. Seven are on the UNL campus. 


Gateway Shopping Center and St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital have also added one 
of these specially-equipped pay phones. 

Each $2,250 unit features a keyboard 
and read-out display that slides open 
only when a TDD number is called and 
is answered by a person using a [DD 
set. The units are mounted in the shelf 
normally used for storing a copy of the 
telephone directory. Supply’s Joe Chism 
modifies each phone booth to securely 
hold the TDD unit. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act 
mandates the conditions for adding 
TDD-equipped pay phones in both new 
and older buildings which are accessible 
to the public. Lincoln Telephone leases 
and installs the units when they are 
requested by businesses and 
organizations. 


IT PAYS TO BE CAREFUL 


There’s a greater chance you'll have 
your house broken into than ever being 
a victim of a life-threatening crime, 
notes Officer Ken Handy, a 14-year vet- 
eran of the Lincoln Police Department. 

Most crimes are crimes of opportunity. 
A dangling handbag invites a purse 
snatcher. An unlocked window attracts 
an intruder. Eliminate the opportunity, 
says Handy, and you could avoid the 
crime. 

Handy, who conducted two seminars 
on Personal Safety for employees in 
January, says crimes of violence—rape, 
robbery, purse snatching, muggings — 
occur least often. Even though the 
number of rapes in Lincoln is half the 
national average, Handy urges women to 
be alert to their surroundings. Statistics 
reveal that 75% of rapists stalk their 
victim. 

Keep these three tips in mind, says 
Handy, and you'll greatly improve your. 
personal safety: 

e If you feel uncomfortable or threat- 
ened, move to an area where there is 
more light and people. 

e There’s safety in numbers. Walk with a 
friend. If you live alone, turn on lights 
in your house so it appears that more 
than one person lives there. 

¢ Use the locks you’ve got. Burglars 
“break into” homes through unlocked 
windows 85% of the time. Even when 
you are at home, keep your home 
locked at all times. 

Cindy Kaliff, a counselor and training 
director at the Lincoln Employee Assis- 
tance Program, advises people to be 
alert, be aware and, if threatened, make 
a scene. “Embarrassment is the least of 

your worries,’ she says. “Yelling, blowing 
a whistle or honking a car horn will 
attract attention. Someone is going to 
see what the noise is all about.” 

Self defense measures can be practiced 


to prevent attacks. “If assaulted, you 


should remain calm, then be fast, aggres- 
sive and strong about any action you 
take,’ says Kaliff. “Above all, remember 
you are not trying to win, you are trying 
to escape.” 

Don't tempt fate. Follow the advice of 
the experts when it comes to personal 
safety. 

To obtain information on self-defense 
classes offered in Lincoln, Kaliff suggests 
contacting the YWCA or Rape/Spouse 
Abuse Crisis Center. 

Employees can also contact the 
Lincoln EAP at 476-0186 for informa- 


tion or assistance about personal safety 


concerns. 
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LOTS GET LIGHTS 


Lincoln Electric System has installed 


street lights in parking lots and alley 
ways to provide better security in the 
downtown and near downtown areas. 

Two Lincoln Telephone parking 
areas—the lot behind the 500 building 
and the east lot of the 401 building— 
now have street light fixtures along alley 
ways that run through them. 

While the new lights do not illuminate 
the entire parking lots, they brighten 
areas large enough to accommodate the 
vehicles of employees who work at 
night. Employees are encouraged to park 
their cars in these lighted areas and to 
walk with others to and from the park- 
ing areas. 

Employees working nights at 15th @ 
M are also encouraged to use the lighted 
lot at 1620 M. 


READY TO SERVE 


When mobile telephones, pagers, 
cordless telephones, answering 
machines, central office equipment, 
data equipment or other company 
owned test equipment need fixing, 
contact the Supply Service’s Elec- 
tronic Shop or its Telephone Repair 
Shop located at 330 S. 21st Street in 
Lincoln. 

In addition to being a Motorola 
Master Shop, the Electronic Shop is 
an authorized repair facility for 
Panasonic and Cobra telephone 
equipment —cordless, single and 
multi-line sets and answering devices. 
They also repair TDD (Telephone 
Device for the Deaf) units manufac- 
tured by Ultratec. 

The employees in the Electronic 
Shop who do the work include Dick 
Eckles, Rick Frey, Russ Grieser, Bob 
Johnson, “Mac” McGinnes, Bill 
Malcolm, Dennis Zabel and Shop 
Clerk Joyce Kunert who handles 
administrative functions. Thelma 
Mahlman, Shirley Pankoke and 
Mark Butler work in the Telephone 
Repair Shop. 


CALL, WRITE OR FAX 


A brief questionnaire included in 
this issue asks for your comments on 
the magazine. Please take a few 
minutes to respond. You may either 
fill out the card or voice your opi- 
nions by calling Finger ips in 
Hastings or Lincoln and selecting 
Code 6788 (NPUT). Please note that 
callers outside these calling areas may 
incur a toll charge. 

We will use your input to help 
evaluate the articles that appear in 
CO. Magazine. It’s also an oppor- 
tunity for you to make suggestions for 
improving communications at 


Lincoln Telecommunications. 
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Operator Services’ Claudia Severin shows members of Nebraska’s Legislative Transportation Committee 
the basics of directory assistance. Left to right: Severin, Sen. Dan Fisher, Sen. Jerry Schmitt, Sen. 
Dwite Pedersen, Sr. Vice President Charlie Arnold and Sen. Doug Kristensen, committee chairman. 


ON TOUR 


Members of Nebraska’s Legislative 
‘Transportation Committee visited 
Lincoln Telephone’s headquarters and 
met with several company officials. 

Sen. Doug Kristensen, chairman of 
the Transportation Committee, along 
with three newly elected members of the 
committee—Sen. Dwite Pedersen, Sen. 
Dan Fisher and Sen. Jerry Schmitt— met 
with Chairman Jim Geist and President 
Frank Hilsabeck on January 11. Also on 
hand were Elaine Carpenter and Gary 
Rex, who handle government affairs 
activities for Lincoln Telephone. Senior 
Vice President Charlie Arnold led the 
group on a tour of the company’s key 


facilities at 15th @ M. 


ONE COOL HOLIDAY PARADE 


Sunny skies and below-freezing 
temperatures greeted an estimated 
30,000 parade-goers to the 8th annual 
Star City Parade held in early 
December. 

Lincoln Telephone employees braved 
cold weather to take the Star City 
Parade’s tallest balloon—‘Snowflake the 
Snowman’ which the company spon- 
sored—for a walk through downtown 
streets and to hand out free apple cider 
to the hardy souls who came out to 
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Volunteers who helped keep 
Snowflake “down to earth” were: Bill 
Edwards, Marla Shaw, Donna 
Osentowski, Kate Shanahan, Shelly 
Waggoner, Roger Harris, Deb Clark, 
Wendy Fiero, Robyn Hunt, Tom Jungck, 
Leroy Traudt, Duane Bauer, Joanna 
Workman, Bob Hraban, Gary Irvin, 
Doyle Kernes, Faye Stevens, Kenny 
Hanson, Jim Kirk, Barb Armstrong, 
Randy Jarolimek, Cheryl Dunbar, Judy 
Sullivan, Curt Youngman, Charlie 
Clauss, Rod Halsted, Frank Sherbondy, 
Partrick Norris. 

Susan Esquivel, Terry Hupka, Rox- 
anne Ashman, Steve Strain and Jerry 
Tice handed out an estimated 1,800 
cups—roughly 56 gallons—of apple cider. 


PACKAGE DEAL 


Past issues of Lincoln Telecom- 
munications CO. Magazine published 
between 1989 and 1992 are now avail- 
able in a single, hard-bound volume. 
It is available to employees and 
retirees at cost for $29 per book. To 
order your copy, send a check to: 
Lincoln Telecommunications Com- 
pany, c/o Corporate Communica- 
tions, 15 & M, Lincoln, NE 68502. 
Orders must be received by April 15. 


New Master Shop certification 
from Motorola helps Lincoln 
Telephone’s Electronic Shop 
helps keep cellular customers 
‘on the air.”’ 

Accidents happen. Cellular phones 
are dropped. Coffee and soft drinks get 
spilled on them. Dirt and dust creep 
into crevices. When it happens, custom- 
ers want their phones fixed . . . now! 

Help is here. The Electronic Shop in 
Supply Services has earned Motorola’s 
Master Shop certification. Authorized 
repairs can often be made the same day. 

The Electronic Shop was designated a 
Master Repair Shop on October 28, 
1992. According to Wayne Penney, man- 
ager of service administration at 
Motorola, “[Master Shop certification] is 
an important recognition we give only 
to those shops that can meet and com- 
ply with our strict criteria.” It allows 
technicians to do additional repairs to 
Motorola cellular products that 
previously could only be handled at the 
company’s main repair facility in 
Libertyville, Ill. 

“We’re authorized to diagnose and per- 
form certain repairs for units still under 
warranty. Motorola reimburses us for 
the work we perform,’ according Bruce 
Wood, general equipment repair super- 
visor in Supply Services. 

“We replace keypads, microphones, 
ringers and make a number of other 
repairs right here in our shop,’ says 
Vince Kuhlman, equipment repair 
supervisor. “It’s a great service, especially 
for customers in the Lincoln area.” 

Kuhlman, who knows that even one 
day can be an eternity for customers 
who rely on their cellular phones, says 
he hopes to be able to repair a unit and 
get the customer back on the air all in 
the same day. 


Being able to do repair work locally 


Bill Malcolm, a graduate of Motorola’s 
advanced technical training class, repairs a 
cellular phone. 


saves customers at least two days—that’s 
the time it takes to ship the units to 
Illinois and back. Plus, Kuhlman notes, 
most customers like having a local place 
to handle their repairs. 

“We're estimating that we'll see about a 
25-30% increase in our workload?” says 
Kuhlman. 

Bill Malcolm, Dennis Zabel and 
Kuhlman graduated from Motorola’s 
advanced technical training class—just 
one of the prerequisites for Master Shop 
certification. 

Lincoln Telephone’s Electronic Shop 
is one of only 80 shops in the US. that 
has earned Motorola’s certification. In 
Nebraska, only one other shop—US 
West in Omaha-—has been granted 
master shop status. The next nearest 
master shops are in Denver, Dallas, 


Minneapolis or Chicago. 


Masters of Repair 


“We can perform authorized field 
repairs for Motorola-equipped cellular 
customers throughout the state and 
region,’ notes Kuhlman, “We hope to be 
of service to Lincoln Telephone Cellular 
and First Cellular Omaha customers, as 
well as other Motorola cellular users 
throughout the area.” 

Customers with units needing repair 
can bring them to Lincoln Telephone 
Cellular’s office at Cotner & O Street or 
to the Electronic Shop located on the 
second floor at 330 S. 21st Street. 


What it Takes To Be a 
Motorola Master Shop 


Only a select group of repair shops 
are certified as Motorola Master 
Shops. Here’s a partial list of the 
qualifications they have to meet: 
~ Successful performance as 
Motorola cellular authorized 
warranty service shop for at least 
one year. 

vy Three or more certified techni- 
cians who have graduated from 
Motorola’s technical training 
classes, including advanced 
course work. 

v Be equipped with specific test 
equipment and tools. 

vy Maintain an inventory of replace- 
ment parts that’s equal to 1/3rd 
of the peak monthly volume 
of repairs. 

vy On-site inspection of the facility 
and test equipment and tools 
required by Motorola. 

“Motorola’s products are extremely 
dependable,’ says Wood. According 
to a recent article in USA Today, 
Motorola’s pagers and cellular 
telephones are 99.99966% defect- 


free—less than 3.4 defects per million 


parts produced. 
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Good Sports 


Lincoln Telephone gives high school athletics and student 


athletes a boost. 


Lincoln Telephone and KOLN/ 
KGIN-TV (Channels 10-11) have teamed 
up to promote high school athletics. 

It began in the fall of 1991 when 
Lincoln Telephone became the exclusive 
sponsor of Channel 10-11’s Sports 
Round-Up, the only television program 
in Nebraska offering comprehensive 
coverage of high school athletics. Sports 
Round-Up airs on Friday nights from 
11 to 11:15 p.m. during the football and 
basketball seasons. 

“It’s watched mostly by parents, grand- 
parents and high school sports boost- 
ers—a good and fairly wide target 
audience for promoting Lincoln Tele- 
phone’s products and services,’ says 
Mark Matousek, advertising manager 
in Corporate Communications. 

Lincoln Telephone airs two ads during 
each segment of Sports Round-Up. 

One promotes a particular product or 
service. The other reminds viewers that 
athletic and academic excellence go 
hand-in-hand. 

As part of each Sports Round-Up pro- 
gram, the “Lincoln Telephone High 
School Athlete of the Week” is chosen 
for his or her outstanding athletic per- 
formance. The 10-11 sports announcers, 
based on nominations sent to the sta- 
tion by high school athletic directors 
and coaches, select the winner and 
announce the week’s top athlete during 
the Friday night broadcast. 

Winners are awarded certificates and 
the students’ schools are encouraged to 
make the presentation when the entire 
student body is assembled. Lela Kelliher, 
who handles media relations in Cor- 
porate Communications, prepares press 
releases and sends them to a student's 
hometown newspaper. “The award has 


been very popular, especialy in our 


territory where sports activities are a big 
part of community life? Kelliher says. 

Recent winners within Lincoln Tele- 
phone’s territory included three top 
volleyball players—Terri Steer of Crete 
High School, Angie Miller of Elmwood- 
Murdock High School and Tabitha 
Willnerd of Beatrice High School—and 
Renee Birkel, a cross-country runner 
from David City-Aquinas. 

Lincoln Telephone’s most recent 
sports tie-in has been as sponsor 
of a mini video sports clinic produced 
by KOLN. 

Coach’s Corner, which made its debut 
in November, features some of 
Nebraska’s well-known coaches offering 
tips on both the fundamentals and the 
fine points of playing a sport. It can be 
seen during the 6 p.m. newscast on 
Wednesdays and is aired the following 
weekend during CBS Sports 
programming. 

Coach’s Corner’s first series focused 
on basketball and featured Angela Beck, 
head women’s basketball coach for the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln. The 
10-part series was broadcast from 


‘Tune In 


Sports reports, playing tips and 
recognition of top athletes from 
Lincoln Telephone and Channels 
10-11. 

Coach’s Corner: Playing tips from 
some of the Heartland’s most notable 
coaches. Watch for it during Wednes- 
day’s 6 p.m. newscast and on the fol- 
lowing weekend during CBS Sports 
programming. 

Sports Round-Up: Weekly sports 


LETE 


of the Week 


November 18 to January 17. A brochure 
summarizing the tips was available from 
Channels 10-11 and from displays in 
Phone Centers and business offices. 

Coming up in March will be tips on 
soccer. When that ends on May 23, 
Coach’s Corner will feature baseball 
and T-ball until August 1. Volleyball tips 
are scheduled from August 19 to 
October 24. 

Lincoln Telephone is also a sponsor of 
10-11’s coverage of the boys’ and girls’ 
state high school basketball finals. Dur- 
ing the tournament, which is held in 
March, Lincoln Telephone is the 
exclusive sponsor of the boys’ and girls’ 
Coaches All-State Basketball teams in 
all five classes. 

“These programs and activities repre- 
sent the kind of events Lincoln Tele- 
phone wants to support and be 
associated with,’ says Elaine Carpenter, 
director of Corporate Communications. 
“Our television ads reach more than 
30,000 households and underscore 
Lincoln Telephone’s image as a business 
committed to the people and com- 
munities we serve.’ 


show covering high school athletics 
throughout Nebraska. Can be seen on 
Friday nights from 11 to 11:15 p.m. 

Athlete of the Week: Selected by 
the KOLN/KGIN sportscasters and 
announced during the Friday night 
broadcast of Sports Round-Up. 

Coaches All-State Basketball 
Teams: Lincoln Telephone sponsors 
the selection of girls’ and boys’ teams in 
all five classes. Takes place during the 
first two weekends of March. 


Sorting out the FCC’s recent order 
regarding interconnection and co- 
location hasn’t been easy. 

Things haven't been the same since 
the FCC released Docket 91-141, the 
order calling for “expanded interconnec- 
tion” for interstate special access. Ask 
Revenue Requirements’ Dan Davis. 


Since October 19, 1992, Davis 


has been devoting most of his 


<o time figuring out how ; 
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versial 141-page order. It’s 

taking a dedicated effort on the part of 
many people and departments for 
Lincoln Telephone to comply. 

The order requires Lincoln Telephone 
and all other Tier One local exchange 
carriers— companies with annual 
revenues over $100 million —to offer 
interconnectiion alternatives to the cur- 
rent interstate special access rate struc- 
ture. This allows end users (principally 
business customers), interexchange car- 
riers (AIT& 1, MCI and Sprint, for 
example) and competitive access pro- 
viders (such as Jeleport) to intercon- 
nect their special access circuits with 
our network by purchasing a con- / 
nection into our central offices. f 

For example, a business customer | 
will be able to purchase transmission 


services from someone else and 


work. This alternative transmis- 
sion provider can then purchase 
3 connection into our central 


bypass Lincoln Telephone’s net- | 

office. Prior to this order our 
4 
{ 


i ee physical co-loca- 


A Herculean Effort 


customers had to purchase both the cen- 
tral office connection and transmission 
services from Lincoln Telephone. This 
new arrangement could mean a loss of 
revenue to the company. 

The FCC says the comprehensive new 
rules are expected to move the telecom- 
munications industry closer to local 
exchange competition, but many in the 
industry —including Lincoln Tele- 


phone -—object to the mandatory @ im 


nature of the order. U4 
In particular is the issue of phy- 4 
sical co-location. The order yp Mc 
specifies that local exchange 
carriers (LECs) must 
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that request it) 
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although parties 

remain free “to nego- 

tiate satisfactory 
virtual co-location 
arrangements” 

For Lincoln Telephone, 

this means providing physical 
space in central offices to other 
interconnectors— companies that 


- would provide transmission services for 


special access. An alternative, if both 
parties agree, would allow the co-locator 
to provide fiber facilities to a intercon- 
nection point close to the LEC’s central 
office. This is known as virtual co- 


location. 


YZ ‘Herculean, if not impossible: 


“The irony of it all is that the order 
not only encourages bypass, it sets . ~ 
up situations where the LECs 
must help the various 
parties in their bypass wv + 
efforts,’ says Davis, o/ = 
“The October a : 
order was a Ee 
bit unre- 


alistic in mandating 


\ Vy, ee co-location at 


every central office where 
space is available. The sheer 
volume of work that needed 


S to be accomplished by the Feb- 


ruary 16 deadline was, as one peti- 
tioner to the docket describes, 
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On December 18, 1992, the FCC 
relaxed this requirement for co- 
location to central offices mutually 
agreed upon by the LECs and co- 
locators. 

Despite the order’s complexities and 
the many gray areas which still have to 
be interpreted, Lincoln Telephone 
employees and departments have rallied 
to accomplish this major task. 

Engineering’s Bill Leonard and his 
general equipment group surveyed each 
of the company’s 137 central offices to 
determine space availability and 
technical feasibility for physical 
co-location. 

Jim Kortum, separations and access 
supervisor in Revenue Requirements, 
analyzed building costs and determined 
cost per square foot. This information, 
along with the cost of power, environ- 
mental conditioning and other 
overhead factors determine the original 
cost per square foot. 

Personnel’s Larry Small, who oversees 


buildings, safety and security, analyzed 


SS 


security procedures that will allow 
authorized personnel, other than 
Lincoln Telephone employees, to gain 
access to sites with co-location. 

Gary Gergen and Al Schroeder in 
Outside Plant Engineering’s planning 
group and Jan Friesen, separations and 
access supervisor in Revenue Require- 
ments, looked at how a co-locator’s 
cable would enter each central office, 
where the splice would occur, how much 
conduit would be used, if any, and the 
cost of each of these components. 
Because this is a new type of service, 
Reid Curtis in Revenue Requirements’ 
Rates & Tariffs group is developing tariff 
language and terms and conditions for 
these services. 

Other areas that have to be addressed 
include: estimating potential demand, 
co-locators’ legal liabilities, billing 
modifications, and safety requirements. 

There’s been considerable controversy 
surrounding mandatory physical co- 
location, as well as the short time frame 
to meet the requirements of the order. 
Local exchange carriers are requesting 
that the FCC issue a stay of the physical 
co-location requirement. USTA, the 
industry’s trade association, has also 
filed a Petition for Reconsideration on 
many of the issues in the order. 

“Even though the original order was 
modified,” says Davis, “all involved must 
continue to work together in 
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accomplishing the ‘Herculean’ task. 


Terry Walkenhorst Treinen promotes the 
company’s audiotex services. 


Audiotex turns telephones into 
convenient sources of information. 

If this page could talk, you’d hear a 
familiar voice. 

When Terry Walkenhorst Treinen 
started with the company 20 years ago, 
she was a long-distance operator—a 
friendly voice helping callers. Today, her 
friendly recorded voice helps hundreds of 
callers each day. 

Call Pershing Municipal Auditorium 
and it’s Treinen asking you to “Press one 
if you’re calling from a touch-tone 
phone.’ Most times, she’s the one who 
informs you that “Your call cannot be 
completed as dialed” And, yes, that’s 
Treinen announcing the public schools’ 
daily lunch menu on FingerT ips. 

As Information Services Coordinator 
in Corporate Communications, Treinen 
works as both a promoter and provider 
of Lincoln Telephone’s interactive audio- 
and videotex services like Finger ips 
and the information kiosks located 
around Lincoln. 

Lincoln Telephone introduced 
audiotex services to customers when 
Fingerlips made its debut in the 1989 


edition of the Lincoln directory. 
Hastings was added in 1991. It’s been a 
popular addition. Nearly two million 
codes are expected to be accessed this 
year, up from more than a million the 
first year. The number of information 
codes has expanded to 107 today, 
including the LincolnCall section that 
offers information about local activities 
and community services. 

‘To create the messages that callers 
hear, many of the organizations appear- 
ing in the LincolnCall section of Finger- 
Tips, as well as some of the Talking 
Yellow Pages advertisers, use Lincoln 
Telephone’s small recording studio to 
tape their messages. 

Most announcements are written and 
recorded by people within each organi- 
zation, but Treinen often lends a hand. 
As an experienced scriptwriter and 
seasoned announcer, Ireinen says she’s 
more than happy to critique scripts and 
offer advice. “I want the results to be 
both effective and professional,” she says. 

More sophisticated messages — those 
combining voice, music and sound 
effects—can easily be created through 
GTE Directory Services Corp. in Dallas, 
a subsidiary of the company that pro- 
duces Lincoln Telephone’s directory. 

“It’s one of the nation’s largest record- 
ing studios specializing in audiotex,” says 
Treinen. “It’s staffed with some very 
talented, creative and fun people who 
do it all—write, produce, and record 
whatever kind of promotional message a 
customer needs.” 

‘Treinen says audiotex systems are 
booming now and Lincoln Telecom- 
munications continues to look for ways 
to offer new and enhanced features. But 
the real trend, she says, is towards multi- 
media services. 

“This technology is always changing. 


It makes for a very interesting job.” 


CELEBRATING RETIREMENT 


“You helped build one of the best tele- 
phone companies in the U.S. Thanks for 
bringing us this far)” noted Chairman 
Jim Geist speaking before the 27 
honored guests and their spouses who 
attended the 1992 annual retirement 
banquet. 

Last year, 48 employees, with a total of 
1,752 years of service, retired from the 
company. Fifteen employees— nearly a 
third—had 40 or more years of service. 
Bud Wheatcraft and Lester Ellis headed 
the list with 45 years of service. 

Among the nearly 80 who attended 
the November 4 party held at the 
Ramada Inn were each retiree’s depart- 
ment head, corporate officers and 
members of the board of directors. 


THEY ’VE RETIRED 


All locations are Lincoln unless otherwise noted. 


Antha E. Amend 
Operator 
21 Years 


Donald E. Cotton 
Account Representative 


37 Years 


Margaret L. Dillaplain 
Territory Clerk 
Tecumseh 


16 Years 


Kathleen Culver, 1/11/93 
Chief Service Operator 
Retired 1983 
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Ralph Schweitzer receives a retirement gift from 
Jim Geist. 


Dennis Heidbrink pins a corsage on retiree Lester and Rosanne Ellis. 


Pat Sperry. 


Ralph R. Retzlaff Velda L. Wagner 
Accounting Manager- Territory Clerk 
Revenue Fairbury 
37 Years 36 Years 
Lola M. Spidell Dale C. Weaver 
Service Representative Engineering Manager 
23 Years Linlel Systems, Inc. 

48 Years 
Virgil E. VerMaas Net picule’: ; 
Area Transmission Pee nee 
Supervisor Opemtor 

31 Years 


36 Years 


Otto Nelsen, 1/21/93 
General Accountant 


Retired 1959 


Virginia Lempka, 12/18/92 
Operator, Tecumseh 


Retired 1967 


In Brief 


Agreement Reached 
On Calling Plans 


A one-time credit and ongoing rate 
adjustments for both residential and 
business customers take effect in March. 

The change is the result of a year-long 
study to determine if rate changes which 
took effect in 1991, including Extended 
Area Service (EAS), Enhanced Local 
Calling Areas (ELCAs), long distance 
rates and basic local service rates within 
Lincoln Telephone’s calling area, were 
revenue-neutral as mandated by the 
Nebraska Public Service Commission. 

In January, Lincoln Telephone and the 
PSC negotiated an agreement after ana- 
lyzing the results of the study that 
monitored actual versus forecast reve- 
nue. Annual overearnings of slightly 
over $1 million were agreed upon—a 
compromise to the different method- 
ologies Lincoln Telephone and the PSC 
used in forecasting revenues from these 
plans. 

A stipulated agreement approved by 
the PSC on February 5 set forth a plan 
calling for a one-time credit for all 
residential and business customers, in 
addition to a rate reduction on long 
distance calls within the company’s 
22-county service area. 

The one-time credits paid out by 
Lincoln Telephone are expected to result 
in about a $250,000 expense against first 


quarter revenues. 


Radio Shack Franchise 
Up For Sale 


Lincoln Telephone announced it will 
close its Radio Shack operation in 
Seward at the end of January. Increased 
competition, especially from discount 
stores, and eroding profit margins were 
key factors in the company’s decision to 
close the doors on its nine-year-old ven- 
ture. It was also felt that Lincoln Tele- 
phone’s identity had been compromised 


for Radio Shack’s name recognition and 
did not reflect the company’s strategy of 
promoting network services and leased 
telephone equipment. No major 
changes are planned for the Seward 
business office and employees who work 
there are not affected by the closure. 
They will focus on areas that give 
priority to network services that provide 
a competitive advantage and positive 
earnings contribution. The company 
hopes to sell its Radio Shack franchise to 
someone in the area. A close-out sale 
began December 9 and ended January 


30, 1993. 


Sikes Resigns as 


FCC Chairman 
Alfred Sikes, who was appointed FCC 


chairman in August of 1989, resigned 
January 19. Sikes, a Republican, was 
appointed by former President George 
Bush. During his tenure, Sikes oversaw 
many decisions that will affect the local 
exchange carrier (LEC) industry for 
years to come. These include: LEC price 
caps, amending the commission’s rules 
to allow telcos to provide video dialtone. 
Sikes was also a proponent of 
telco/cable, speaking out in favor of 
cross ownership. 


Inaugurating Change? 

The Clinton administration may 
mark a new era in telecommunications 
history, according to an article in the 
Winter issue of USTA’s Teletimes 
magazine. “There are already strong 
indications that a Clinton administra- 
tion will want to move quickly to 
revitalize our nation’s telecommunica- 
tion infrastructure in an effort to stimu- 
late economic recovery, the article 
states. 

The optimistic forecast is based on 
policy recommendations contained in 
Mandate for Change, a book from the 


Progressive Policy Institute of the 
Democratic Leadership Council. 
Clinton was DLC chairman before run- 
ning for president. The book recom- 
mends using “regulatory changes to 
encourage private efforts to build a mod- 
ern telecommunications infrastructure 
that will create boundless opportunities 
for U.S. entrepreneurs.” 

The article notes that Clinton has 
asked Vice President Al Gore, who co- 
authored two USTA-supported measures 
in the last Congress, to be the Presi- 
dent’s “ “Technology Czar} a clear signal 
the former senator will remain a key 
player in the formation of telecommuni- 
cations policies.” 


Award Winners 


Ads promoting products and services 
of Lincoln Telecommuncations won four 
awards at the Advertising Federation of 
Lincoln’s annual competition recogniz- 
ing the best in creative advertising. One 
gold and two silver “Addy” awards were 
won for material produced for Lincoln 
Telephone Long Distance. A television 
commercial promoting Lincoln Tele- 
phone’s Yellow Pages captured a silver 
“Addy,” The competition attracts entries 
from throughout the Midwest. 


New AIQGT Contract 


A new 10-year billing and collection 
agreement was signed with ATT last 
November. The new contract is expected 
to generate in excess of $2 million 
annually. 


Paying Dividends 

Investors who own common shares of 
Lincoln Telecommunications stock 
received a $0.22 dividend for the fourth 
quarter 1992. It was the 223rd con- 
secutive dividend paid by the corpora- 
tion since 1936. Dividends for 1992 
totaled $0.86—up from $0.80 in 1991 
and $0.74 in 1990, 
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Mother Earth Thanks You 


Lincoln Telecommunications 


Lincoln-area citizens pitched in like Instead of filling up 300 cubic yards of Spring 1993 
never before to make Lincoln Tele- the Lincoln landfill, the 110 tons of 
phone’s year-end campaign to recycle directories were trucked to Milford, Neb. 
old directories a success. An estimated and McPherson, Kansas where they’ll be @ 
55,000 directories were dropped off at remade into other products. All In a 


collection sites— more than twice as The Kansas recycler plans to use the 


many as were recycled in 1991. ground-up paper to make roofing 
“Directory recycling was a community shingles. In nearby Milford, last year’s \ eC S OF 
effort,’ according to John Dageford, tele- phone books will be shredded and used 


phone repair supervisor in Supply Ser- for livestock bedding. 


vices, and Corporate Communications’ 
Lela Kelliher, who coordinated the 
directory recycling program. 

Midwest Refuse provided the con- 
tainers. Russ’ IGA, Super Saver Stores 
and State Fair Park offered their 
businesses as collection sites. The city of 
Lincoln designated two of its recycling 
centers as drop off points. Gene Hanlon, 
who heads up Lincoln’s recycling efforts, 
also helped ensure the success of the 
program. Lincoln Telephone contracted 
with LANCO Industries, a division of 
the Lancaster County Office of Mental 
Retardation, to load the directories into 
large boxes for the trip to the recycling 
sites. 
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Comments 


I attended my first Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders in late April. Here are a few 
highlights. 

Chairmen don’t often get standing 
ovations, especially at annual meetings. 
But the stockholders and board of direc- 
tors rose to their feet as Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer James Geist con- 
cluded the meeting. It was a fitting send- 
off to the retiring chairman who earlier in 
the meeting had been recognized for his 
45 years of service and leadership. 

“Under your direction, we have 
become one of the leading local exchange 
companies in America,” noted President 
Frank Hilsabeck about Geist’s many 
achievements. “We have successfully 
diversified our business and we have 
remained true to our key corporate values 
of integrity, customer focus, excellence, 
teamwork and universal service. On 
behalf of the board of directors, share- 
holders and employees, I want to 
thank you.” 

As Geist leaves the day-to-day man- 
agement of the company, Thomas “Chip” 
Woods, III takes over as chairman and 
Frank Hilsabeck steps into the role of 
chief executive officer. 

Hilsabeck told stockholders he sees an 
“information economy” developing that 
combines enormous opportunities with 
critical issues that need to be addressed. 

“The ability to routinely and effec- 
tively manage information will promote 
the productivity of American industry, 
maintain American leadership in world 
markets and enhance the quality of life 
for all,” Hilsabeck said. “The nation’s 

local telephone companies are in a 
unique position to bring the advantages 


of an information economy to every busi- 


ness and, ultimately, to every home.” 


What’s holding back companies like 
Lincoln Telephone, according to 
Hilsabeck, is “an outdated national 
telecommunications policy which limits 
the services that we can provide.” 

For example, telephone companies 
must be allowed greater rate-making 
authority to compete with competitive 
access providers and even large customers 
who can now place their own equipment 
in central offices and vie for a major piece 
of our business without the responsibility 
of providing universal service. At the 
same time Lincoln Telephone must be 
permitted to pursue marketplace incen- 
tives, such as providing cable service 
within its service areas. 

As efforts continue this year to create 
national public policy changes, Lincoln 
Telecommunications will be hard at work 
offering customers competitive services 
and innovative communications solu- 
tions, building for the future by investing 
$30 million in equipment and capital 
improvements, and looking for ways to 
become more cost-effective and quality 
focused. 

“In the final analysis, what really 
makes our services truly valuable to cus- 
tomers,” Hilsabeck said, “is the quality 
and the commitment of the people who 
deliver them — the 1,600 individuals 
whose values are revealed in each and 
every transaction, each and every day.” 

As one of those 1,600 individuals, it 
reminded me of the importance of serving 
the customer — whether it’s the public or, 


in my case, employees. 


Pala How 


Bob Hoppe 


Retiring at the Top 


James Geist concludes a 
distinguished 45-year career. 


James E. Geist, who started as a shop- 
man and literally worked his way up the 
corporate ladder to chairman and chief 
executive officer, retired May 1. 

Geist’s legacy to the company is 
impressive. He led Lincoln Telephone 
through the challenging years of deregula- 
tion and the introduction of competition. 
He directed investments in new technolo- 
gies such as fiber optics, SS7 and digital 
switching. And, he oversaw the deploy- 
ment of advanced services including cellu- 
lar, CLASS and data communications. 

While enhancing Lincoln Telephone’s 
reputation, Geist has also been a devoted 
industry advocate through the United 
States Telephone Association, an associa- 
tion he calls his “second love.” He was 
honored with the association’s 
Distinguished Service Medallion in 1992. 

Such achievements, however, were the 
farthest thing from his mind when Geist 
joined the company in 1947, shortly after 
eraduating from Lincoln High. “I’d spent 
the summer chasing the harvest and 
planned on joining the Navy in October,” 
recalls Geist. Instead, he got a job at 
Lincoln Telephone working in the ware- 
house. One of his first jobs was refurbish- 
ing old magneto sets. Shortly thereafter, he 
helped convert the Hastings office to dial. 

After serving in the U.S. Air Force, 
getting married, and working for a Florida 
telephone company, Geist returned to 
Lincoln Telephone in 1956. He worked as 
an installer-repairman while enrolled in 
the University of Nebraska’s business col- 
lege. It was then, Geist says, that “I real- 
ized | didn’t have the motivation to be a 

good electronics person. But I was inter- 
ested in union-management relations and 
took as many management courses as 
possible.” 

After graduating in 1960, he joined the 

Personnel Department. “I got to help 
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Clem Bottorff (above left) wishes Geist a happy 
retirement at a Sunday afternoon coffee at the 
Country Club of Lincoln. Early in his career, 
Geist (inset) helped convert the Hastings office to 


Lloyd Cleveland [general traffic superin- 


tendent and personnel director] with the 


next union contract negotiations,” he 
recalls. “I was a note taker.” Eight years 


later when he became personnel director, 


Geist led the contract negotiations. 

Lloyd Cleveland, along with Vice 
President-Operations Tyler Ryan and 
Chairman Thomas Woods, Jr. are three 
people Geist says he will always remem- 
ber. He recalls his 18-year working rela- 
tionship with Chairman Woods as “the 
best of all worlds. We shared a mutual 
respect and a friendship.” 

Geist has witnessed a lot of change 
since his days at the warehouse. “The 


move from step switches to electronic 


common control in the early ‘70s was one 


of the most dramatic and important,” he 


recalls. He also remembers the early days 
of fiber optic cable and the debates over 
how much capacity to install. “Some of us 
thought we should add more cable pairs. 


Others thought advances in the tech- 
nology would increase capacity. Well, 
we were both right.” 

Although Geist is retiring from the 
company, he will continue on Lincoln 
Telecommunications’ Board of Directors 
where he has served since 1973. 

“Ll miss the many people at Lincoln 
Telephone who have made this such an 
interesting and enjoyable 45 years,” Geist 
says. “You can’t work this long without 


developing some good friendships.” 
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All in a Year’s Work 


A review of Lincoln Telephone’s 
key accomplishments in 1992 
and a look at major projects 
underway in ‘93. 


Lincoln Telecommunications, a 
company dedicated to helping people 
communicate over distance, ranks as 
one of the nation’s premier local 
exchange companies. Thanks to your 
efforts, we provide customers with the 
latest in products and services. Our 
goal as employees is to continue to 
build, improve and maintain our net- 
work to meet our customers’ growing 
and ever-changing needs. 


SPRING 1993 
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Lincoln Telecommunications leaped 
into a new technological era with the 
completion of its digital network at the 
end of 1992 — part of the company’s on- 
going effort to build an advanced telecom- 
munications infrastructure for wireline 
and wireless operations. 

Today, digital technology is transform- 
ing telecommunications, information 
management, publishing and cable televi- 
sion into a common format and a com- 
mon set of technologies and skills. Our 
efforts this past year reflect our under- 
standing of the implications of this 
change. 

In 1992, the company invested $27 
million for service improvements, includ- 
ing 18 new switches. The #2EAX was 
replaced by adding lines to the DMS- 
100/200 Centrex switch and the #1EAX 
was replaced with AT&T’s 5ESS. A new 
Centrex remote was installed at Main & 
Nance. 

A new data switch, AT&T’s BNS- 
2000, was installed as part of Nebraska’s 
frame relay service. Lincoln 


Telecommunications had a leading role in 


developing and engineering this statewide 
advanced data communications service. 

Last July, 15th & M became the first 
exchange to switch to MAC 
(Mechanized Assignment Control), a 
database that automates cable assign- 
ments and standardizes outside and inside 
plant facilities information. It will be 
phased in to all exchanges over the next 
two to three years. 

Cellular customers benefited from 
improved coverage and services. Seven 
new cell sites were added in Omaha, 
one near Ashland and two in Iowa for 
Cellular 29. 

Twelve fiber systems were completed, 
including Lincoln’s downtown fiber ring. 
In the territory, 162 miles of fiber cable 
was installed. 

To keep up with changing technology, 
we investigated issues related to number 
planning, personal communication ser- 
vices, video technologies, high-speed data 
service, E-800, and broadband switching 
and transmission systems. Planning also 
began on a new directory assistance 
system to provide increased data base 


capacity, enhanced services and operator 
efficiencies. 


Meeting Customers’ Needs 


Our investment in advanced technolo- 
gies like fiber optics, digital switching and 
SS7, make it possible to meet the diverse 
needs of corporate, cellular and residential 
customers with more choices than ever 
before. 

To launch CLASS services in Lincoln 
last year, the company reached out to 
customers in new ways. Caller ID was pro- 
moted using display booths in two grocery 
stores and a 24-hour order hotline. The 
CLASS promotion generated more than 
3,500 orders initially. Traditional Custom 
Calling features — promoted in the first 
territory-wide campaign — sold in record 
numbers. After six months, 65% of the 
features ordered were still in service. 


Overall, Custom Calling services 


increased by 20% in 1992. 


Cellular, fueled by increased demand 
for both business and personal use and 
lower equipment prices, posted dramatic 
erowth in 1992. Lincoln Telephone 
Cellular’s access lines increased 54%; First 
Cellular Omaha’s grew 44%. First Cellular 
Omaha opened a second retail office and 
Lincoln Telephone Cellular added a cell 
site near Ashland for uninterrupted cellu- 
lar communication between Omaha and 
Lincoln. The company’s interest in the 
Nebraska Cellular Telephone Corpora- 
tion (which serves the I-80 corridor across 
the state), Cellular 29 (along I-29 in 
southwest lowa) and roaming agreements 
with other cellular operations give on-the- 
go customers cost-effective communica- 
tion. Our Electronic Repair Shop in 
Lincoln was certified by Motorola as a 
master repair shop giving cellular 
customers a local facility for most routine 


repairs. 


A trencher (above), with Outside Plant’s Clyde Street at the controls, installs cable. Virgil Ohlson and 
Bill Dovel (top right) ready a reel of cable stored at the new pole and cable yard. Customer Services’ 


Bob Allen (lower right) adds a new line to a customer's Centrex service. 


1992’s Accomplishments 
Thanks to the hard work and dedi- 


cation of employees, 1992 was a good 

year for Lincoln Telecommunications. 

There were many noteworthy accom- 

plishments. For example, we: 

® Completed the conversion to 100% 
digital switches. 

¢ Welcomed First Cellular Omaha to 
our growing cellular businesses. 

¢ Helped launch the first frame relay 
service in Nebraska. 

e Increased telephone operating 
revenues by $7.2 million — a 4.9% 
improvement over 1991. 

e Added 9,060 access lines, bringing 
our total number of telephone and 
cellular access lines to 242,838. 

¢ Promoted Caller ID and other 
CLASS services in Lincoln for the 
first time. 

e Added 162 miles of fiber cable in the 
territory. 

¢ Completed the downtown fiber ring 
in Lincoln. 

¢ Negotiated a new three-year con- 
tract with the Communications 
Workers of America. 

¢ Converted our first exchange to 
MAC, a database used to automate 
plant facility assignments. 

e Introduced robotics in Data 
Processing’s automated tape library. 

e Recycled a record 55,000 old 


directories in Lincoln. 
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Centrex posted an 11% increase in line 
srowth, primarily among smaller busi- 
nesses. City-wide Centrex service, avail- 
able to Lincoln businesses, also expanded 
at record rates. 

Lincoln Telephone Long Distance 
(LTLD) saw an increase of nearly 2 mil- 
lion minutes in traffic for 1992, despite 
intense competition from national 
carriers. 

Advanced data communications ser- 
vices, such as Nebraska’s frame relay and 
the downtown fiber ring in Lincoln, were 
marketed for the first time. The fast- 
packet, statewide frame relay service, 
designed for use by state government and 
private business, offers high-speed data 
transmission for local area networks and is 
well suited for other applications where 
substantial bandwidth is required inter- 
mittently. The downtown fiber ring in 
Lincoln serves an 88-square-block area 
with high-speed communication that can 
accommodate voice, data and video. 
We’re also using this ring as a corporate 
backbone to link our three major down- 
town offices. 

Customer communication had an 
important role in 1992. We reached out to 
customers through BusinessLine magazine; 
print, radio and television advertising; 
news releases; inserts and bill bulletins; 
direct mail and telemarketing 
campaigns; and solicited feedback from 


customers with comment cards. 
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Outside Plant’s Bruce Weber assists with cable 
installation in the Lincoln area. 


Behind the Scenes 


Every day our customers count on 


Lincoln Telecommunications to make 
important business calls, chat with friends, 
and transmit data that drives their busi- 
ness operations. Working behind the 
scenes to achieve this reliability are hun- 
dreds of employees customers will never 
meet. It is your expertise, dedication and 
innovation they rely on to meet their 
communication needs. Top-notch 
employees along with top-rated equip- 
ment work together to make Lincoln 
Telecommunications the best choice in 


an increasingly competitive environment. 


In 1992, a number of automated proce- 
dures were initiated to enhance customer 
responsiveness. These included automatic 
deposit refund, letter of agency, and auto- 
matic service order generation (ASOG). 
A product/service database was introduced 
which will serve as the foundation for a 
new order system. 

Around-the-clock monitoring of 
switches and equipment from the Network 
Control Center ensured that customer ser- 
vice levels were met. Additional plans 
were developed to centralize many opera- 
tional functions of the network. Last year, 
16 switches were converted as part of the 
host/remote switching rearrangements. 
This helps centralize the maintenance and 
provisioning of services. The Centralized 
Maintenance Test System (CMTS) used 
to remotely isolate trouble for private line 
circuits grew to allow testing from more of 
our territory offices in 1992. 

Training classes kept employees up to 
date. More than 500 employees under- 
went training for Custom Calling, ASOG 
and new products and services. Another 
800 participated in safety-related issues. 
Enrollment in management development 
courses and technical training classes 
totaled 524. 

A new three-year contract negotiated 
with the Communications Workers of 
America improved wages and benefits 
while creating new job classifications 
that will enhance the company’s 
competitiveness. 

Existing and new revenue streams were 
monitored and evaluated throughout 
1992, including rate adjustments for EAS 
and ELCA. The annual access tariff was 
filed and responses to the FCC’s order 
regarding interconnection and co-location 
were prepared. 

Despite growing dependence on the 
mainframe (prime-time use of the com- 
puter reached 85% of capacity) on-line 
response times remained under one sec- 
ond. Additional efficiencies were achieved 
with the installation of robotics for 
mounting tapes and data compression 


software. 


Computer simulation aids Engineering’s Duane Scott in the planning and design of cell sites for First 


Cellular Omaha, Lincoln Telephone Cellular and Cellular 29. 


Looking Ahead 


This year’s plans call for making more 
network improvements, increasing reve- 
nues from new and established markets 
and services, and continuing to find ways 
to operate more efficiently. 

We plan to complete the northwest 
and southeast fiber rings, install 71 miles 
of interoffice rural exchange fiber, add 7 
more cell sites for First Cellular Omaha 
and 6 cell sites for Lincoln Telephone 
Cellular. Relocation of the pole and cable 
yard to 70th & Fletcher will be 
completed. 

Additional efficiencies will be realized 
with the conversion of 27th & Old 
Cheney to MAC, the implementation of 
an automated system for collection activi- 
ties and a simplified service order system, 
the cross-training of territory clerks as 
business office clerks and the development 

of ASOG for residential and business 
change orders, and cellular service orders. 
The use of optical character recognition 
on customer collection notices will help 
automate customer payments. The termi- 
nal network will be strengthened by 
upgrading controllers to provide multi-ses- 
sion capabilities and compatibility with 
problem diagnostic software. Operator 
Services will start using an automated 
work and vacation schedule program to 
streamline operations in this large work 
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eroup. Work continues on a new order 
system to replace CARS. Supply Services 
plans to implement a new on-line requisi- 
tioning system. 

Custom Calling promotions are sched- 
uled throughout the year and we plan to 
introduce customers to the second phase 
of CLASS. LTLD will market 800 porta- 
bility to business customers and will intro- 
duce more competitive intraLATA rates. 

For 1993 and beyond, Lincoln 
Telecommunications must continue to 
upgrade and improve its network and sup- 
port systems in ways that benefit our cus- 
tomers. Future success depends upon 
customer satisfaction. We must respond to 
customers’ needs with quality products, 
services and solutions. We must explore 
and develop new opportunities, such as 
multimedia markets, including video dial 
tone, and strategic partnerships with pub- 
lishers and video programmers. We must 
work smarter by working together as a 
team. And, we must remain true to our 
vision and our values. 

These are tall orders. By meeting them, 
we create a demand for our products and 
services that will help assure our survival 
in this rapidly changing industry. 


It All Adds Up 


The daily routine at Lincoln 
Telecommunications produces some 
interesting statistics. Here’s what the 
numbers say about the work we did in 


1992: 


+ 2,435 circuit orders were processed 
by General Equipment Engineering. 
+ Our switches handled 717 million 
‘ call attempts, according to Traffic 
Engineering. 


+ 1,100 work orders were issued to 
construction with gross additions to 
plant totaling over $2 million. 

+ I&R responded to 139,629 customer 
calls for repairs. 


+ Customer Services’ commercial sec- 
tion generated 155,430 service 
orders for residences and businesses. 


About 489,000 service orders were 


issued in the company. 


+ Customers purchased about 130 
retail items at phone centers and 
business offices each day. 


+ About 550,000 directory assistance 
and operator intercept calls and 
540,000 operator handled toll calls 
were processed each month in 
Operator Services. 


+ Information Center’s computer sup- 
port hotline averaged 250 calls a 
month. 


+ The IBM mainframe executed more 
than 230,000 batch jobs and 
processed over 6 million online 
transactions each month. 


+ 40 purchase orders and 80 material 
requisitions were processed each day 
by Supply Services. 

+ The Telephone Repair Shop refur- 
bished 1,800 leased units and 250 


pagers each month. 


+ 265 cellular telephones were pro- 
grammed or repaired each month in 
the Electronic Repair Shop. 


+ Employees drove 4.5 million miles in 


company vehicles. 
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How About Those 
Numbers 


So what did you think of the Annual 
Report? Nice color, pretty pictures and 
how about those numbers. 

Well, how about those numbers? 
Accountants and analysts find them inter- 


13-34) are four financial statements 
required by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission which must be sent to all 
stockholders: 

Consolidated Balance Sheets (page 15) 


esting — even revealing. But for alot of us, presents the company’s assets and liabili- arate i 
we wish we understood them better. ties at the end of the fiscal year. money comes i 
Here’s a little help. Consolidated Statements of Earnings pom 
We've taken the “Operations and (page 16) shows how much profit was THE BOTTOM 
Earnings Highlights” and explained as made and how it was created. Th LINE P 
e company’s profit 


Consolidated Statements of Common (or loss) for the year. 
Stock Investment (page 17) identifies the 
stockholders’ total equity interest. 


Consolidated Statements of Cash Flows 


(page 18) provides information about cash 


simply as possible what these numbers rep- 
resent. It’s a start for understanding the 
STOCKHOLDER 
INFORMATION 
Financial data for 
stockholders, the 
company’s owners. 


more complete statements that make up 
the Financial Section. It should give you a 
better picture of how the company is 
doing financially and a greater apprecia- receipts and cash payments, as well as 
tion for how stockholders and other financing and investing activities. 

The notes, discussions and summaries 
that follow further explain what the 
numbers represent. 

The Summary of Significant Accounting 
Policies (pages 19-20) and Notes to 
Consolidated Financial Statements (pages 


21-27) details the principles and guide- 


potential investors see-us. 


Inside the Annual Report 


GENERAL 
INFORMATION -:----- 
Miscellaneous data 

of interest to 


The annual report updates the com- 
investors. 


pany’s owners — our stockholders who col- 
lectively own more than 16 million shares 
of common stock — about Lincoln 
Telecommunications’ financial status at 
the end of the year. The report consoli- 


lines used in constructing the data in the 
financial statements. 


Selected Financial Data (pages 28-29) is 


a 10-year summary of financial and statis- 


dates information about Lincoln 
Telecommunications and its subsidiaries. 
The first 12 pages highlight 1992’s 
achievements and challenges and dis- 
cuss the outlook for 1993. The rest of the 


tical information. 
é Y , . 
report details the company’s financial per- 


Management's Discussion and Analysis of 
Financial Condition and Results of 


Operations (pages 30-34) explains, from 


‘orm > ho > money was earned : ae : 
formance: how the money was earned and anagement’s perspective, the year’s 


spent and notes explaining the results. financial results and factors affecting com- 
Here’s what you will find in the key pany performance, such as competition 
sections of the annual report. 

The chairman’s REPORT TO STOCK- 
HOLDERS (pages 4-5) updates investors 


on the company’s performance and 


and state and federal regulations. 
INVESTOR INFORMATION (page 35) 
gives stockholders business information 
about the company, including market and 
dividend data. The listing of OFFICERS, 
DIRECTORS, COMMITTEES (page 36) 


identifies the individuals who direct and 


accomplishments in 1992. 

The OPERATIONS SECTION (pages 
6-12) highlights significant achievements 
in the company’s key business operations manage the company. 
— telephone, cellular and diversified. 

In the FINANCIAL SECTION (pages 
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Operations and 
Farnings Highlights 


1991 


Increase 


1992 (Decrease) 


Dollars in thousands except per share data 


Revenues and sales: 


4.9% 


156,306 149,058 


Telephone operations $ 


$ 26,751 26,902 (0.6%) 


Diversified operations 


(6,891) (7,106) (3.0%) 


Intercompany revenues $ 


4.3% 


Total revenues and sales $ 176,166 168,854 


6.4% 


27,820 


Consolidated net earnings $ 29,609 


Consolidated earnings available for common shares $ 29,271 27,351 7.0% 


1.66 7.8% 


Earnings per common share $ 1.79 


0.86 0.80 7.5% 


Dividends declared per common share $ 


16,336,207 16,439,617 (0.6%) 


Weighted average common shares outstanding 


233,778 3.9% 


Access lines in service 242,838 


436,496 (0.3%) 


Consolidated property and equ pment, at cost $ 435,226 


$ 11.65 10.83 7.6% 


Book value per share 


0.6% 


Rate of return on commoneduity 15.5% 15.4% 


33,394 (18.1%) 


Gross construction expenditures $ 27,340 


Percentage of capital expenditures provided from 176.8% 119.6% 47.8% 
Operating activities less dividends 


Key contributors to the 1992 Annual Report included Mike Tavlin, vice president-treasurer and secretary; Sue 
Vanicek, senior research analyst; Dwight Keith of KPMG Peat Marwick: Bob Tyler, senior vice president-chief 
financial officer; Don Miller, general accounting manager; and Lela Kelliher, media coordinator. 


A Guide to Understanding the “Highlights” 


Income 


@) Telephone Operations 


© 


@ 


Revenues from Lincoln Telephone’s 
local network services; long distance 
and access services; directory advertis- 
ing, billing and other services; and 
other operating revenues, including 
such activities as sale and lease of tele- 
phone sets and equipment. 


Diversified Operations 


Revenues from long distance services 
(LTLD), product sales (LinTel 
Systems, Inc.) and Telephone 
Answering Service (TAS). 


Intercompany Revenues 

Transactions among the consolidated 
groups of companies are eliminated so 
that conventional revenues are not 
overstated. For example, LTLD 
purchases services from Lincoln 
Telephone. 


Stockholder Information 


(4) Consolidated Earnings Available for 


© 


Common Shares 

The money that’s left after preferred 
dividends are paid out of the 
Consolidated Net Earnings. 


Earnings Per Common Share 

The Consolidated Earnings Available 
for Common Shares divided by the 
Weighted Average Common Shares 
Outstanding. Often viewed 

as a measure of financial strength. 


(6) Dividends Declared Per 


Common Share 

Each quarter the company’s board of 
directors decides how much of the 
Earnings Per Common Share will be 
paid out to stockholders. The quarterly 
dividend increased from 20¢ to 22¢ 


per share in the second quarter of ’92. 


General Information 


@) Access Lines in Service 


Includes Lincoln Telephone and 
Lincoln Telephone Cellular. 


Consolidated Property & 


Equipment, At Cost 


The value of these assets at the time 
they were acquired. 


(2) Book Value Per Share 


Common stock investment divided by 
the number of shares outstanding. 
This represents the company’s worth 
to each stockholder. 


Rate of Return on Common Equity 


Shows how hard money works. For 
every dollar invested in Lincoln 
Telecommunications, the company 
made 15.5¢. This is another measure 
investors use to determine if Lincoln 
Telecommunications is a good buy. 


@) Gross Construction Expenditures 


How much was spent on capital 
improvements such as installing digital 
switches, adding fiber optic cable and 
building cellular towers. 


® Percentage of Capital Expenditures 


Provided from Operating Activities 
Less Dividends 


This shows that the company paid for 
its capital improvements (such as 
installing digital switches) and divi- 
dends with money generated from 
business operations, as opposed to bor- 
rowing funds. When the number is 
ereater than 100%, it indicates that 
after all improvements were paid for, 


additional funds were still available. 
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Kelly Craig sets a fine example for courteous 
driving in Lincoln. 


Staying Within the Lines 

Kelly Craig had just parked the com- 
pany van near the building at 70th & 
Fletcher when a cop walked up to him. 
Uh-oh, he thought to himself. But 


instead of getting a ticket, the police offi- 
cer named Craig Lincoln’s “Courteous 
Driver of the Day.” Without realizing it, 
Craig had been observed by a Lincoln 
police officer in an unmarked car for 
about four miles. The officer compli- 
mented Craig for doing all the right 
things: following the speed limit, using 
turn signals properly, adjusting to road 
conditions and wearing his seat belt. In 
April, the rules-abiding Craig was chosen 
from the 23 daily winners for “Courteous 
Driver of the Year” honors. 

The awards were part of a month-long 
campaign sponsored by the Lincoln 
Police Department’s Traffic Safety Unit, 
the Mayor’s Traffic Safety Committee 
and radio station KFOR to promote cour- 
teous driving. 

In addition to lunch with Lincoln’s 
mayor and chief of police, Craig received 
a plaque, a gift certificate to Valentino’s 
(another of the sponsors) as well as the 
recognition and good-spirited ribbing of 
his co-workers. 
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This Annual Report 
Shows and Tells 


Stockholders attending the annual 
meeting caught a glimpse of what 
Lincoln Telecommunications’ Annual 
Report may look like in the not-too-dis- 
tant future. 

“Readers” of this interactive annual 
report touch the computer screen to turn 
the page or see a video of the commercial 
promoting Caller ID. Charts, graphs and 
other detailed information are called up 
by simply pointing to highlighted words. 

The multimedia version of 
“Building for the Future,” Lincoln 
Telecommunications’ 1992 Annual 
Report, was created by Corporate 
Communications’ Mark Dahmke to 
demonstrate the advances being made in 
multimedia applications. 

This show-and-tell medium combines 
computers and CD-ROM discs to present 
information using video, animation, 
audio, graphics and text. 


Mark Dahmke demonstrates the electronic 
version of the company’s annual report he 
created. 


A CD-ROM is similar to an audio 
compact disc, but holds computer-read- 
able data instead of music. Approxi- 


mately 100,000 pages of text fits onto a 
single CD-ROM. 


Thomas Woods, III Frank Hilsabeck 


Taking the Lead at 


Lincoln Telecommunications 
Thomas “Chip” Woods, III was 


elected Chairman of Lincoln Telecom- 
munications and Frank Hilsabeck has 
been appointed president and chief 
executive officer. The changes, effective 
May 1, took place following the 
retirement of Chairman and CEO 
James Geist. 

Woods joined the company in 1964 
and has served as vice chairman since 
1990. He is the fourth generation of the 
Woods family to serve as chairman. His 
great-grandfather, Frank H. Woods, Sr., 
founded the company in 1903. 

Hilsabeck has served as president 
since 1990 and was named chief operat- 
ing officer in 1992. He will retain the 
title of president. Hilsabeck first worked 
in Data Processing when he joined the 
company in 1967. During his career he 
has held various positions in accounting, 
marketing and revenue requirements. 
Hilsabeck serves on the USTA Board 
and is a member of the organization’s 
Long Range Planning Committee. He is 
involved in a number of community 
activities and is a member of the board of 
directors of FirsTier, Lincoln General 
Hospital and Lincoln Mutual Life 
Insurance. 


Directory Recycling 
Is Picking Up 

Nebraska City’s first telephone direc- 
tory recycling effort collected about 
2,000 old phone books. That’s about 
one-third of the directories distributed 
annually. 


The communities of York, Seward 
and Crete participated in directory recy- 


cling programs in April. A similar pro- 
gram is planned for Beatrice, Fairbury 
and Hebron in June. 


Charlie Ogden (right) gave Peter Juhasz 
(center) and his interpreter a tour of the first 
floor switchroom. 


Hungarian Visitor Tours 
Lincoln Telephone 


Peter Juhasz, a member of the 
Hungarian parliament, visited Lincoln 
Telephone as part of a three-day trip to 
Nebraska. Hungary is privatizing its 
telecommunications service and Juhasz, 
whose background is in electrical and 
computer engineering, was interested in 
learning about the profitability of smaller 
telecommunications companies and how 
they operate, interconnect with long dis- 
tance companies and divide revenues. 
Charlie Cooper discussed the fundamen- 
tals of revenue requirements with Juhasz. 
Charlie Ogden and Lynn McCord pro- 
vided a tour of the first floor switchroom 
at 15th & M. Gary Weger and Doug Bell 
showed him the Network Support 
Center. Juhasz’ month-long goodwill tour 
of the U.S. was part of the International 
Visitor Program of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 


Retiring from the Board 
Durward B. “Woody” Varner and 


Harry P. Seward, Jr., long-time members 
of Lincoln Telecommunications Board of 
Directors, recently retired from the Board. 
Varner, retired chairman of the 
University of Nebraska Foundation and 
former chancellor of the University of 


Nebraska, had been a director for 16 


years. Seward, retired chairman of 
Bankers Life Nebraska, had served on 
the board for 12 years. 

Resolutions acknowledging their 
“.. .wise counsel in all matters relating to 
the Company’s affairs” were presented to 
Varner and Seward. 


Going the Distance 


Lincoln Telephone Long Distance 
was a sponsor of this year's Lincoln 
Marathon. An estimated 1,700 
runners—some from as far away as 
Guam—competed. LTLD sponsored 
awards for the youngest and oldest partic- 


ipants and, appropriately, the runner who 


traveled the longest distance to compete. 
LTLD also offered a free, 3-minute call 
home to race participants. According to 
LTLD's Walt Jensen, about 200 took 
advantage of the offer. 

Among employees who entered were 
half-marathoners Curt Youngman and 


Don Pobanz. Cheryl Nelson walked the 


entire 26.2-mile course. 


Marilyn Boden (left) and Jami Kelly. 


Scholarship Winner 
To Attend UNL 


Jami Kelly, daughter of Marilyn 
Boden who works as a frame attendant at 
15th & M, has won the 1993-94 Thomas 
C. Woods, Jr. Memorial Scholarship. 
Jami, a recent graduate of Sterling High 
School, will use her $2,000-a-year schol- 
arship to attend the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. She plans to major in 
business finance. 

The scholarship program was estab- 
lished in 1992 as a memorial to former 
President and Chairman Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr. who believed strongly in the 
value of education and the value of the 
company’s employees. 


Non-Stop Delivery 


Drivers for Schwans Delicious Fine 
Foods are doing a lot less stopping and 
going since they started using Motorola’s 
Advisor alpha-numeric pagers leased 
from Lincoln Telephone. 

“We're a grocery store on wheels,” 
explains Schwans’ Rick Hofer about this 
company which offers home delivery of 
more than 300 frozen items — everything 
from steaks and pizza to vegetables and 


ice cream. 


Mark France helped sell a customer on the 
convenience of alpha-numeric pagers. 
Keeping in touch with Schwans’ route 
drivers throughout the day is important 
since Customers sometimes need to 
reschedule appointments or drivers may 
need to save the day for a customer who 
forgot to order an item. “We've also had 
family emergencies when we needed to 
contact a driver quickly,” notes Hofer. 
When Hofer saw the Advisor pager 
featured in BusinessLine magazine, he 
thought it would make his drivers’ jobs 
easier. He requested more information. 
After Marketing Representative Mark 
France demonstrated the Advisor pager, 
which receives and stores up to 40 mes- 
sages, Hofer tried out five. In mid- 
January, Schwans ordered nine more. 
Most drivers are pleased and so is 
Hofer, who appreciates an added bonus — 
lower phone bills since drivers no longer 
make collect calls back to the office to 


get their messages. 
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Sole Mates 
When Barb Malpert turned 50, she 


and co-workers Gloria Holbert and 
Donna Katt took a hike in Kansas — a 
two-day, 50-mile walk in and around 
Independence, Overland Park and Ft. 
Leavenworth. It seemed like a fun idea to 
these three Volkswalk club veterans who 
have been known to do two or three of 
these 6-mile walks in a single day. It was 
also memorable. Katt recalls tornado 
warnings, rain, temperatures that ranged 
from hot to cold to steamy, and an unex- 
pected cannon firing as they neared Fort 
Leavenworth that re-energized them for 
the final uphill leg of that day’s trek. 

Last year, these sole mates, along with 
two new additions — Mona Sherman and 


Cindy Wood — celebrated Holbert’s birth- 


day walking along the Fox River near 


Elgin the first day, then made the 26-mile 


walk around Lake Geneva the next. 
Nothing’s planned this year — no one has 
a 50th birthday to celebrate. The next 
50-miler won’t be until 1994. Where? 
That hasn’t been decided yet. The birth- 
day celebrant chooses the location, Katt 
explains, but the group tries to make sure 
the hotel has a hot tub — a well-deserved 
treat for their well-traveled feet. 
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Bills Make It 
Through Legislature 


Two telecommunications-related bills 
made it through the legislature and have 
been signed by the governor. 

Telecomputing Equipment: LB452 
authorizes Education Service Units to 
install telecomputing equipment to 
schools in their service areas. The bill 
sets standards for equipment compati- 
bility and a coordinated statewide plan. 

Informational Technology Commission: 
LB453 establishes a Commission on 
Informational Technology to develop a 
statewide telecommunications strategy 
for public services, education, economic 
development and consumer services. 


Vox Populi 


Results from the survey card included 

in the January-February issue showed a 

strong interest in more stories about 

employees at work and company benefits. 

Here’s a summary of the feedback. 

e Rating the Magazine: 57% said it was 
excellent or very good; 26% thought it 
was okay; 6% didn’t read it. 

e Story Selection: 91% want more stories 
about employees at work. 80% would 
like to see more about company bene- 
fits. About two-thirds expressed inter- 


est in products and services (66%) and 
company goals (63%). 

e Feedback: Comments ranged from 
“keep up the good magazine” to “it 
stinks.” Nearly 25% mentioned 
anniversary photographs and indicated 
they wanted them back in the maga- 
zine. As one person explained, “It’s a 
special recognition to us and co-work- 
ers and shouldn’t be trashed because 
of cost.” 

A total of 35 responses were received. 
71% came from active employees. Editor 
Bob Hoppe says he will give stories more 
of an employee focus and discuss com- 
pany benefits more. There are no plans, 
however, to bring back the service 
anniversary photographs. “The anniver- 
sary list is published in The Casual 
Observer and we feel this is a more 
timely source for recognizing employees 
for their years of service,” says Hoppe. 
“In recent years, more and more employ- 
ees were not having their photos taken.” 

Additional comments about the mag- 
azine are welcome and should be sent to 


Bob Hoppe. 


They've Retired 
Ila J. Gochenour 


Service Assistant 
Lincoln 

36 Years 

Clara T. Darnell 

Lounge Room Attendant 
Lincoln 

9 Years 

William T. Zier 
Warehouse Attendant 
Lincoln 


22 Years 


Deaths 
Russell Rauch, 1/29/93 
Chief Clerk, Lincoln 
Retired 1974 
Chauncy Eggerss, 2/18/93 


Service Engineer 


Retired 1966 


Here’s to Your Health 


Lincoln Telecommunications has 
you covered when it comes to your 


health care benefits. 


All it takes is a couple of trips to the 
doctor to appreciate the importance of 
good health care benefits. The costs of 
office visits, tests and prescriptions mount 
up quickly. Hospital stays in Nebraska 
average about $1,200 a day. 

Lincoln Telecommunications’ health 
care benefits, which have always been 
excellent, now offer added coverage. A 
new Blue Cross/Blue Shield option gives 
every employee a choice in their health 
care coverage. 

Also being introduced this year is a 
two-party rate structure for an employee 
and one dependent. 

Option II, as the new Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield plan is referred to, is available to all 
eligible employees and pensioners. “It’s 
especially nice for our territory employ- 


ees,” says Personnel’s Joan Winders. “It 
gives them a choice in their coverage for 
the first time.” 

Lincoln-area employees may chose 
from four plans: Option I or Option II 
from Blue Cross/Blue Shield and two 
HMOs (Health America and HMO 
Nebraska, Inc.). In Omaha, HMO 
Nebraska is available along with the Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield plans. 

Option II offers some of the benefits of 
an HMO, while allowing employees more 
flexibility in selecting physicians. Like an 
HMO, Option II covers certain types of 
routine care. A drug card covers most pre- 
scriptions for $8 and does away with claim 
forms. The plan’s highlights are listed in 
the accompanying sidebar. 

In February 1992, Operator Services’ 
Cynthia Brown and Network Operations’ 
Mike Newlon, along with Personnel’s 
Joan Winders and Dee Davis, were asked 
to find ways to help contain health care 


Operator Services’ Cynthia Brown and Network Operations’ Mike Newlon participated on a commit- 
tee investigating ways to help contain the company’s health care cost. 


What’s New About Option II 


Here are highlights of what’s cov- 
ered under Blue Cross/Blue Shield’s 
Option II: 

Routine Care: Up to $150 per per- 
son per calendar year. Includes x-rays 
and pathology where no diagnosis is 
indicated, well baby visits, annual 
physicals, eye examinations, office calls 
where no diagnosis is indicated and 
routine mammograms. 

X-Rays, Pathology: Up to $150 per 
person per calendar year for diagnostic 
x-ray and pathology services performed 
in the physician’s office or as an outpa- 
tient at a hospital. 

Drug Card: Prescriptions filled at 
participating pharmacies cost $8 for up 
to a 30-day supply. Ifa non-participat- 
ing pharmacy is used, the plan covers 
75% of the pharmacist’s charges after 
the $8 co-payment. 

Front-End Deductible: All covered 
benefits, other than the three above, 
are subject to a $200 front-end 
deductible. After meeting the required 
deductible(s), employees pay 20% of 
the next $1,500 in covered medical 
expenses. Blue Cross/Blue Shield then 
pays 100% of any additional covered 
medical expenses in the calendar year. 

Lifetime Maximum: $1 million for 
total benefits; $100,000 for mental ill- 
ness, drug addiction and alcoholism 
treatment. 

Pre-Admission: All inpatient care 
and outpatient mental illness, drug 
addiction and alcoholism treatment 
require pre-admission certification/ 
concurrent review. If pre-admission is 
not obtained, benefits are reduced by 
50% or a maximum of $1,000 per 
hospitalization. 
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Staying Healthy Benefits 
You and Your Benefits 


An estimated 50% of the nation’s 
health care costs can be attributed to 
choices we make: poor eating habits, 
too little exercise, tobacco use, not 
wearing seat belts and not dealing with 
stress in a healthy way. 

One way to combat rising medical 
costs is to promote healthy lifestyle 
choices, something Lincoln Telecom- 
munications has been doing for active 
and retired employees for many years. 

Flu shots, blood pressure testing and 


cholesterol screenings in conjunction 
with a health risk appraisal are among 


Joan Winders (above) and Dee Davis conducted 77 meetings in Lincoln and throughout the territory 
explaining the new Blue Cross/Blue Shield plan to active and retired employees. 


the services the company offers 


. . employees. Multi-vitamins can be 
costs and look into reasonable alternatives | awareness of health care costs and makes prey 
ef purchased at low cost through the 
to the present coverage. us responsible for some of the expense. 

. ; he . company, as well. 
We wanted to find a way to include The committee’s recommendation for a ; 
Employees who quit smoking may 


me inca teers Diab wes accepted during be reimbursed for the cost of a smoking 


some kinds of routine care as part of our 


coverage,” notes Newlon. “We tried to last year’s contract negotiations. 


cessation program, up to a maximum of 
$100, when they mark their first 
smoke-free year. Weight Watchers at 
Work, a running/walking club, and 


find a happy median between an HMO “We feel so fortunate to be offering a 


and our present Blue Cross plan.” Adds new option,” says Winders. “It gives all of 
Brown, “I felt strongly about including us a choice in selecting a plan that best 
suits our needs.” 


During March, Winders and Davis 


conducted 77 meetings in Lincoln and 


preventative procedures like well-baby vis- 
company-sponsored teams for bowling, 


golf, basketball, volleyball and softball 


promote physical fitness. Brown bag 


its and mammograms.” 
To offset the added expense that rou- 


tine care coverage costs, a front-end throughout the territory explaining the 


meetings offer information on health- 


deductible was added. “It increases our 


new plan to active and retired employees. ij) 
related issues like stress, nutrition, 


eldercare and personal awareness. 
Confidential help is also available to 
employees with personal problems. The 
Employee Assistance Program offers 
professional counseling and referral to 


Up, Up and Away 


During the past 10 years, 
the premium for Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield’s Option I cov- 
erage has increased dramati- 
cally. Family coverage has 
jumped from $153.45 in 
1984 to $413.78 this year. 
Single coverage increased 
from $67.88 to $172.41 


during the same period. 


appropriate community agencies for 
many problems including drugs, alco- 
hol, financial, family or other personal 
problems. Contact the Lincoln 
Employee Assistance Program by 
calling 476-0186. 

“The company wants to provide 
good health care benefits, but under- 
stands its need to control costs,” says 


© 
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Joan Winders. Programs promoting 
healthy lifestyles help do just that. 
Single ME Family ToePanty For more information about well- 


ness-related issues and programs offered 
by the company, contact Winders on 


Ext. 4909 or Dee Davis on Ext. 5350. 


a 
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In Brief 


First Quarter Results 


A one-time accounting charge relating 
to retiree health benefits resulted in a loss 
of $15.5 million or $0.95 per common 
share for Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company’s first quarter that ended March 
31, 1993. “Accounting rule changes aside, 
we had a good first quarter,” noted 
Chairman Jim Geist. First quarter earnings 
— after preferred dividends and before the 
one-time charge — were $8 million ($0.49 
per common share) compared to 1992’s 
first quarter earnings of $6 million 
($0.37). Total revenues and sales for the 
first quarter were up $2 million — from 
$42.7 million in 1992 to $44.7 million 
in 1993. 

The one-time charge of $23.5 million 
after taxes for health insurance and other 
benefits is an accounting change required 
by the Financial Accounting Standards 
Board. Beginning this year, the company 
is required to account for health and other 
insurance costs for retirees during active 
employment, rather than as the benefits 
are actually paid. 


Congress to Consider 
Infrastructure Sharing 


Infrastructure Sharing bills designed to 
foster the continued development of the 
nation’s public switched network were 
introduced in both the House and Senate 
in March. The bills call for joint coordi- 
nated network planning and standards for 
interconnection, the sharing of facilities 
and services among nearby local exchange 
carriers, and that the actions of LECs pre- 
scribed by the bills are in compliance with 
antitrust laws. Sen. Jim Exon (D-Neb.) 
co-authored the bill introduced in the 


Senate. Both bills have the support of 
USTA and LECs. 


New Directors Elected 


Stockholders elected three new direc- 
tors at the 1992 annual meeting held on 


April 28. 


Charles N. Wheatley, president and 
chief executive officer of Sahara 
Enterprises, Inc.; John Haessler, president 
and chief executive officer of Woodmen 
Accident and Life Company; and Terry 
Fairfield, president and chief executive 
officer of University of Nebraska 
Foundation join Lincoln Telecommuni- 
cations’ Board of Directors. 

They fill positions left by retiring 
Directors Harry Seward and Durward 
Varner, and Edwin Faulkner who died last 
year. Three current directors — Duane 
Acklie, William Smith and Lyn Wallin 


Ziegenbein — were re-elected. 


Portable Cellular Phones — 
No Cause for Alarm 


A lawsuit filed by a Florida man alleg- 
ing his wife’s brain cancer was caused by 
her cellular phone erupted in sensational 
headlines in January, creating concern 
among the nation’s 10 million cellular 
users. No scientific studies exist that prove 
electromagnetic fields cause cancer, par- 
ticularly the radio waves emitted by 
cellular phones. 

According to the Cellular Telecom- 
munications Industry Association 
(CTIA), hundreds of studies have been 
conducted on the effects of electromag- 
netic radiation on humans, but none have 
found that cellular use is harmful. They 
note that safe standards for cellular use 
have been adopted by the FCC, American 
National Standards Institute, National 
Council on Radiation Protection and 
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Measurements, and International 
Radiation Protection Association. A 
report issued by the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers, Inc. (IEEE) on 
December 2, 1992 states that under nor- 
mal use “...the general conclusion is that 
cellular telephones are considered safe...” 

In February, CTIA announced plans to 
fund a study to “re-validate” existing 
research into the safety of radio waves 
emitted by cellular phones. 


Talk, Talk, Talk 
Americans chalked up 200 billion 


minutes of interstate calls in 1992, accord- 
ing to an FCC analyst. While Lincoln 
Telephone Long Distance doesn’t give out 
its volume of calls, it did report that its 
business grew by almost 2 million minutes 


in 1992. 


Open for Business 


First Cellular Omaha is enhancing its 
service for lowa customers with a new 
office in Council Bluffs and the addition of 
two more cell sites. “Our lowa customers 
are very important to us,” says Hoot 
Gibson, First Cellular’s general manager, 
“and we want to make doing business with 
First Cellular as easy as possible for them.” 

The new retail office, located at 2000 
West Broadway, opened May 1. An open 
house was held Saturday, June 12. The 
two new cell sites — one in downtown 
Council Bluffs and another near 1-680 
north of the city — give Pottawattamie 
County a total of five cell sites. 
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Helping Hands 


Deborah Jones listens with her eyes 
and speaks with her hands. Learning to 


“sign” was something she wanted to do for 


Park Phone Center. She also uses ASL with hearing impaired customers. Jones’ message, shown here in 


Lincoln Telecomm unica tions 
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a long time. After becoming a member of 
Pioneers, Jones decided to take American 
Sign Language (ASL) classes on her own. 


Deborah Jones demonstrates American Sign Language to a Brownie troop (top photo) visiting the East 
sign language, is simple: “LTT help 
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Address Correction Requested 


The rest, as they say, is history. 

“It’s put me in touch with people I’ve 
enjoyed meeting and helping,” Jones says. 
It’s also made her a much appreciated cus- 
tomer service representative at the com- 
pany’s East Park Phone Center where Jones 
has worked for the past three years. She 
helps with questions about bills, phone ser- 
vice and TDD (telephone device for the 
deaf) equipment. Thanks to Jones and the 
support of her supervisor, Ruth Owen, East 
Park is the only Phone Center that displays 
and markets TDDs, including a new 
portable unit that weighs only six ounces. 

Through her work on the Pioneers’ 
Community Service Committee, Jones 
helped establish the company’s Electronic 
Repair Facility as an authorized repair site 
for Ultratec TDDs. The local service saves 
time and money for individuals as well as 
organizations like the Nebraska 
Commission for the Hearing Impaired, a 
group Jones works closely with on behalf 
of the Pioneers. 

Helping the hearing impaired has been 
a rewarding experience for Jones and an 
inspiration to others like co-worker Kerry 
Grossman, who is now taking ASL classes 
on her own time. 
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Comments 


“The number one premise of business 
is that it need not be boring or dull. It 
ought to be fun,” according to Tom 
Peters, management guru and author of In 
Search of Excellence. “If it’s not fun, you’re 
wasting your life.” 

Are we having fun yet? 

Your answer may depend on how you 
feel about change. A lot has happened in 
the past 10 years at Lincoln 
Telecommunications. 

We've built an all-digital switching 
network — a foundation for providing 
enhanced services such as Caller ID and 
Voice Mail. 

We’ve become a leader in wireless ser- 
vices, especially cellular. 

We've helped create advanced, high- 
speed data communications services like 
Nebraska’s Frame Relay Service. 

We've adapted to an increasingly 
more competitive environment. 

Some of us are energized by all this 
change. Others find it threatening. But 
the fact of the matter is, the future 
belongs to companies that embrace 
change. 

So what’s next? What will Lincoln 
Telecommunications be like in 2003, just 
10 years from now? 

This past summer, the company’s top 
managers participated in a series of corpo- 
rate strategic planning sessions. They 
studied our evolving industry as it merges 
once separate and distinct industries — 
such as cable, telephone, publishing hard- 
ware and software — into a common digi- 


tal industry. They concluded that we 
need to shed our “monopoly mentality” if 
we are to compete in an intense competi- 
tive environment. The company and 
employees need to become focused, flexi- 
ble and organized in our business pursuits. 

In short, it means more change. Every 
employee and department needs to be 
more customer-focused. We need to 
think externally. We need to constantly 
ask ourselves: “What more can I do to 
help the customer?” It means stressing 
individual and team accountability. And 
it means providing employees with the 
tools and information to become a proac- 
tive, customer-focused quality service 
telecommunications company. 

The change begins in the coming 
months as the goals and objectives of the 
company’s corporate strategies are com- 
municated to all employees. 

“My goal is to have all people know 
where we’re going and how to get there,” 
says President Frank Hilsabeck. “Ive 
learned from these [Take A Break] meet- 
ings that employees are interested in the 
broad issues and how they affect us at 
Lincoln Telephone.” 

“l'Telecommunications] is a serious 
business,” says Hilsabeck, “but I want 
people to have fun working here.” 


Pala FQ 


Bob Hoppe 


Take A Break meetings give 
employees the opportunity to 
meet and talk with Lincoln 
Telecommunications’ new leader. 


Just a month after being named presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, Frank 
Hilsabeck sat down with a group of 
employees for his first Take A Break 
meeting. 

“(These meetings are] something I’ve 
been wanting to do for a long time — to get 
out of my eighth floor office at 15th @ M 
and meet and talk with all the people who 
make this company go,” Hilsabeck 
explains, sipping a cup of coffee. 

“I don’t have any prepared remarks or 
revelations,” he says to the small group 
gathered around the small conference 
table. “I’m most interested in hearing your 
comments and concerns and answering any 
questions you have.” 

An awkward silence fills the room. 
“The first question is always the hardest,” 
Hilsabeck says, offering a little encourage- 
ment to the eight people who work in the 
Warehouse. A few seconds later, a question 
gets the session rolling. 

What’s discussed varies from meeting to 
meeting. Some of the more frequently 
asked questions focus on training, benefits, 
job security, lack of cooperation among 
departments, layoffs, sale of the company, 
competition, areas of growth, and long- 
range goals and objectives. 

“The questions I’ve been getting show 
that employees are very interested in our 
company and the entire industry. They 
want to know more,” says Hilsabeck. 

“We have a dedicated work force that is 
concerned about doing a good job for the 
company and our customers. If you listen 
to the people who do the work you can get 
good ideas.” 

Employees certainly agree, judging from 
their written comments following the 


meetings. One person observed: “I think 


Frankly Speaking 


this is one of the most positive steps that 
has been taken in a long time. I appreci- 
ated Frank taking the time to meet us and 
hear our concerns and questions.” Another 
added: “Frank was very candid and honest 
with his answers and | think everyone 
appreciated hearing his thoughts, as well as 
having him listen.” 

Take A Break meetings will continue 
until Hilsabeck has a opportunity to meet 
with all the work groups in the company. 
For those who haven’t had the chance to 
participate, here are some of the most fre- 
quently asked questions, along with 
Hilsabeck’s typical responses. 

Q. Do you think the company will be 
sold or acquired? 

A. We're not for sale now, we’re not 
marketing ourselves and we’re not aware of 


anyone interested in buying us. Despite 
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local area networks, are expanding. We 
also see demand building for multi-media 
applications and services. 

Q. Will we provide cable television in 
our territory? 

A. The law currently on the books [the 
Cable Act of 1984] prohibits us from own- 
ing a cable service in our own territory. 
However, a recent court decision for Bell 
Atlantic signals the beginning of change. 
Bell Atlantic won the right to own and 
operate a cable TV company in its service 
area and compete with other cable compa- 
nies. This decision is sure to be appealed, 
but we’ll watch these developments care- 
fully. I don’t see us building our own studio 
as we once had. I’d rather see us work with 
video programmers who would use our net- 
work to transmit entertainment, shopping 
or educational programs. 


Informal meetings, like this one at Auburn, provide a relaxed forum for meeting and talking with 


President Frank Hilsabeck. Left to right: Larry Weyers, Noel Hatfield, Judy Straw, Charlene 


Storant, Bill Coulter and Bill Pankonin. 


those assurances, | can’t promise it won’t 
ever happen. I do believe our owners feel 
we are doing a good job for them. Our goal 
is to continue increasing the value of their 
investment. 

Q. Which of our services is the fastest 
growing? 

A. Wireless, and cellular in particular, is 
doing well. Data communications services, 
including Frame Relay which gives busi- 


ness customers the ability to connect their 


Q. Are we looking to acquire other 
businesses? 

A. Yes, although there is nothing going 
on right now. We are interested in busi- 
nesses that complement our traditional 
wireline network and our wireless opera- 
tions. This includes other phone com- 
panies and cellular communications. We 
see growth opportunities in video services, 
like cable television, which we can now 


own and operate outside our territory. Any 
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new business opportunity for us, however, 
should be consistent with our corporate 
mission: helping people communicate. 
Second, it needs to add value to the 
corporation. 

Q. What kinds of competition are we 
facing? 

A. Competition in the local exchange 


business is coming very fast. There are com- 


panies out there called CAPs (Competitive 


Access Providers) that are stringing fiber to 


larger businesses and going after their 
telecommunications business. It’s mostly 
in the larger metropolitan areas now, but 
it’s coming to Lincoln, too. Cable televi- 
sion companies across the country pose a 
threat as they start to provide services 
once thought to be ours exclusively. It’s 
not just “service” that we will be compet- 
ing against, but new industries that have 
infrastructures that can substitute or 
replace ours. 

Q. In your first letter to employees, 
you talked about empowering “front 
line” employees. Who are you talking 
about? Can you explain? 

A. One of the initial areas I was think- 
ing about was in Customer Services. | 


would like the customer service representa- 


tive to be able to take care of most cus- 
tomer requests without having to put a 
customer on hold to get a supervisor’s 
okay. Too often we create a lot of frustra- 
tion for our customers when a customer 
service rep isn’t allowed to make a deci- 
sion. We hold people responsible, but 
don’t always give them the decision-mak- 
ing authority or the tools and information 
they need to meet customers’ needs. I’d 
like to push as much responsibility and 
committed to being a customer-focused 
company. That means we all work to- 
gether and take responsibility for making it 
easy for customers to do business with us. 

Q. What are the company’s long 
range plans and goals? 

A. We're in the process of completing 
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ducted strategic planning sessions to 
establish our goals and objectives for the 
next three to five years. We invited repre- 
sentatives from key Nebraska industries to 
meet with senior management. Customer 
representatives of the health care industry, 
insurance, banking, government and edu- 


“Communication is the most 
important element in making 
anything work and making time 
for information sharing is cru- 
cial to our company’s success. 

I applaud these meetings and 
commend Frank for making 


them happen.” 


—Comment submitted by an 
employee following a Take A Break 
meeting. 


cation presented the challenges facing 
their businesses and discussed ways new 
technologies can help them. Their input 
will help us develop our business strate- 
gies. When the plan is complete, we will 
share this information with you. I believe 
it will help all of us in our work if we 
know and understand our goals. 

Q. Do you anticipate any layoffs or 
force adjustments? 

A. Not at this time. We’ve already 
seen downsizing in many areas. At one 
time we had around 2,200 employees. 
We’re down to 1,600 now. We do have 
some areas that are understaffed and 
others that are overstaffed. | would hope 
we could shift and retrain employees to 
correct these imbalances. As competition 
increases, we may have to adjust more 
quickly than in the past. Our goal is to be 
“right sized” — neither understaffed nor 
overstaffed. 

Q. Is anything being done to improve 
MAC? 

A. I’ve heard criticism about MAC 
(Mechanized Assignment and Control) 
from a number of groups. To be honest, | 


hadn’t realized it was difficult to work 
with. We’re looking into it and I hope we 
can come up with a way to make it work 
for all of us. 

Q. What is the status of the business 
offices in the territory? 

A. We closed the Pawnee City and 
Sutton business offices earlier this year. 
We don’t have plans to close other offices 
now, but I’m sure we will in the years 
ahead. We like having business offices in 
the communities we serve, but how can 
you justify spending $60,000 a year keep- 
ing open an office when only a few people 
come in to pay their bill or buy a phone? If 
there’s not enough business activity to jus- 
tify the personnel, it doesn’t make sense to 
keep it open. Every company you read 
about today is downsizing, including us. 
Years ago we had 24 offices. Today, we 
have 21. However, | want to point out 
that although some offices have closed, 
we’ve kept IGR people in these locations 
to serve our customers. 

Q. Are we going to see more work 
being outsourced? 

A. In general, we look to outside 
resources to do work of a one-time nature, 
jobs where we don’t have the expertise or 
projects that don’t make economic sense 
for us to do. For example, we contract the 
plowing of fiber cable because the equip- 
ment is expensive, the work is seasonal 
and we wouldn’t have to work to keep 
these people busy all year. The Employee 
Assistance Program is another example. 
We turned to the Lincoln Employee 
Assistance Program to help us in this spe- 
cialized area. Right now we’re looking at 
outsourcing the production work handled 
on the mainframe in Data Processing. It 
doesn’t mean we would eliminate pro- 
gramming or analysis, for example. The 
question we must always ask, though, is 
whether we are giving up a process or 
knowledge that could help us gain a sus- 
tainable competitive advantage. 


Weathering the Storms 


If you don’t like Nebraska’s weather, 
wait 15 minutes. Whoever said that 
wasn’t in Lincoln Telephone terri- 
tory in July. 

Friday, July 9, was supposed to be a day 
of vacation for Bill Doeschot and Dean 
Walton. Instead, these IGR Technicians 
found themselves back on the job, 
swamped with work. For every trouble 
report they responded to, they found at 
least three or four other nearby residences 
without telephone service. They fixed 
them all, much to everyone’s apprecia- 
tion. By 5 p.m., Doeschot and Walton fig- 
ured they had already used up over 2,100 
feet of cable to fix around 25 drops. Their 
work day, however, was far from over. 
Like the other 200-plus Lincoln 
Telephone employees who pitched in dur- 
ing this time of crisis, they worked until 
dark restoring phone service to some of 
the estimated 7,000 customers in Lincoln 
affected by the previous night’s storm. 

It will be a long time before we forget 
the night of July 8. Violent 
thunderstorms, 
packing 100- 


mph 


Beatrice 
®& 


JULY 24 STORM 


GE JULY 8 STORM 


winds, roared across the northern half of 
Lincoln Telephone’s 22-county service 
area. 

According to Customer Services’ 
DeLoyd Larsen, damage extended from 
Hastings to Plattsmouth. Nearly every 
community from Highway 6 on the south 
to the Platte River on the north suffered 
extensive damage. Hastings, York, 
Stromsburg, Seward, Lincoln and Ashland 
were hit the hardest. 


Pawnee City 
6 


FLOODING 


The storm affected 64 exchanges, 
downing 27 telephone poles and 46 
cables. Power outages affected 31 central 
offices, but back-up batteries and 20 
portable generators kept switches operat- 
ing. These generators logged 353 hours as 


that ripped through the area on July 24. 


they were rotated among the offices with- 
out electricity. The majority of the dam- 
age occurred when “drops” — individual 
wires leading directly to residences — were 
pulled down by falling trees and branches. 
All available construction 
workers, cable splicers, 
installation and repair tech- 
nicians, and inside support 
personnel were pressed into 
service. Crews worked from 


Brownvillee 


dawn to dusk over the week- 
ae | end. Extra crews from 
Nebraska City, Plattsmouth 


and Beatrice helped out in the most 


severely affected areas, including Seward, 
York and Lincoln. 

About 2,700 trouble calls came in on 
Friday — five times the number on a typi- 
cal day. Early Saturday morning, as crews 
assembled for another long day of work, 
I&R’s Phil Bohl recalls there were 599 
trouble reports. By Sunday morning, the 
number had been slashed to 90. 


By late Sunday afternoon, all known 


Lincoln Telephone crews restore telephone service to Lake Wa-Con-Da residents following a tornado 


outages had been restored, although con- 
struction workers and cable technicians 
continued the next day to repair damage 
and re-set poles. “It shows we’re service 
oriented,” says Bohl. “Everyone did a 


remarkable job restoring service and the 


co ——.. | 


safety factor was very high.” 

The long weekend’s worth of work was 
accomplished by 203 employees. When 
the final tally was in, 35.32 miles of wire 
had been used to repair or replace 4,873 
drops including 1,792 in Lincoln, 1,280 in 
York, 500 in Hastings and 300 in Seward. 

A second storm on Tuesday, July 13, 
while much less severe, nevertheless 
brought another spate of outage reports 
and I&R technicians spent most of the 
next day clearing those reports. 

Throughout the month, heavy rains 
caused flooding and service outages in 
Hebron, Fairbury, Steele City, Beatrice, 
Ashland, Weeping Water, Nehawka, 
Plattsmouth, Union, Nebraska City, 
Brownsville, Peru, Auburn and Nemaha. 
A number of bridges were damaged or 
washed out by swollen streams and rivers. 
Many of those bridges had telephone 
cable strung on them that had to be 
replaced. Pedestals had to be sealed. A 
steady stream of trouble calls kept every- 
one hopping. 
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Severe storms on July 24 packed a dou- 
ble-whammy: tornadoes and flooding. The 


storms skirted south of Lincoln, but did 
extensive damage along a path that ran 
from DeWitt to Union. 

The Saturday night tornado that hit 
DeWitt toppled trees, destroyed grain ele- 


vators and knocked out the electricity. An 


emergency generator provided Lincoln 
Telephone’s facility with an alternate 
source of power for 24 hours. On Sunday, 
technicians replaced 45 drops and a 
broken pole. 

At Lake Wa-Con-Da, a recreation 
community near Union, an estimated 43 
homes were destroyed and another 140 
damaged. Because of blocked roads and 


flooding, Lincoln Telephone crews had to 


wait until Monday to get into the area to 
begin repairs. Fifty-four drops were 
replaced to residences on the west side of 
the lake by Tuesday morning. 

Another 4,000 feet of cable was 


needed for the east side of the lake, where 


repairs were delayed until the following 


Adding Lines Brings Relief 


Disaster centers for two insurance 
companies and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) relied 
on Lincoln Telephone to meet their 
unexpected needs for added phone ser- 
vice during July. 

State Farm and American Family 
Insurance established disaster centers 
and added extra business lines to help 
policyholders file claims. 

Lincoln Telephone also installed 35 
Centrex lines for FEMA on July 17. It 
wasn’t enough, however. Three more 
requests for additional lines came in 
the following nine days. By July 26, 
FEMA was using a total of 65 lines to 
meet the demand for information and 
assistance about the government pro- 
gram to help people affected by the 


severe storms and weather. 


She’s smiling now, but in late July Susan 
Tomlyn’s 10-minute drive into work became an 
hour-long trip when the Missouri River flooded. 
The territory clerk, who lives in Iowa and com- 
mutes to Nebraska City each day, stayed with 
retired operator Betty Eaton for a week and a half 
until the flood waters receded. Tomlyn went 
home on the weekends to be with her four chil- 
dren who were being cared for by friends and 
relatives. 


weekend when electrical power poles were 
replaced. Construction crews, splicers and 
customer service technicians from 
Nebraska City, Plattsmouth and Lincoln 
worked throughout the weekend of July 31 
to restore service to 85 customers. 
Construction crews placed 6,800 feet of 
cable, four poles, 41 terminals and approx- 
imately 150 service drops. Customer ser- 
vices technicians from Nebraska City and 
Plattsmouth completed installation of 
SeETVICES. 

As July ended, blue skies began to reap- 
pear. But this month of tornadoes, high 
winds, torrential rains, and flooding that 
hammered away at southeastern Nebraska 
had been costly. Repairs added up to an 
estimated $350,000. 

If there’s a positive point to be made 
about July’s tempestuous weather, it’s that 


the company made a very smart decision 
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and investment when it undertook its 
buried-cable program years ago. There is 


no question that storm damage, especially 


in rural areas, was minimized because so 
much of our cable is underground. 
In the final analysis, less than 4% of 


our customers experienced a disruption in 


their phone service. The vast majority 
always had access to family, friends and 
emergency services. Credit goes to our 
top-quality network and, more impor- 
tantly, the people of Lincoln 


Telecommunications who backed it up by 


responding quickly to every crisis and fix- 
ing Mother Nature’s damage. 
Following the July 8 storm, President 


& CEO Frank Hilsabeck wrote to 


Customer Services’ DeLoyd Larsen: 


“I want to commend you and your staff 
for the aggressive and caring response you 
gave our customers in correcting the many 


problems that resulted from the severe 
weather conditions... 

“...While it sometimes seems like we 
pull together best during times of crises 
and disaster, I believe it only highlights 
the concern and attitudes our employees 
have for high quality service 365 days a 
year. Please convey my sincere apprecia- 
tion for everyone who ‘stepped up to the 
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plate. 


Thanks, We Needed That 


Lincoln residents Shari Hailey and 
Dale Benes sent a note of thanks to say 
how much they appreciated all the 
efforts of Lincoln Telephone people. 

“We know this card is hardly enough to 
say how thankful we are that you are on 
the job. Especially with all those long hours 
because of the storm. And also because 
you'd rather be somewhere [else] or with 
your families. 

“This card is sent to all of you with our 
many thanks and God Bless you and your 
families.” 


The Information Center provides 
help and support to computer users 
throughout the company. 


They are teachers, troubleshooters 
and technical wizards — the kinds of 
friends every computer user needs. 

For 12 years now, the Information 
Center staff has been offering profes- 
sional support for employees who use 
computers to automate many departmen- 
tal tasks. Beginners receive the basic 
tools and training, along with some much 
needed confidence, to make the most of 
their new-found technology. More expe- 
rienced computer users benefit from the 
staff's technical know-how. 

“Today’s end-users have become more 
ambitious and sophisticated in the com- 
puter applications they are developing,” 
says Bob Leavitt who heads up the 
Information Center located on the third 
floor of the 500 Building. “Providing 
consulting services for these projects has 
become an important role for us.” 

For example, the Information Center 
helped Revenue Requirements develop a 
Cost-Study/ Tariff Filing System, assisted 
Revenue Accounting with the develop- 
ment of a billing system for PrairieLink, 
and worked with Operator Services on 
an automated work and vacation sched- 
uling system. 

Beth Kimmerling, who works as a 
budget program coordinator, sought out 
the Information Center’s technical 
expertise when the Treasurer’s Office 
decided to computerize the Voucher and 
Manpower Budget Systems in 1988. “It 
was one of the first large applications for 
FOCUS,” she recalls. “We collaborated 
on the programming. They knew the 
data processing side and I knew how | 
wanted the program to work.” The fol- 
lowing year, the Voucher Budget System 
was successfully implemented. 

Kimmerling continues to rely on the 


Information Center for support as she 


The Information Center staff: Alan Meyer, Sheryl Humlicek, Karen Hudson, Bob Leavitt, Craig 


Connolly, Dottie Williams and Linda West. 


updates and enhances the systems. “I 
don’t use the Information Center for the 
basic information I once needed, but I do 
rely on them when I’m trying to use the 
system in new or different ways.” 

As more and more PC (personal com- 
puter) users take on tasks that once were 
handled exclusively on the mainframe, 
they turn to the Information Center for 
training and assistance. 

“Today, about half of the services we 
provide are PC-related,” says Leavitt, 
“and the demand is growing.” 

Many PCs are connected through 
local area networks (LANs) and the 
LTECinet backbone network to share 
information. Whether it’s a simple file 
transfer or a complex local area network 
application, employees are using net- 
worked PCs more and more in their 
work. 

They also tap into the mainframe — 
pulling information from different plat- 
forms into the PC where the data can be 
“crunched” and manipulated by the end- 
user. The Information Center staff helps 
users access data networks. They also 
provide training and support for file 
transfers, electronic mail and LAN 
operations. In the future many new appli- 
cations will operate across networks using 
client/server technology. PC “client” pro- 


srams will talk directly to mainframe 


est Friend 


>” 


database “servers” in these systems. 
“Supporting PCs and network applica- 
tions will be one of the major challenges 
over the next several years,” adds Leavitt. 
“There is a great deal of important com- 
puting going on throughout the com- 
pany. The Information Center is here 
to help facilitate and support those 
activities.” 


Did You Say ‘Oops’? 
Quick, Call the Hotline 


If your computer crashed, your doc- 
ument disappeared or your code won’t 
compute, call the Information Center’s 
Hotline on Ext. 4777. You'll get a 
quick response to your pressing 
problem. 

About 250 calls come in on the 
Hotline each month, according to 
Information Center Supervisor Bob 
Leavitt. “Whether it’s a programming 
problem with FOCUS or something 
with a PC’s software or hardware, we 
will do whatever we can to get you 
back on track.” 

Help will come from the Informa- 
tion Center’s experienced staff: System 
Analysts Alan Meyer and Craig 
Connolly; Information Center 
Analysts Sheryl Humlicek, Dottie 
Williams and Karen Hudson; and 
Secretary Linda West. 
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It’s right here in Lincoln 
Telephone territory. 

The secret’s out. York’s got the good 
life. York, Neb. (pop. 8,000) is one of 
America’s best small towns, according to 
The 100 Best Small Towns in America, a 
new book published this year. York ranked 
16th on the book’s best 100 list. It was the 
only town in Nebraska to make the list. 

Lincoln Telephone employees who live 
in York certainly agree with the high 
marks their town received. 

Cable Technician Steve Neujahr, a 43- 
year resident, says he likes the small town, 
rural atmosphere. “It’s a good place to 
raise kids,” he says. Cable Attendant Scott 
Auxier, who’s lived in York for 17 years, 
agrees. 

Employees also praised York’s conve- 
nient location (halfway between Lincoln 
and Grand Island), its friendly residents, 
their quality of life and the ease that 
comes with living in a small town. 

“I can leave my house at 7:50 a.m., 
drop the kids off at school and be at work 
by 8,” says Territory Clerk Deb Tonniges, 
a York native and mother of three. York 
Area Manager Jim Uffelman does even 
better. “It takes me 90 seconds tops to get 
from my house to the office,” he says. The 
one-mile commute has no traffic lights; 
just one stop sign. 

A small town, as defined by Norman 
Crampton, author of The 100 Best Small 
Towns in America, is between 5,000 and 
15,000 in population. The best small 
towns are the ones that did well in eight 
areas that Crampton used in his evalua- 
tion: income, population diversity, crime 
rate, availability of health care, education 


level, local expenditures on public educa- 
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tion, percentage of residents between 25 
and 34, and continued growth. 

York had a lot going for itself, includ- 
ing a 2% growth rate since 1980 and per 
capita income 2% above the state average. 
It also helped that York is the county seat, 
has a daily newspaper, and is home to 
York College, which recently affiliated 
with University of Nebraska - Kearney. 

Long a farm trading center, York 
County farmers produce some of the 
state’s largest corn and sorghum crops. An 
abundant supply of water is used to irrigate 
the rich farmland. 

Today, 13 manufacturing firms produce 
aerospace components, mobile homes, 
farm and irrigation equipment, and beef 
and pork products. Pioneer Hi-Bred 
International is completing its largest 
facility just outside York. A new ethanol 


Bill Stiers Deb Tonniges 


plant, which converts corn to clean-burn- 
ing fuel, is now under construction. 
Another 260 business and commercial 
firms provide retail products and services. 
Tourism plays a role in York’s econ- 
omy. Where Interstate 80 and U.S. 
Highway 81 meet, just three miles south 
of York, an average of 39,000 vehicles a 
day sees the York exit signs. Many travel- 
ers stop to get gas, spend the night, or use 


one of the 40 Lincoln Telephone pay 
phones at this major crossroads. 

Not everyone thinks of York as a small 
town. When Territory Clerk Anita 
Svoboda moved from her hometown of 
Tekamah (pop. 1,800) three years ago, she 
appreciated all the choices York offers: 
restaurants, shopping, movies and commu- 
nity activities. “There’s a wide variety of 
things to do. It’s a good family commu- 
nity. Eric and Ginger [her teenage chil- 
dren] love it here.” 

“All our streets run straight,” says IGR 
Technician Gus Jensen with a straight 
face. “It’s an easy place to live.” Jensen, 
who was born in Cordova, but has spent 
most of his life in York, also points out 
that a good golf course and possibly “more 
ball fields per capita than Lincoln” add to 
York’s livability. 


Bob Swails 


Gordon Johnson 


Most Lincoln Telephone employees 
agree that York’s got the good life. And 
it’s something the residents of this small 
town knew long hefore York made any- 
one’s top 100 list. 


The first York Telephone switchboard in 
1904. 


106 Years of Phone Service 

The Nebraska Telephone Co., a 
Bell company, introduced telephone 
service to York in 1887, just 11 years 
after the invention of the telephone. 

‘Two separate and unconnected 
telephone systems — York County 
Telephone Co. and the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. — operated in York 
until 1912 when Lincoln Telephone 
purchased and merged the two. 

On Jan. 1, 1913, York had 1,716 
phones in service. Today, approxi- 
mately 5,000 access lines serve cus- 
tomers in York. The York switching 
center provides 9,875 access lines 
through 12 exchanges located in York, 
Polk and a portion of Fillmore coun- 
ties. 

Dial telephones were introduced to 
York customers in 1962. 

In 1985 a new digital switch intro- 
duced York customers to improved 
Touch Calling and Custom Calling 
services. 
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3rd Quarter Results 


Before the effect of a change in 
accounting principle, net income in the 
third quarter was $8.3 million, down 
from $8.5 million in the same period in 
1992. Earnings per common share fell 
from $0.52 for the third quarter in ‘92 to 
$0.51 for the same period in 1993. 
Revenues and sales were $47.0 million, 
up from $44.2 million in 1992. 

Lincoln Telecommunications’ flat 
earnings for the quarter were the result of 
three factors, according to President 
Frank Hilsabeck. “First, 1992 third quar- 
ter results were particularly outstanding. 
Second, current period earnings were 
adversely affected by an increase in the 


January 1, 1993, which was accounted for 
in the third quarter. Finally, the entire 
cost of Lincoln Telephone’s Series G, | 
and J long-term bond refinancing was 
charged to the current period.” 

For the first nine months of 1993, rev- 
enues and sales totaled $137 million, up 
from $130.1 million posted in 1992. 
Nine months net income, before a one- 
time accounting charge in the first quar- 
ter relating to retiree health benefits, was 
$24.3 million in 1993, compared to $21.7 
million in 1992. After the effects of the 
one time accounting charge, the com- 
pany’s nine months earnings were $1 
million, or $0.06 per common share. 


Let’s Hear It for the Blue 
and the Gray 


Blue and gray striping, along with a 


bigger, bolder Lincoln Telephone name 
on the side of the door, has been adopted 
as the new look for company vehicles. 
The first vehicle outfitted in the new 
design, part of a companywide effort to 
update and standardize graphics, hit the 
streets in June. 

The latest design replaces the blue 
and yellow color combination introduced 
in 1981. “The change ties into an on- 
going effort to update and standardize 
graphics used throughout the company,” 
says Corporate Communications’ Elaine 
Carpenter. 

Last year, Supply Services’ Bill Lange 
contacted Corporate Communications 
about updating the “identity” on com- 
pany vehicles. “Our vehicles are one of 
our company’s most visible resources,” 


says Lange. 


Quarterly Results 1993 vs 1992 (Dollars in Thousands) 
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All brand new vehicles automatically 
get the new look. Older vehicles will be 
converted as they come through the 
garage for scheduled maintenance or 
needed repairs. “We expect to do about 
35 new vehicles this year, plus as many of 
our 1991 and 1992 models as we can,” 
says Terry Plautz, general garage supervi- 
sor in Supply Services. 

It takes about an hour to apply the 
new striping to each vehicle. Conversion 
of the 375 vehicles in the fleet is 


expected to take three years. 


Crime Spotters 


Lincoln’s police force is getting sub- 
stantial back-up from the city’s 650 cellu- 
lar-carrying realtors who drive the streets 
every day. Realtor Watch, a new program 
conceived by the Lincoln Board of 
Realtors, takes advantage of on-the-go 
realtors who travel throughout the city’s 
neighborhoods. 
Using their cel- 
lular phones, 
they can report 
immediately any 
suspicious activ- 
ity. Realtors 
receive training 
from the 
Lincoln Police 


Department on crime spotting and 
reporting techniques. The police also 
plan to update agents on crime trends 
and send out descriptions of suspects and 
vehicles. The real estate industry is one 
of Lincoln Telehone Cellular’s largest 
customer groups. 


Phones Still First Choice 


Americans love television, but it’s still 
not as important as their telephone. 
American Demographics magazine 
reports that “if Americans had to choose 
between a telephone and a television, 


61% would keep their phone.” 


An Elvis siting in Hastings: Bonnie Hatra, Elvis, Karon 
Svoboda, Rhonda Loftus and James Dean. 


pb 


CLASS Reunions Kick 
Off New Campaign 

It’s been more than a year since 
Lincoln Telephone customers were 
introduced to CLASS (Custom 
Local Area Signaling Service). Many 


residential customers now enjoy the 


convenience of Caller ID, 


Two for the road: Beatrice’s Norman Petersen 
Continuous Redial and Last Call 


and Roger Weber. 
Return. A new marketing campaign 
that ran from September 27 through 


Customer Services, Marketing, Supply 
Services and others involved with the 


promotion attended. 


APP elelelelelelelelre 
a, Customer Services’ DeLoyd 


Larsen and Andrea Hoffart 
explained the new campaign and 
its goals. Corporate 
Communications’ Mark 
Matousek talked about how the 
special CLASS package is being 
promoted using telemarketing, 
television advertisements and 
atenaneanl direct mail brochures. 

These get-togethers were a 
good way to have some fun and 


get reacquainted with old 


November 13, 1993, offered residential 


CLASSmates. 
and single-line business customers a 60- 
day trial of Caller ID 
aha Cideo aller eee el eee elle ele el lel ele eleeNel elle elec 


ID unit, Continuous 
Redial and Last Call 
Return for only $5.95. 
Installation 

was free. 

To help kick off 
this latest promotion, 
CLASS Reunion par- 
ties were held in 


Hastings, Lincoln, 
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Beatrice and Nebraska 
Lincoln packs ‘em: Larry Johnson, Walter Beasley, Ed 
Wingrove, Lyle Stephen, Dianna Hietbrink, Harold Shandera, 
Dale Robertson, Joe Orth and Jack Spahn. 


City during the week 
of September 20. 


Employees from 


Federal Budget Contains 
Communications Legislation 


The federal budget signed by 
President Clinton on August 10 con- 
tains significant communications legisla- 
tion. For example, the bill establishes a 
uniform federal regulatory structure for 
all commercial mobile service providers. 

According to the Cellular 
Telecommunications Industry 
Association (CTIA), the new legislation 
benefits the public by: 

e Treating all commercial mobile ser- 
vices, including cellular, as common car- 
riers. This establishes a level playing field 
where competition, not regulations, will 
assure innovative, low-cost services. 

¢ Restoring the FCC’s authority to 
minimize the level of regulations for 
commercial mobile services. 

e Pre-empting states from rate and 
entry regulations. Any continuing state 
regulation on rate and entry must be 
consistent with the federal intent of the 
bill so that similar services are accorded 
similar regulatory treatment. 

¢ Preserving the role of traditional 
private mobile radio service by ensuring 
its definition does not include the func- 
tional equivalent of a commercial mobile 
service. 

Other major communications provi- 
sions included in the budget bill: 

¢ The FCC can collect user fees to 
cover agency costs. LECs and IXCs will 
be assessed 6¢ per access line. 

e The corporate tax rate increased to 
he gas tax went up 4.3¢. 

¢200 MHz of government-held spec- 
trum will be reallocated for the deploy- 
ment of PCS. The bill calls for at least 
50 MHz to be released within 6 months; 
the remainder within 18 months of the 


bill’s enactment. 
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The “Home Improvement” team at the 15th & 
M business office topped the list. Left to right: 
Sharon Petty, Roxanna Ashman, Jan 
Hemmerling, Marci Warner, Bill Fifer, Cathy 
Young, Chere Bredwell and Shelly Knipple. 


Custom Calling Adds to 


Home Improvements 


Summer is a good time for fixing up 
things around the house and Lincoln 
Telephone offered residential customers 
a great deal for “fixing up” their phone 
service. 

The summertime promotion included 

the lease of a QuickTouch 100 telephone 
plus three Custom Calling services (Call 
Waiting, Call Forwarding, Three-Way 
Calling) for 60 days for only $2.95. 

More than 5,200 trials were ordered dur- 
ing the three-month “Home Improvement” 
promotion that ended in early September. 
There were some outstanding individual 
and group efforts: 

Employees at the 15th & M business 
office exceeded their objectives by 253.9% 
for the QuickTouch 100 and 243.7% for 
custom calling services. 

Helen Straube, Marci Warner and Diane 
Bradley each signed up more than 190 cus- 
tomers for the custom calling package with 

the QuickTouch 100 phone. Nancy Arndt 
had 174 to her credit. Others who ranked 
among the top: Roxanna Ashman, Bob 
Bade, Jan Hemmerling, Jessie Javorsky, 
Merri Hackbarth, Travis Madron, Cheryl 


Penkava, Sharon Petty and Jan Simodynes. 


Making the Switch 
To Price Caps 


Pricing flexibility and rewards for effi- 
ciency are two important reasons Lincoln 
Telephone now sets regulated rates using 
“price caps” instead of the “rate-of- 
return” method. 

The filing of our 
1993-1994 interstate 
access tariff on April 2 
marked the end of an 
era at Lincoln 
Telephone. Gone are 
the days of the “rate-of- 
return” method for set- 
ting regulated rates. 
Welcome to the world 
of price cap regulation. 

Lincoln Telephone chose to be regu- 
lated under price cap regulation because 
it rewards the company for efficiency and 
offers more pricing flexibility. With price 
caps, the company can keep a portion of 
the revenues it earns over and above the 
authorized rate of return. 

The regional bell operating com- 
panies, like US West, have been using 
price cap regulation since 1991 when the 
FCC mandated the change. Smaller 
companies, such as Lincoln Telephone, 
could choose between sticking with the 
rate-of-return method or opting for price 
caps. Having made the change to price 
caps, Lincoln Telephone cannot go back 
to the rate-of-return method. 

Price cap regulation sets rates for 
interstate access using a formula that 
takes into account: 

e Current price, 

¢ Changes beyond the control of tele- 
phone companies, such as cost changes 
due to FCC, legislative or legal actions, 
and 

e The difference between a national 
price index for all goods and services pro- 
duced in the U.S. and a productivity 
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factor specific to the LEC industry, either 
3.3% or 4.3%. 

Under price caps, telephone com- 
panies can earn a higher rate-of-return 
before rate reductions are necessary. 
Lincoln Telephone, for example, chose 
the 3.3% productivity factor which 
allows it to earn a 
age 12.25% rate-of-return 
3 before it has to share 
earnings. Earnings shar- 
ing is a process where 
overearnings in one tariff 
By i|| period are offset against 
the rates in the following 
tariff period, thus reduc- 
ing the rates. 

Price cap regulation 
also allows greater pricing flexibility. 
Interstate access services are grouped into 
“baskets.” Rates for each service category 
within each basket can be raised or low- 
ered up to 5% annu-ally, making it possi- 
ble to respond more quickly to changes in 
demand and competition. Rate adjust- 
ments were not allowed under rate-of- 
return regulation. 


Rate-of-Return: 
The Way It Was 


Previous to July, Lincoln Telephone 
developed its interstate access rates 
using the rate-of-return method. Rates 
were set by measuring the cost of pro- 
viding a service, marking-up the cost to 
allow for a rate-of-return on invest- 
ment of 11.25%, then dividing the 
marked-up cost by the expected 
demand for the service. 

With rate-of-return regulation, a 
company that provided more services 
without increasing its costs was not 
rewarded. In fact, if additional earnings 
exceeded the 11.5% rate-of-return, 
Lincoln Telephone was forced to 


refund its overearnings. 
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Amy Marsh used Data Processing’s electronic 


bulletin board to help the Food Bank. 


That ‘Can-Do’ Spirit 

Data Processing’s Amy Marsh decided 
a little competition might be just what 
was needed to spark interest in this year’s 
Corporate Campaign Against Hunger, the 
annual food drive benefiting the Food 
Bank of Lincoln. 

She was right. After issuing a challenge 
on DP’s electronic bulletin board, Marsh 
found plenty of willing (and generous) 
contestants. Groups from Supply Services, 
the drafters in Outside Plant Engineering, 
Operator Services, Corporate 


Communications, Revenue Accounting 


Employees of Anixter Lincoln participated in their 
first Food Bank drive. Left to right: Scott Palmer, 
Becky Wallroff, Shane Sweet, Terry Folkerts, 


Steve Bennett and Michelle Ficke (front right). 


and Revenue Requirements joined DP in 
“Food Fight “93.” 

When the dust settled, an estimated 
450 Lincoln Telecommunications’ 
employees contributed 2,828 pounds of 
food — almost six times more than the year 
before — as well as $135 in cash. That’s 
quite an improvement over recent years, 
according to this year’s “Campaign 
Against Hunger” coordinators, Cynthia 
Brown, Sue Short and Joan Winders. 

OPE-Drafting Room, with an average 
per-person donation of 26 items, was 
declared the winner. Revenue 
Requirements, with 21.22 items per per- 


son, came in second. 


OPE-Drafting won Food Fight ‘93. Left to right: 
Steve Gossard, Bruce Schweitzer (seated) , Stan 
Dulinksi, Blane Rogacki, Randall Haynes, 
Chuck Foley, Russ Powell, Jeff Meyer, Jim 
Gake (foreground) and Steve Evans. 


Among the spirited competitors, 
Supply Services employees topped the list 
with 791 items donated, followed by Data 
Processing (718 items), Operator Services 
(684 items), Revenue Requirements (488 
items) and Revenue Accounting (432 
items). 

“The real winners of Food Fight ‘93 are 
the people in our community who won’t 


be going hungry,” says Marsh. 
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Paint-A-Thon Painters Persevere 


Rain postponed the start of this year’s 
Paint-A-Thon in Lincoln, but that didn’t 
dampen the spirits of Lincoln Telephone’s 
volunteer painters. Brushing off the bad 
weather, 31 employees returned later in 
the week to start — and finish — what 
couldn’t be done on that rainy Saturday. 

The Paint-A-Thon, an end-of-summer 
community project now in its third year, 
relies on corporate sponsors, such as 
Lincoln Telephone, to contribute funds 
for paint and supplies and to sign up vol- 
unteers to do the work. This year, volun- 
teers and their corporate sponsors spruced 
up a record 44 homes belonging to elderly 
and handicapped citizens in Lincoln. 

Lincoln Telephone’s 31 volunteers — 
almost double last-year’s turn out — 
included nine who have helped out every 
year. They are: Emily Brester, Cindy 
Cease, Doug Cease, Ken Hanson, Amy 
Marsh, Jeff Meyer, Blane Rogacki, Frank 
Sherbondy and Terry Wiebke. 

Customer Services’ Ken Hanson and 
Personnel’s Jean Pyle coordinated the 


Event. 
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Evelyn C. Brennfoeder 
May 23, 1993 
Operator, Lincoln 


23 Years 


Doris A. Hardt 
July 1, 1993 


Senior Clerk, Lincoln 
“ a SS . 


44 Years 


May 22, 1993 
Stenographer, Lincoln 


30 Years 


Norma L. DeJung 
June 5, 1993 


Territory Clerk, Sutton 
22 Years 
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Harrison W. Hill 
May 1, 1993 


NetworkTechnician 


Seward 35 Years 
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Marian I. Spicer 
Aug. 1, 1993 
Service Representative 


Lincoln 20 Years 


5 Or. 
a 2 ‘ 
Donald C. Eisenbarth 
July 1, 1993 
Network Technician, Plattsmouth 
39 Years 


Ru 2) 
Frank O. Jurgens 
Sept. 1, 1993 
Assistant Area Manager 
Beatrice 39 Years 


> int 
Betty J. Steele 
Sept. 1, 1993 


Operator Services Supervisor 


Lincoln 45 Years 


Vernon Plautz 
May 8, 1993 
Building Service Attendant 
Seward 12 Years 
(Not Pictured) 


Floyd Arvanette 
Aug. 31, 1993 
PBX Technician 
Lincoln 

Retired 1992 


Doyle Fisher 

Sept: 21,1993 
Combination Technician 
Lincoln 

Retired 1983 
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Deryl H. Wergin 


Dea Hays 

Sept. 23, 1993 
Operator 

McCool Junction 
Retired 1972 


Lester Hutchison 
June 13, 1993 
Combinationman 
Lincoln 

Retired 1964 
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Mae Meduna 
June 9, 1993 
Junior Supervisor 
Wahoo 

Retired 1962 
Vera Norvell 
June 20, 1993 
Service Assistant 
Beatrice 

Retired 1974 


William Parry 
Sept. 29, 1993 


Lincoln 
Retired 1984 


June 17, 1993 
Operator 
Nebraska City 
Retired 196] 


—— 


COE Technician 


Josephine Placek 


ouglas D. Griffin 
Feb. 27, 1993 

Traffic Engineering 
Lincoln 32 Years 


Donnabelle A. King 


May 29, 1993 


Accounting Machine Operator 
Lincoln 25 Years 


Aug. 3, 1993 


Building Service Attendant 
Beatrice 12 Years 


Alice Sharpnack 
July 18, 1993 
Operator 
Nebraska City 
Retired 1970 


In Brief 


Lincoln Telephone Cellular 
Tops 10,000 Access Lines 


It just keeps growing and growing and 
erowing. Lincoln Telephone Cellular 
reached its 10,000th access line in August, 
well ahead of forecasts. Since Lincoln 
Telephone Cellular opened for business in 
1987, demand for cellular service has 
never let up. In 1991, the customer base 
nearly doubled. In 1992, access lines grew 
44%. So far this year, access lines are up 
39%. To keep up with the public’s 
appetite for cellular, new cell sites have 
been turned on at Antelope Park and the 
Trade Center this year. Four more are 


scheduled to be added before the end of 
the year, bringing the network total to 16. 


Stock’s Rise Tied to Market 


Lincoln Telecommunications stock 
rose to a high of 40!/, on October 15, 
1993. The company’s common stock, 
which is listed as LTEC on the NASDAQ 
National Market System, hadn’t broken 
the $30 mark since 1990. Frank 
Hilsabeck, president and CEO, says the 
increase in the stock’s price reflects the 
strength of the market and a positive 
trend among telecommunications stocks 
in general. 


FCC Expands Interconnection 
To Include Switched Transport 


An August 4 decision by the Federal 
Communications Commission directs all 
Tier 1 local exchange carriers to give 
phone company competitors access to 
their networks for the switched interstate 
transport market. 

The FCC’s ruling allows phone com- 
pany rivals, such as cable television com- 
panies, cellular service providers and 
competitive access providers, to carry 
switched phone traffic between long dis- 
tance companies’ facilities and local tele- 
phone companies’ end offices or tandem 
switches. This makes it possible for 


telecommunications companies compet- 
ing with Lincoln Telephone to handle 
calls from small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses as well as residential customers. 

The decision is the FCC’s latest step in 
opening up competition in the local 
exchange. In September 1992, the agency 
ordered large local telcos to offer 
expanded interconnection for special 
access services through mandatory physi- 
cal co-location. 


AAA Rating Upheld 


Lincoln Telephone’s AAA bond rating 
was reaffirmed in May by Standard & 
Poor’s. The top rating reflects very strong 
measures of financial strength, the com- 
pany’s modern network and a flexible and 
supportive regulatory environment which 
allows Lincoln Telephone “to more 
closely align prices with actual costs, 
better positioning it to meet potential 
competition.” SGP first awarded the 
AAA rating on August 28, 1992. 


Telephone Number Shortage 
Prompts Dialing Plan Change 


North America is running out of tele- 
phone numbers. To add to its dwindling 
supply, 640 new area codes will be added 
on January 1, 1995. To make this area 
code expansion compatible with existing 
telephone networks some long distance 
calls will have to be dialed differently. 

Currently, long distance calls made 
within the 402 area code are dialed 1 + 7 
digits or 0 + 7 digits. The 402 area code is 
not required. That changes next year. 

On May 15, 1994, Lincoln Telephone 
customers can start using the new dialing 
format — 1+402+7 digits or 0+402+7 
digits. On September 18, 1994, the new 
10-digit format becomes mandatory for 
all long distance calls within the 402 
area code. 

Business customers are being notified 
now about this change. Other customers 
will be notified in early 1994. 


Industry Watch 


U S West announced in September it 
will consolidate 560 service centers into 
26. The change will lead to the elimina- 
tion of 9,000 jobs, or 17% of their 53,000 


work force, over the next three years. 


The Federal Communications 
Commission should have a new chairman 
soon. Reed Hundt, a 45-year-old antitrust 
attorney in Washington, DC, was nomi- 
nated by President Clinton to head the 
FCC. Hundt’s legal work has included cel- 
lular, wireless CATV, direct broadcast 
satellite and interactive TV issues. The 
appointment is awaiting confirmation by 
the Senate. 


Bell Atlantic’s favorable ruling from a 
U.S. District Court may open the door for 
telephone companies to provide video 
programming and enter the cable televi- 
sion market in their service areas. The rul- 
ing, which is expected to be appealed, 
agreed with Bell Atlantic that certain pro- 
visions of the 1984 Cable Act are uncon- 
stitutional. Other phone companies would 
have to file similar suits to win the same 
exemptions that Bell Atlantic received. 


Names in the News 


Jim Strand, president of Lincoln 
Telecommunications’ Diversified 
Operations, has been appointed to the 
Executive Committee of the Cellular 
Telecommunications Industry 
Association, the Washington-based trade 
association which represents the cellular 
telephone industry in the U.S., Canada 
and Mexico. 

Gary Rex, executive assistant to the 
president, has been named to the board of 
directors of Leadership Lincoln, an organi- 
zation dedicated to developing and 


enhancing leadership for the community. 
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Thank You, Thank You, 
Thank You 


Jo Kempton, Al Thavenet and Diane Arnold Elementary School instructors Each year about 60 phone calls and 
Bradley say they were just doing their jobs, | Karen Bowley and Sherryn Talbitzer. “Mil letters are received from customers 
but the customers on the other end of the — Abrazos Fuertes [a thousand big hugs] expressing their appreciation for the 
line felt otherwise and wanted the world— _ from the students at Arnold toa company _ prompt service and courteous reponse 
or at least Lincoln — to know about the that takes customer service seriously.” to their requests. 


helpful, quick responses they received. 

Letters singing the praises of the three 
customer service representatives and 
Lincoln Telephone appeared in the 
Letters to the Editor column of the 
Lincoln paper. 

Kempton answered the call of a Cedar 
Rapids, lowa man who was relocating his 
aunt into a nursing home. “Jo was just a 
voice on the phone to me, as I was to her, 
but she worked to ensure my aunt had 
phone service quicker than scheduled. Jo 
went more than that extra effort to make 
this transaction happen.” 

Bradley and Thavenet came to the res- 
cue of some elementary school students 
who wanted to talk to their pen pals in 
Spain. Their “supportive efforts” in 
arranging for a speaker phone helped 
“maximize the thrill of using another 


language as we talked by phone with our 


to the editor of the Lincoln paper. 
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year-long pen pals [in Spain],” wrote Customers thanked Jo Kempton (left), Al Thavenet and Diane Bradley for their helpfulness by writing 
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